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THE    GERMAN    DRAMA    IN    ENGLISH    ON    THE 
PHILADELPHIA  STAGE. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  German  plays  in  translation  were  fre- 
quently performed  on  the  English  stage  in  America.  The  the- 
atres of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
cities  not  only  supplemented  their  repertoire  with  German  plays, 
but  some  seasons  were  dominated  by  such  plays,  and  the  German 
drama  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  American  cities  as  well 
as  in  England. 

To  establish  definitely  the  exact  conditions,  to  gather  from 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  the  announcem^ents  of  the  plays,  and 
in  many  cases  including  the  casts,  to  search  for  criticisms,  to 
learn  the  attitude  of  the  public  as  well  as  also  of  the  actors  them- 
selves toward  these  German  plays  and  toward  German  cultural 
elements  in  general,  in  short  to  measure  the  width,  depth  and 
force  of  one  of  the  numerous  cultural  streams,  which  are  min- 
gling in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  American  life  and  tending  to  produce 
a.- cultural  level  differing  from  that  of  any  one  of  the  many 
nationalities  of  the  old  country,  is  the  task  which  finds  expression 
in  the  following  pages. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  was  the 
most  important  theatrical  center  in  the  colonies.  After  the  Revo- 
lution the  opposition  to  the  theatre  was  maintained  longer  and 
was  more  persistent  than  in  New  York,  and  so   Philadelphia 


(3) 
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receded  somewhat  as  a  first  center,  but  still  did  not  lose 
its  independent  place  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterward,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Wood,  who, 
speaking  of  his  retirement  as  joint  manager  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  1826,  says :  "J^^^t  before  our  separation  a  nego- 
tiation was  opened  by  the  powers  behind  the  throne  with  the  New 
York  theatre,  to  effect  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have 
reduced  our  theatre  to  a  mere  tributary  to  New  York,  as  it 
proved  to  be  some  years  after."^ 

There  was  no  one  person  in  Philadelphia  who  filled  the  same 
position  as  William  Dunlap  did  in  New  York.  His  plays,  trans- 
lations and  adaptations  were  known  and  occasionally  played,  but 
as  often  ignored  and  English  translations  or  those  of  Philadel- 
phians  or  other  Americans  were  used  instead.  Dunlap  -  refers 
incidentally  in  these  words  to  the  Philadelphia  company :  "Mr. 
Jefferson  ^  engaged  himself  for  Philadelphia  where  he  and  his 
wife  remained  in  that  permanent  and  highly  respectable  manner 
which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  lot  of  the  performers 
of  that  company."  We  are  therefore  justified  in  considering  the 
Philadelphia  stage  as  a  more  or  less  independent  activity  at  least 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  here  covered. 

The  first  German  play  on  any  stage  in  America  was  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  performed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  February 
18,  1795,  the  first  on  any  New  York  stage  was  Schiller's  Rliubcr, 
played  May  14,  1795,  and  the  first  on  any  Philadelphia  stage 
Minna  von  Barnhehn,  which  was  played  under  the  title  of  The 
Disbanded  Officer;  or,  the  Baroness  of  Bruchsal,  June  17,  1796, 
and  was  an  English  adaptation  by  Johnstone.'*     .     .     . 

This  date,  1796,  should  be  the  point  of  departure  for  this 
study,  if  it  concerned  only  the  actual  German  plays  performed 
on  the  Philadelphia  stage,  but  as  it  aims  to  be  a  study  of  cultural 


'William  B.  Wood,  Personal  Recollections,  Philadelphia,  1855,  p.  ^2>i- 

-  A  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  William  Dunlap,  New  York, 
1832,  p.  315.    The  time  referred  to  is  1808. 

•'  1858,  Grandfather  of  J.  Jefferson,  1829-1905. 

*  Early  Influence  of  German  Literature  in  America,  Frederick  H.  Wil- 
kcns.  Americana  Germanica,  Vol.  Ill,  N.  2,  1899,  p.  11 1.  Cf.  G.  O.  Seil- 
hamer,  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  1732-1797,  Philadelphia,  1891.  Cf., 
also  U.  S.  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  1796. 
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iniliiences.  direct  and  indirect,  a  review  of  the  theatre  from  its 
beginning-  is  necessary,  inchuHng  a  brief  history  of  the  various 
companies,  the  opposition  they  encountered,  an  account  of  the 
general  con(Htions  under  which  tlie  plays  were  given,  the  atti- 
tude of  Germans  toward  the  theatre  and  the  extent  of  their 
participation  as  actors  or  in  any  other  capacity,  such  as  leaders 
or  members  of  the  orchestra,  even  though  the  results  may  prove 
to  be  mostly  of  a  negative  character.  The  present  investigation 
will  extend  to  the  season  of  1829-1830  for  all  the  theatres  in 
Philadelphia. 

A  General  Account  of  the  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  to  17^4. 

The  first  regular  organized  company  played  in  New  York 
in  1732  and  was  probably  made  up  of  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, but  had  no  direct  effect  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  American  stage.  In  1749  Addison's  Cato  was  performed  in 
Philadelphia.''  Of  the  early  English  strollers  some  records  exist 
of  the  Murray  and  Kean  Co.  in  1749-1750;  in  Philadelphia  they 
played  in  a  warehouse  belonging  to  Wm.  Plumstead  in  King  or 
Water  Street  between  Pine  and  Lombard,  the  house  is  mentioned 
as  still  standing  in  1849.  Fourteen  plays  and  eight  farces  are 
known  to  have  been  produced  in  New  York  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Hallams  in  1752,  and  the  repertoire  of  this  Murray 
and  Kean  Co.  shows  the  English  stage  at  this  time  dominated 
by  plays  of  Centlivre,  Dryden,  Farquhar,  Addison,  Otway,  Cib- 
ber,  Garrick,  Fielding.  Lillo  and  Congreve.  There  is  only  one 
direct  translation  from  a  foreign  author.  77k'  Distressed  Mother, 
translated  by  Philips  from  Racine's  Andromache.  This  remained 
a  favorite  piece  on  the  American  stage  for  a  long  time.  Lillo's 
George  Barnwell  (1731  )  was  among  those  plays  and  continued 
to  hold  the  stage  beyond  the  limit  of  our  period. 

The  Pilgrims  had  their  "Mayflower,"  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sty\-ania  their  "Concord"  and  the  Hallams  their  "Charming- 
Sally. "  Early  in  May,  1752,  the  ship  "Charming  Sally,"  captain 
Tee,  set  sail  from  England  for  America  and  carried  as  passen- 


"'Jolin  Smith's  Mss.  Journal,  Sixtli  Month,   1749. 
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gers  the  Hallams  and  their  company,  known  afterwards  as  the 
American  Company.     Their  repertoire  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  one  of  the  preceding  strollers  and  consisted  naturally 
of  the  pieces  most  popular  on  the  London  stage  at  the  time  and 
many  of  them  continued  to  be  played  from  1752  to  the  time  of 
the  revolution.^    The  original  Philadelphia  company,  the  Murray 
and  Kean  Company,  disbanded  after  the  New  York  season  of 
175 1  and  reorganized  in  Virginia  in  1752.     The  American  com- 
pany continued  under  the  management  of  Hallam  until  his  death, 
and  later  under  that  of  Douglass,  who  had  married  Hallam's 
widow.    His  theatrical  empire  extended  from  Williamsburg,  Va., 
to  Newport,  R.  L     Overtures  came  from  Philadelphia,  then  the 
first  city  of  the  land,  with  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hallam  apply 
to    Governor    Hamilton    for    j^ermission    to    open    a    theatre 
and   that   the   application   should   be   for  liberty  to  play   for  a 
few  nights.     Notwithstanding  petitions  for  the  prohibition  of 
"|)rofane  stage  plays"  permission  was  given  for  24  plays  with 
after-pieces  "on  condition  that  they  oft'ered  nothing  indecent  and 
immoral,  performed  one  night  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  gave 
security  for  all  debts  and  contracts.     Once  within  the  walls  they 
extended  the  boundary  of  their  contest,  not  without  opposition, 
until  the  whole  city  submitted  to  the  invaders,  and  they  became 
peaceable  and  good  citizens,  no  longer  living  in  sufferance  or 
obliged  to  give  bonds  for  their  good  behaviour."'     The  number 
of  the  plays  was  extended  to  30,  three  each  week  for  ten  weeks, 
beginning  with  Fair  Penitent   (Rowe)   and  Miss  in  her  Teens 
(  Garrick  ),  on  April  15  to  July,  1754.  The  theatre  was  now  called 
the  "New  Theatre"  but  was  the  same  building  occupied  in  1749- 
1750  by  the  Murra}-  and  Kean  Company,  namely,  the  warehouse 
mentioned  above.     In  T759  Douglass  opened  a  second  theatre  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Vernon  and  South  in 
Southern  Liberties  "Society  Hill,"  which  Dunlap  mentions  as  be- 
ing an  ordinary  wooden  building  afterwards  changed  into  three 
dwelling  houses.     Up  to  this  time  the  drama  in  Philadelphia  had 
found  a  home  only  in  temporary  structures.     In  1766  a  building 


'  Seilhamer  I.,  p.  29. 
Dunlap,  p.  15. 
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was  ereck-d  lor  llie  ptiriHisc  ii)  Soutliwark.  un  Soiilli  al)n\r 
Fourth,  by  Douglass,  wliicli  rcmaiued  the  only  theatu-  in  Thila- 
delphia  until  1792.  when  Ihc  (  hrstnnt  Strcel  hou^c  was  erccte<l 
for  Wignell  and  Reinil4;l<-'-  'Tiu's  South  street  huihhng  was  of 
wood  with  Httle  or  no  ornament  and  in  [855  was  used  as  a  (hs- 
tillery,  having-  the  sign  \'.  I\  Al.,  /.  (-..  ^'oung's  Pure  MaU.^  The 
revohitionary  struggle  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all  tlieatrieal 
performances,  the  Provincial  Congress,  assembled  in  Philadel- 
plu'a,  having  in  1774  recommended  a  sus])ension  of  all  public 
amusements,  and  agreed  to  discountenance  everv  species  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation,  gaming,  cockfighting,  exhibition  of 
shows,  plays  and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertainments. 
The  season  at  Charleston  was  the  last  work  by  the  American 
Company  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  last  performance  bv  pro- 
fessional players  in  Philadelphia  took  place  at  the  Southwark  in 
September  of  1774."  A  company  of  English  players  would 
hardly  be  considered  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  American 
cause.  The  theatres  closed  and  the  players  went  to  the  \\'est 
Indies.  During  the  periods  of  the  British  occupation  of  Boston. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  British  officers  formed  "Thespian 
Corps."  In  Boston  Fanueil  Hall  was  used  by  them  as  a  theatre, 
in  Philadelphia  they  used  the  Southwark  theatre. 

The  year  1782  marks  the  beginning  of  the  drama  under 
the  Republic,  but  the  returning  actors  could  not  proceed  at  once 
to  northern  cities,  but  played  for  several  years  in  Baltimore  '" 
and  Annapolis.  Pennsylvania  had  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  Congress  of  1778  and  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  theatre 
altogether.  This  law  was  still  in  force  in  T782  and  was  not 
repealed  till  March  2.  1789.  The  theatre  in  Southwark  opened 
on  A  [arch  9,  1789.  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  under 
State  authority.  From  1782  to  1789  the  theatre  in  Philadeli)hia 
was  under  the  ban.  and  such  plays  as  were  given  under  difficulties 
and   in  disguise  will  be  mentioned  later.     The  theatre  in    1 7S0 


■"  Wood,  p.  91. 
"  Seilhamer  II. 

'""Wliich  was  not  uiily  llie  iionic  ul   actors  and  actresses.  l)Ut  it  was  ilic 
only  city  that  produced  them."     Scilhanur  11. 
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is  spoken  of  by  an  eye  witness  of  the  opening  night  as  "pre- 
senting to  the  admiring  eyes  of  Americans  a  spectacle  which, 
for  the  style  of  its  emhelhshment,  far  excelled  anything  known 
before,  l)evond  all  comparison  superior  in  scenery,  decorations, 
dresses  and  general  splendor  to  that  exhibited  by  Douglass ;  the 
theatre  became  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  managers  were 
successful  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations."^^ 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  managers,  Wignell 
succeeded  in  forming  a  partnership  with  Reinagle,  a  musician  of 
the  company,  and  made  plans  for  a  new  theatre.  Wignell  went 
to  England  for  players  and  returned  in  1793,  the  year  of  the 
yellow  fever,  so  that  the  opening  in  Philadelphia  had  to  be  post- 
poned, and  the  company  began  in  Annapolis.  This  new  theatre 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  above  Sixth  and  be- 
came known  as  the  "New  Theatre,"  the  name  previously  applied 
to  the  first  structure  used  by  the  Hallams  in  1752.  The  South- 
wark  theatre  now  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Old  Theatre."  The 
Chestnut  street  theatre  was  opened  February  17,  1794,  with  the 
(.  ])cra.  The  Casflc  of  Andalusia,'^-  and  "the  inhabitants  alternately 
cr(  wtled  both  houses  to  sur\e}-  the  contest  and  judge  between 
til  m.  In  comedy  and  opera  the  palm  was  generally  given  to  the 
'Old' ;  l)ut  the  unrivalled  powers  of  Mrs.  Merry  gave  to  the  'Nczv' 
the  prize  in  tragedy. "^'"^  The  "New  Theatre"  had  another  attrac- 
tion in  the  ballet  dancing  of  Mr.  Byrne  and  ]\'Ir.  Wm.  Francis 
from  England.^*  The  season  of  1794  from  September  22 
lo  December  4,  was  the  last  season  of  the  old  company  at  the. 
Southwark,  this  house  having  been  in  use  28  years.  It  was 
ne\er  permanently  occupied  after  this,  but  was  used  from  time 
U)  time  by  strolling  companies  and  also  for  summer  seasons  by 
members  of  the  Chestnut  street  company.^'  Hallam  and  the 
old  company  yielded  the  field  of  Philadelphia  to  the  new 
company  and   withdrew   to   New    ^'ork   and    finally   sold  out   to 

"Mirror  of  Taste  and  Draitnaic  Censor  11.  p.   loi. 
'"  Uunlap,  p.   r  15. 
'' Mirror  of  Taste  II,  p.  104. 

"  Xot  tlic  Francis  of  tlic  Douglass  company  before  the  revolution.     Cf. 
-Seilhamer  I,  p.  IJ3. 
''■  Dunlap,  p.  89. 
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Will.  Dunlap,  to  wlioni  Wilkcns  "'  lias  clone  full  justice.  Tt  is 
of  interest  to  note  Dnnlap's  opinion  of  Wij4"ncll  and  the  eonipanv 
in  Phi]a(leli)liia.  "Wig-nell's  talents  and  inflnence  laid  Hie  founda- 
tion of  that  theatrical  establishment  in  Philadelphia  which  nour- 
ished for  many  years  more  nniformlv  and  with  actors  of  more 
general  estimation  as  citizens  and  artists  tlian  the  rival  institution 
in  New  ^'ork.  which  continued  for  some  time  longer  t(»  he  called 
the  'Old  American  Company.'  "^" 

From  1/94  on  for  some  years  the  Chestnut  street  theatre 
was  practically  the  only  theatre  in  Philadelphia  and  continued 
under  the  original  management  of  W'ignell  and  Reinagle,  main- 
taining its  early  policy  even  after  the  death  of  Wignell.  Air. 
Wignell  died  the  latter  part  of  February,  1803,  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  successful  season,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  during 
which  the  theatre  remained  closed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Wignell's  memory, ^^'^  the  theatre  opened  again  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Wignell  and  Reinagle  with  the  a.ssistance  of  Messrs. 
\\'arren  and  \\'ood  as  acting  managers.  Wood  '•'  remarks  that 
the  labors  of  the  stage  management  fell  to  his  share.  In  1809 
Wood  with  the  help  of  friends  i)urchased  one-half  of  Warren's 
interest  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  theatres 
and  assumed  practically  the  complete  active  management  in 
1 8 10.  He  withdrew  from  the  management  in  1826  but  con- 
tinued for  some  time  as  a  member  of  the  Chestnut  street  com- 
pany. Later  we  find  him  for  a  short  period  manager  of  the 
Arch  street  theatre,-'*  built  in  1828  during  its  first  season,  and 
still  later  appearing  now  and  then  at  all  the  existing  theatres.  He 
retired  permanently  from  the  stage  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fare- 
w^ell  Benefit  tendered  him  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  Wednes- 
day, November  18,  1846,  at  the  Walnut  street  theatre.-'  After 
the  retirement  of  Wood,  \\'arren  assumed  the  sole  management 
and   Cowell,    formerly  c)f  the   Walnut,   became  stage  manager. 


'"  \\ill<(.'ns,  p.  Ill  and  ft'. 

'•  Dunlap. 

"Aurora,  1803. 

"  Wood,  p.  104. 

-"  P.  352,  where  Wood  inistakingly  gives  date  1827. 

='  P.  470. 
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With  the  season  of  1828  ended  the  activity  of  WiUiani  Warren  as 
a  manager  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  pathos  of  his  simple 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the  papers  on  December  29, 
1828:  "On  the  iirst  day  of  January  the  Theatre,  Chestnut  vStreet 
will  be  placed  under  the  Management  of  Messrs.  Pratt  and 
W'emyss.  who  have  become  the  leasers  thereof  and  I  shall  have 
withdrawn  from  those  relations  with  the  public,  which  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  thirty-two  years. "^-  What  the  people  gen- 
erally thought  of  him  may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
which  appeared  on  the  day  of  his  benefit,  December  30,  1828: 
"During  a  residence  of  nearly  half  a  centur}^  in  our  city  Mr. 
Warren  has  become  extensively  and  advantageously  known,  his 
liberality  toward  public  charities  and  in  cases  of  public  calam- 
ities is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  in  the  relation  of  neighbor  and 
friend  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
him."-^  The  plays  for  the  evening  of  his  benefit  were  the  Merry 
JVk'es  of  JJ^indsor  and  the  Romantic  Drama  Illusion,  and  in 
this  connection  appeared  the  announcement  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  Warren,  with  the  added  remark  that  he  would  speak  in 
the  costume  of  Falstafif  in  order  not  to  keep  the  audience  waiting. 
The  pathos  of  all  this  becomes  clearer  when  we  read  Wood's  ^^ 
words:  "And  Warren  himself  found  that  his  recent  friends,  who 
had  got  possession  of  everything  he  had,  were  now  his  insatiable 
and  remorseless  creditors.  His  fate,  poor  fellow,  was  very 
hard."  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  if  Wood  thought  that  the 
drama  was  "at  sixes  and  sevens  .  .  .  permanence  belonged 
now  to  nothing  except  failure,  disorder  and  bankruptcy,  the  vital- 
ity of  the  theatre  neither  was  or  can  be  destroyed,  but  its  action 
was  irregular,  spasmodic  and  disordered."  Warren  remained 
however  a  member  of  the  company  a  short  time  as  actor  and 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  returned  to  the  Walnut  street  theatre 
in  May,  1829,  Mr.  Warren — "now  grown  feeble  and  dispirited 
and  with  all  his  plans  defeated,  and  his  former  amateur  friends 
now  represented  by  the  sheriff  in  their  place" — was  also  engaged 

"  PhiJadclpIiia  Gazette,  1828. 
-^  Philadelphia  Gazette,  1828. 
"  Wood.  p.  353. 
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as  a  regular  actor,  later,  at  the  Arcli  and  again  at  the  Chestnut, 
where  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  Philadelphia  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "Sir  Robert  Bramble"  of  The  Poor  Gcnilcinau  and  "linger- 
ing in  declining  health  and  spirits  in  Baltimore  he  gave  up  life, 
clouded  towards  its  close  by  many  aftlictions  and  cares."-''  The 
Wemyss  and  Pratt  management  was  of  short  duration  and  on 
Jul}-  lo,  1829,  the  "New  Thealre."  Chestnut  Street,  was  offered 
again  for  lease.-*^  It  was  opened  again  in  October,  1829,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Rowbotham  and  the  season  of  1829- 
1830  closed  on  ]\Iarch  21.  A  summer  season  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Lewis  T.  Pratt  followed  in  April  lasting  till  July  2r. 

The  theatre  on  Chestnut  street  was  known  from  the  begin- 
ning as  the  "New  Theatre,"  but  from  1814  different  names  ap- 
pear in  the  announcements,  simply  "Theatre,  Chestnut  Street," 
in  181 5  "New  Theatre"  alternates  with  "Philadelphia  Theatre." 
In  1818  Ralf's  Philadelphia  Ga::ette  prints  "Theatre."  while  the 
Aurora  prints  "Philadelphia  Theatre."  In  the  announcement  of 
the  opening  of  the  rebuilt  theatre  on  Chestnut  street  in  1822, 
the  company  having  in  the  meantime  for  two  seasons  played  at 
the  Walnut  street  house,  the  name  "New  Theatre"  appears  again, 
but  reverts  again  to  "Philadelphia  Theatre"-'^  in  1823,  at  least 
in  Binn's  Democratic  Press.  In  1824  the  National  Gazette  prints 
"Philadelphia  Theatre"  and  the  Aurora  "New  Theatre."  In 
1826  the  announcements  read  simply  "Theatre"  or  "Theatre, 
Chestnut  Street,"  but  in  the  announcement  of  the  lease  on  July 
10,  1829,  the  form  "New  Theatre,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia" 
appears  again.  From  this  time  on  to  1830  inclusive  the  news- 
paper announcements  are  headed  "Chestnut  Street  Theatre." 

On  April  2,  1820,  during  the  absence  of  the  company  in  Bal- 
timore this  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  plans  were  made  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site.  In  con- 
nection with  an  account  of  the  fire  given  in  Binn's  Democratic 
Press  on  April  3,  1820,  the  following  facts  are  given:  "The 
Theatre,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  c\ening  la^t 

■'Wood,  p.  365. 
^American  Sentinel,  1829. 

■'This  may  be  of  interest  to  play  nill  collectors,  since  the  name  "Phila- 
delphia Theatre"  was  a{)plied  to  other  theatres  of  the  city  at  various  times. 
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was  erected  in  1792  and  covered  an  area  of  150  feet  by  92. 
It  consisted  of  stock  divided  into  93  shares,  held  at  present  bv 
al)ont  40  individuals.  1'he  orit,nnal  cost  was  $135,000;  expen- 
si\e  iniproNcnicnts  liave  been  made  in  it  e\'ery  season  since  its 
erection." 

The  Wa]nut__Stre£t_Xh£atre,  still  standing  and  used  as  a 
theatre  at  this  date,  and  considered  the  oldest  theatre  now  stand- 
ing" in  America,  was  originally  built  as  a  circus  in  1808.  In  1812 
it  was  opened  also  as  a  theatre  under  the  name  of  "The  Olympic 
Theatre,"  as  appears  from  the  announcement :  "The  public  are 
respectfully  informed,  that  the  Olympic  Theatre  (late  circus) 
being  now  furnished  in  a  style  of  elegance  never  before  equaled 
on  the  continent  of  America  will  open  this  evening  January  i. 
with  a  grand  display  of  horsemanship  after  which  the  celebrated 
Comedy  of  the  Rk'oh:"-^  At  this  house  no  consistent  policy 
could  be  maintained,  for  it  was  alternately  used  by  various  com- 
panies. The  combination  of  horsemanship,  as  the  circus  part 
was  called,  with  plays  continued  in  the  autumn  season  of  1812, 
though  under  different  managers,  namely  under  Twaits  and 
Breshard.  The  year  181 3  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  circus 
performances  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  fact  the  house  was 
sold  by  the  sheriff  on  February  5,  18 13.  In  1814  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Twait's  Commonwealth  Company  till  March  17,  and  on 
November  25,  the  following  notice  appeared:  "On  Tuesday 
evening  29th  instant  at  7  o'clock  will  be  sold  at  the  Merchant's 
Coffe  House  A  certain  Lot  or  Piece  of  Ground  with  all  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  erected  consisting  of  what 
is  called  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  lot  continuing  in  front 
on  Walnut  Street  96  feet  6  inches,  and  on  Ninth  Street  140  feet, 
bounded  eastward  by  ground  now  or  late  of  Francis  Johnstone, 
Fsq.,  southward  by  Walnut  Street  and  westward  by  Ninth 
Street.  The  Theatre  and  Buildings  are  of  the  best  materials, 
and  finished  in  the  most  splendid  and  safest  style — considered 
as  the  handsomest  and  most  extensive  Theatre  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States." 

F.  Montmarlin  and  S.  Moses.  Auctioneers. 


U.  S.  Gazette,  1812. 
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In  1818,  when  it  was  still  known  as  the  Olympic  Theatre,  a 
coalition  took  place  between  JNIr.  Pepin  and  the  Messrs.  Caldwell 
and  Entwistle,  and  under  the  latter's  management  it  was  opened 
April  16,  18 18.  Spectacles  and  melodramas  were  announced, 
"in  which  all  the  Horses  will  be  actively  employed."  During 
1818  and  1819  circus  and  pantomime  seasons  alternated  with 
purely  theatrical  ones.-^  From  1820  to  the  autumn  of  1822  the 
house  was  occupied  by  the  Chestnut  Street  Company,  their  house 
having  burned  down  on  April  2,  1820,  while  the  company  was 
away  from  home,  playing  in  Baltimore. ^'^  Before  the  Chestnut 
Street  Company  occupied  the  Walnut  Street  house,  considerable 
changes  were  made,  which  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  the  Walnut  eventually  a  regular  theatre  rather  than  a 
combination  of  circus  and  theatre.''^  At  the  close  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Company's  season  of  1821-1822  at  the  Walnut 
street  house,  W^arren  &  Wood  sublet  the  latter  to  New  York 
people  and  under  changing  management  it  continued  as  the  home 
of  an  equestrian  company  until  1827,  the  name  of  Olympic  vary- 
ing with  simply  Circus.  In  1827  it  opened  as  "The  Philadelphia 
Theatre"^^'  under  the  management  of  Cowell.  January  i,  1829, 
it  opened  under  the  new  management  of  William  Blake  and  was 
known  from  that  time  as  the  "Walnut."  It  passed  under  new 
management  for  the  summer  season  of  1829,  namely  under 
Messrs.  S.  Chapman  &  John  Greene,  to  change  again  in  the  fall 
to  S.  Chapman  Greene  and  Edmonds  in  the  form  of  "Dramatic 


"'"'  Cf.,  an  announcement  by  Victor  Pepin  in  the  Democratic  Press,  August 
19,  1818,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  house  having  been  erected  by  Pepin  & 
Brechard  and  liad  cost  inclusive  of  ground  $100,000. 

™  Cf .,  p.  1 1  above. 

■""The  building  formerly  known  as  the  Olympic  Theatre  lias  lately  un- 
dergone a  complete  alteration  and  been  converted  into  a  splendid  theatre. 
The  ponderous  dome  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  stage  has  been  brought 
forward  several  feet.  A  pit  has  been  erected,  which  for  space  and  elegance 
has  never  been  equalled  in  any  theatre  on  the  Continent  at  large  and  a  con- 
venient new  door  has  been  opened  in  Ninth  Street.  The  Pit  Lobby  occupies 
all  the  space  of  the  former  Pit  of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  whole  of  the 
scener_v,  etc.,  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  H.  Warren  and  T. 
Reinagle,  aided  by  Messrs.  R.  Anners,  Jos.  Jefferson  and  J.  Darley."  An- 
nouncement in  U.  S.  Gazette,  1820. 

^-  Cf.  Note  2~.  The  Arch  street  house  opened  in  1828  was  also  known  as 
the  "Philadelphia  Theatre."  Libraries  and  individuals  having  old  play  bills 
should  note  the  dates  with  a  view  to  locate  the  right  theatre. 
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Republic,"  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  "that  all  trades- 
mens'  bills,  small  salaries  and  incidentals  will  be  paid  weekly; 
the  balance  of  receipts  will  then  be  divided  among  the  company." 
Toward  the  end  of  1830  all  announcements  of  plays  at  this  the- 
atre disappear  from  the  papers,  and  there  are  indications,  such 
as  the  lowering  of  prices  a  few  weeks  before,  that  the  company 
was  in  difficulty.  An  announcement  on  February  19,  that  the 
theatre  would  open  on  the  20th,  under  the  entire  direction  and 
management  of  Messrs.'  S.  and  W.  Chapman  leaves  no  doubt 
that  there  had  been  an  intermission  of  about  a  month.  After 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  S.  Chapman  about  May  16,  1830,  Mr. 
W.  Chapman  became  sole  manager  and  is  again  announced  as 
such  for  the  season  of  1 830-1 831.  A  critic  of  the  day,  while 
complimenting  Mr.  Chapman  for  his  efforts,  indicates  a  bad 
financial  condition  not  only  of  the  Walnut  but  of  all  the  theatres, 
and  in  this  agrees  with  the  view  of  Wood  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chestnut  Street  house. 

The  Arch  Street  theatre,  still  standing  and  used  as  a  theatre, 
is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  Arch  Street  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  It  was  opened  October  i,  1828,  under  the  management 
of  W.  Wood,  which  he  however  relinquished,  although  the  re- 
ceipts were  good,  on  account  of  "the  disorderly  and  ill  assorted 
company,  whom  he  could  not  undertake  to  govern."  The  theatre 
was  closed  and  alterations  and  improvements  promised  to  any 
manager  who  would  take  the  house.  In  the  spring  of  1829  Mr. 
A.  J.  Phillips  became  lessee  and  manager  and  announced  a  short 
season  previous  to  the  regular  opening  in  September  in  a  house 
"considered  the  most  complete  in  the  Union"  and  promised  the 
"restoration  of  the  drama  to  its  original  legitimacy."  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  spoken  of  by  the  Sentinel  as  "a  native  of  this  city,  and 
has  for  some  time  past  been  studying  the  history  of  the  Drama 
and  has  been  able  to  discover  to  what  cause  its  failure  in  this 
city  is  to  be  attributed."  The  theatre  opened  for  the  winter 
season  on  August  31,  under  Mr.  Phillips  and  in  the  Sentinel  is 
referred  to  as  the  "Philadelphia  Theatre."^^ 


Cf.   Notes  27  and  32. 
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Minor  Theatres,  Gardens,  Halls,  etc. 

Besides  the  theatres  mentioned,  appear  from  time  to  time 
numerous  Gardens,  Halls  and  Museums,  some  of  them  rising  to 
the  dignity  of  regular  theatres,  especially  after  1820  and  contin- 
uing for  several  seasons.  The  announcements  in  the  papers  were 
irregular  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  theatrical  perform- 
ances have  been  missed  in  this  enumeration. 

"The  Philadelphia  Garden,"  announcements  of  which  are 
frequent  from  18 13  to  1818,  was  situated  at  828  Race,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Jos.  Latarno.  The  entertainments  were 
mostly  confined  to  music  by  a  "Grand  Italian  Band."  "Admis- 
sion on  days  of  Music  12^2  cents  which  is  returnable  in  refresh- 
ments." 

"Vauxhall  Garden"^^  is  described  as  situated  on  Broad  be- 
low Walnut,  the  site  of  the  late  Lippincott  Mansion.  Until  18 19 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  only  for  concerts  and  general  enter- 
tainments, "Admission  on  days  of  Music  50  cents,  25  cents  re- 
turned in  refreshments."  In  1819  a  stage  was  erected  and  under 
the  name  of  "Pavilion  Theatre"  a  number  of  plays  were  given. 
Accounts  of  a  riot  and  arrests  appear  in  182 1  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  public  sale  of  the  Garden  on  March  27,  1822,  by  Thos. 
Passmore  &  Co.,  Auctioneers.    It  was  reopened  in  1824. 

At  "Columbia  Garden,"  situated  461  Market  street  accord- 
ing to  the  papers,  Manfredt  &  Co.  are  announced  as  engaged  at 
the  theatre  June  9,  18 13,  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  Astolfi  &  Co., 
owners,  and  performances  of  pantomimes,  farces,  etc.,  are  prom- 
ised. "Admission  on  Music  days  25  cents  half  of  which  is  re- 
stored in  refreshments."  Further  announcements  appear  in  18 19, 
and  in  1820  the  name  changes  to  "Tivoli  Garden,"  and  the  site  is 
given  on  Market  near  Water  Works ;  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Stanislas.  The  theatre  opened  more  regularly  May  16, 
1820,  legerdemain  and  philosophical  illustrations  alternating 
with  plays.  October  10,  1820,  Stanislas  opened  a  "Tivoli 
Winter  Theatre"  on  Prune  street  between  Viith  and  Sixth,  where 


"  Cf .,  two  interesting  articles  by  "Pcnn"  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  June  26  and  27,  1905,  written  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
Lippincott  Mansion. 
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performances  were  given  every  evening.  Summer  seasons  at  the 
"Summer  Garden,"  Market  near  Centre  Square,  and  winter  sea- 
sons at  the  "TivoH  Winter  Theatre"  alternated,  and  the  latter 
came  later  to  be  known  as  the  "Prune  Street  Theatre"  and  "City 
Theatre"  under  the  management  of  Morrison  and  Porter  in  1822- 
1823.  In  the  fall  of  1823  WilHams,  late  of  Boston,  is  mentioned 
as  stage  manager.  After  November  17,  1823,  no  further  an- 
nouncements appear  of  the  "Prune  Street  or  City  Theatre."  An 
additional  season  occurs  however  of  the  "Tivoli  Garden"  in  1824 
and  then  it  appears  again  as  the  "Pavilion  Circus"  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "Pavilion  Theatre"  mentioned  above)  in 
1826  with  numerous  plays.  Still  later,  evidently  under  different 
management,  an  announcement  on  July  9,  1826,  reads :  "Summer 
Theatre,"  formerly  "Pavilion  Circus."  A  reference  appears  as 
late  as  1828  of  a  Circus,  Market  Street,  which  may  have  been  the 
same. 

A  few  scattered  announcements  appear  in  1828  of  a  "Sans 
Pareil  Theatre,"  Market  Street,  and  judging  from  the  fact  that 
benefits  are  announced,  it  must  have  been  running  for  some  time. 

Another  Market  Street  theatre  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
is  mentioned  in  1822,  where  performances  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  rope  and  wire  dancing  and  tumbling. 

Under  the  heading  "Saloon  of  Apollo,"  N.  E.  corner  of 
Seventh  and  South,  E.  E.  Warwick  "informs  lovers  of  Harmony 
that  on  August  31,  1822,  Saturday,  recommences  his  'Free 
and  Easy,'  Mr.  McClear  original  American  Songs,  sketches 
from  Mathews'  Mail  Coach  Adventures  and  other  vocal  talents." 
No  regular  plays  or  even  farces  seem  to  have  been  given.  At 
another  "Free  and  Easy"  on  Bank  Street,  at  Burns'  Tavern,  no 
reference  to  any  play  or  farce  occurs. 

"Washington  Hall,"^^  mentioned  in  1818,  seems  to  have  been 
the  home  for  concerts,  though  a  mechanical  theatre  is  advertised 
in  1 81 8,  including  Pantomimes.  Other  places,  where  at  least 
short  plays  or  farces  were  or  may  have  been  given  were  the 


^^  An  announcement  of  the  proposed  erection  of  Music  Fund  Hall  (di- 
mensions no  by  60,  corner  stone  laid  May  25,  1824,  finished  December  i, 
1824),  "on  the  site  of  a  church,  lately  occupied  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Rev.   Mr.  Skinner,"  refers  to  the  burning  down  of  Washington  Hall. 
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"Mansion  House"  next  U>  Washington  Hall  in  1818,  ••Masonic 
Hall"  1818,  "Pennsylvania  Museum"  1824,  the  "Washington 
Museum"  1824,  the  "Philadelphia  Museum"  1824  and  the  "Co- 
lumbian Theatre/'  Seventh  and  Chestnut,  Signor  Aparicio.  1824. 

"La  Fayette  Vauxhall,"  of  wiiich  a  woodcut  apjjcars  in 
Binn's  DciiiocraHc  Press  July  30,  1826,  and  which  is  pn^hably 
the  same  Vauxhall  Garden  mentioned  before,  shows  announce- 
ments in  1824  and  as  late  as  1827.  Then  there  was  the  "La  Fay- 
ette Theatre,"''"  of  which  the  following  announcement  appears 
May  22,  1824:  "The  extensive  Saloon  South  Fifth  above  Prune 
has  been  fitted  up  for  Theatrical  Perf(;rmances  t(;  open  May  2^." 
Only  a  few  plays  are  mentioned.  At  "The  Philadelphia  Laby- 
rinth Garden,"  Arch  and  Broad,  no  plays  are  recorded. 

Last  to  be  mentioned  is  "Washington  Circus"  under  the 
direction  of  Fogg  and  Stickney,  situatetl  on  the  Old  York  Road 
between  Tammany  and  Green,  Northern  Liberties.  During  the 
early  part  of  1829  it  was  the  home  of  circus  and  pantomime, 
and  later  it  was  reconstructed  and  changed  from  Circus  to 
Theatre.  A  new  stage  was  erected  50  feet  deep  and  70  feet 
wide  and  the  Ring  changed  to  Pit,  seating  1200  persons.''"  Later 
in  the  season  it  is  spoken  of  as  "The  Washington  Aniphitliealre." 
A  winter  season  began  in  October,  1829,  but  no  announcements 
appear,  in  the  papers  consulted,  after  July  10,  1830.  On  Sep- 
tember first,  1830,  an  announcement  appears  in  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle: "The  Washington  Theatre,  Old  York  Road,  has  been  taken 
by  a  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  is  to  be  again  converted  into 
a  circus  and  will  be  opened  in  about  two  weeks."  In  the  mean- 
time a  company  of  amateurs  appeared  here  for  a  few  evenings 
during  August  and  performed  a  Cierman  piece  each  night. 

Opposition  to  Theatrical  Perforinaiices. 

The  opposition  was  so  much  more  determined  and  for  a 
considerable  time  successful  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  few  words 


""  i8j4  was  the  year  of  Lafayette's  visit  to  Piiiladelpliia.  On  .August 
i8th  a  MieetiuK  was  held  in  the  State  House  ^'ard  to  arrange  for  his  recep- 
tion. Thomas  Leii)er  in  the  chair,  .Mathew  Carey,  .Secretary,  and  the  nieetiuR 
was  acUh-esscd  hy  Messrs.  C\  P.iddle  .iiul  Iv  S.  I'.urd,  Lafayette  arrived 
August  2ISt. 

^'  A  III  erica  n  Sciiliiwl,  June   lo,   i8_'y. 
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are  necessary  to  make  its  nature  clear  and  to  show  the  attitude 
of  the  German  element  of  the  population  toward  the  theatre.  The 
South  was  best  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  drama. ^  The  Pres- 
byterians of  the  New  England  provinces  were  opposed  to  any 
innovations  upon  the  sescetic  habits  and  particularly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tliese  "profane  stage  plays,"  which  had  been  the  de- 
light of  the  Jacobite  cavaliers,  the  enemies  of  their  forefathers. 
New  York,  originally  a  Dutch  province,  retained  much  of  the 
language  and  manners  of  that  people  and  could  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  resort  after  the  southern  provinces.  But  the  Quakers 
of  Philadelphia  were  the  most  insistent  opponents  of  scenic  rep- 
resentations. The  French  minister,  Dr.  Rayneval,  writing  in 
1778,  says  in  a  letter,  speaking  of  Congress:-  "It  is  the  northern 
members,  called  the  Presbyterian  partv,  that  delight  in  passing 
moral  laws,  so  as  to  keep  their  credit  and  vigor  in  full  exercise. 
Such  contests  interfere  with  important  business."  Before  the 
Revolution  bills  passed  to  prevent  theatrical  entertainments 
could  be  and  were  set  aside  by  the  King;  but  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  each  State  was  supreme,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  Philadelphia  maintained  its  hostility  much  longer  than 
any  one  of  the  other  States.  Opposition  to  the  stage  during  the 
early  period  was  however  based  not  only  on  moral  grounds  but 
on  political,  for  the  actors  were  English  and  their  sympathies 
were  supposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  British  aggression.  Even 
before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  strong  republican  senti- 
ment, especially  in  New  York,  gave  rise  to  attacks  on  the  theatre. 
As  early  as  1766  the  players,  recognizing  this  difficulty,  changed 
the  name  of  the  company  to  "The  American  Company,"  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  company  became  the  "American  Com- 
pany" in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  most  of  its  members  making  this 
country  their  home.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  actors  were 
for  years,  even  after  the  Revolution,  recruited  from  England,  yet 
the  opposition  to  them  as  Englishmen  was  not  manifested  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Most  of  them,  after  return- 
ing- from  the  West  Indies,  considered  themselves  as  Americans, 


'  Dunlap,  p.  12. 
"  Seilhamer,  p.  49. 
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and  whether  as  a  matter  of  pohcy  or  from  conviction,  they 
allowed  their  patriotic  feelings  to  appear  in  the  announcements 
and  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  occasional  addresses,  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  But  when  Seilhammer,  to  strengthen  his 
statement  in  regard  to  their  Americanism,  adds,  that  at  least  one 
became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  patriot  army,  he  unintention- 
ally weakens  his  point,  for  tlie  actor  referred  to  was  Franzis 
Mentges  of  Menzius.  a  (lernian  or  Hollander,  of  whom  more 
Avill  be  said  later.^ 

The  Quakers  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  theatre,  but  exer- 
cised great  influence  both  in  the  municipal  government  and 
in  that  of  the  Province;  the  Presbyterians  had,  if  possible, 
a  greater  terror  of  the  "profane  stage  plays."  The  Baptist  con- 
gregation of  Philadelphia  also  were  bitterly  opposed  to  these 
plays  and  were  instrumental  in  having  a  bill  passed  against  theat- 
rical entertainments  in  June,  1760,  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
King  in  Council  in  September  of  the  same  year.  But  these  efforts 
against  the  theatre  were  not  confined  to  the  churches  of  entirely 
or  partly  English  origin.  In  1759  a  petition  from  the  ministers, 
church  wardens  and  elders  of  the  Lutheran  German  Congregation 
of  Philadelphia  was  presented  praying  "that  a  law  be  enacted  to 
prevent  the  building  of  a  playhouse  or  theatre  in  or  near  the  said 
city,  which  the  petitioners  hear  is  intended  and  already  begun."* 
That  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  German  churchmen  had  not 
ceased  as  late  as  1795  is  evident  from  a  statement  in  Bulow's 
letters  as  translated  and  published  in  the  Port  Folio  of  1802.-' 
After  stating  that  the  "Moravians  have  contributed  most  to  the 
preservation  of  the  German  language  in  Pennsylvania,"  he  con- 
tinues :  "the  German  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  are  with 
respect  to  religion^  about  fifty  years  behind  hand  of  Germany. 

Mr.  ,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at   Philadelphia,   declared   in 

print,  that  the  yellow  fever  was  a  visitation  of  God  to  punish  the 
admission  of  a  company  of  stage  players  at  Philadelphia,  such  a 
godless  crew,   never  having  been   before  tolerated   there.      Mr. 


'  Cf.,  p.  21  above,  and  pp-  .^7-3^- 

*  Cf .,  p.  6  above. 

"Port  Folio,  1802,  II,  31.  P-  -'4- 
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has  too  much  understanding  to  IjeHeve  this ;  but  he  knew 


what  sort  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with."  Evidences  are  not 
lacking  to  show  tliat  the  German  element  outside  of  the  church 
bodies,  at  least  during  the  early  period,  if  not  opposed  to 
the  theatre,  were  wholly  indifferent  to  it.  Later  on  we  meet  with 
some  announcements  which  indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  attract  the  German  element  of  the  city,  such  as 
printing  especial  attractions  in  German  characters  or  even  in  Ger- 
man, or  announcing  a  song  to  be  sung  in  German.  Thus  in  1807 
appears  an  announcement  of  the  Southwark  theatre :  "The  Dutch 
Fisherman ; or,  a  Scene  in  Holland,"  including  a  Lilliputian  Frolic : 
"Der  Zwergel  Tantz,"  to  conclude  with  the  Magic  chamber,  "Das 
Schatten  Spiel,"  etc.,  and  later  in  the  season  is  announced:  "Die 
Alta  Jungfer." 

In  the  South  society  encouraged  and  patronized  the  theatre, 
but  in  the  North  the  support  came  more  from  the  middle  classes. 
From  the  statement  of  Col.  A.  Graydon  *'  we  may  infer  that  the 
theatre  was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  refined  society,  for 
he  seems  to  offer  an  apology  for  mentioning  the  subject :  "A 
short  time  before  the  epoch  of  my  becoming  a  student  of  law, 
the  city  was  visited  by  a  company  of  players,  since  styling  them- 
selves, The  old  American  Company.  They  had  for  several  years 
been  exhibiting  in  the  islands,  and  now  returned  to  the  continent 
in  the  view  of  dividing  their  time  and  labours  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  .  .  .  This  topic  may  be  disgusting  to 
persons  of  gravity;  but  human  manners  are  my  theme,  as  well 
in  youth  as  in  age.  Each  period  has  its  playthings,  and  if  the 
strollers  of  Thespis  have  not  been  thought  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Grecian  history,  this  notice  of  the  old  American  stagers  may 
be  granted  to  the  levity  of  memoirs,"  and  again:  "Although  the 
theatre  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  stimulus  to  those  vices 
which  something  inherent  in  our  nature  renders  essential  to  the 
favored  hero  of  the  drama  and  the  novel,  it  was  yet  useful  to 
me  in  one  respect.  It  induced  me  to  open  books  which  had  hitherto 
lain  neglected  on  the  shelf.     ...     I  became  a  reader  of  plays. 


The  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chicfiy  Spent  in  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  181 1. 
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and  particularly  those  of  Shakespeare.     .  .     I'Voni  these   1 

passed  to  Otuay  and  Rowe  and  then  to  poets  of  every  description, 
the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  and  the  poems  of  Boileau."  Complain- 
ing of  the  rapid  promotion  of  an  adjutant  to  be  a  major,  he  con- 
tinues:  "This  adjutant  was  ^Fentjes,  already  spoken  of  as  fenc- 
ing master  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  first  appeared  there  in  a  less 
dignifie<l  ch<iracter  on  the  stage,  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
his  preferment  still  more  galling."  Seilhamer  cites  that  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Harmon's  death  in  Rivington's  Gazette,  June  3, 
1773.  was  the  first  obituary  notice  of  an  actress  ever  printed  in 
an  American  newspaper,  and  that  when  ]\Irs.  Morris  was 
drowned  in  Kill  von  Kull.  December.  1767.  the  papers  reported 
the  accident  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  adding,  that  the  victim 
was  "of  the  plav  house."  These  were  the  days  when  everybody, 
connected  with  the  play-house  was  apparently  outside  of  the  pale 
of  respectable  society." 

We  ha^•e  seen  that  Hallam  and  his  company  on  their  return 
from  the  West  Indies  after  the  Revolution  could  not  get  a  foot- 
hold in  Philadelphia  at  once.  Petitions  were  started  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  1782  and  in  1784  there  seemed  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess for  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  repeal,  which  provided  a  tax 
on  the  theatre  and  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  to  revise 
every  article  of  stage  performance :  that  is,  a  censor.  Under  these 
difficulties  Hallam  announced  plays  under  assumed  names 
and  in  various  w^ays  avoided  legal  interference,  but  he  could 
not  have  done  this  without  the  backing  of  a  large  and  strong 
element  in  the  city,  who  were  determined  to  sui)port  a  theatre. 
Hallam  began  with  what  he  called  "Lecture  on  Heads,"  .\pril  i. 
1784,  and  Seilhamer  notes  that  for  tlie  first  time  some  of  the 
papers  displayed  a  friendly  spirit.  On  April  14,  1783.  the  i)ost- 
l)onement  of  ".\n  entire  new  lecture  "  was  announced  because 
"llie  principal  part  of  the  inachinery!  will  not  be  ready  for  rep- 
resentation until  that  time.""  Other  plays  were  announced  as 
prologues.  During  1783  some  minor  plays,  such  as  farces,  were 
announced  bv  their  actual  name.     Hut  as  late  as  1783  the  com- 


■  ScilhaiiKT  1.  p.  ^75- 

•"  Peiinsvltvnhi  Puikelt.  .April  j;.  T^-l- 
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missioners  of  the  Almshouse  decHned  to  receive  the  proceeds  of 
a  Benefit  for  the  Poor.  A  few  examples  of  announcements  will 
show  their  character : 

Eduard  and  Eleonora  Thomson  "]\Ioral  poem" 

Jane  Shore  "tale" 

Hamlet  "moral  and  instructive  tale" 

"Improper  education"  stood  for  "She  Stoops  To  Conquer," 
"Impertinent  Curiosit}^"  for  "the  Busybody."  It  would  seem  that 
the  opposition  was  more  determined  some  years,  for  in  1785 
farces  were  given  in  their  correct  names,  while  in  1 788  plays  were 
still  given  in  disguise  and  the  performance  announced  as  "gratis." 

Strange  enough  there  are  numerous  recorded  visits  of 
George  Washington  to  the  theatre,  three  during  the  season  of 
1788.  and  this  more  than  anything  else  shows  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  theatre  at  that  period.  In  1789  this  condition  as  far 
as  the  sanction  of  the  law  was  concerned  came  to  an  end  and 
llallam  and  his  company  opened  "by  authority." 

The  following  complete  announcement  from  the  year.  1787 
may  serve  as  a  further  example : 

At  the  Opera  House,  in  Southwark,  This 

Evening,  the  30th  of  July,  will 

be  Performed 

A  Concert. 

Between  the  parts  of  the  Concert  will  be 

introduced  a  Comic  Lecture  in  five 

parts  on  the 

Pernicious  Vice  of  Scandal. 

By  particular  desire — the  original  prologue 

to  the 

School  for  Scandal. 

Written  by  R.  B.  Sheridan  Esq.    Author  of  the 

Duenna.  Rivals,  Critic,  etc. 

General  Conditiojis  at  the  Theatres. 

These  companies  of  players  were  stock  companies.  The  Old 
American    Company    played    alternately    in    Philadelphia,    New 
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York  and  points  m  tlie  South  as  far  as  Williamsburg,  and  also 
North  to  Newport.     The  later  company  with  headquarters  at  the 
Chestnut,  played  long  seasons  there  and  short  seasons  in  Balti- 
more, Annapolis  and  later  also  in  Washington.    The  Philadelphia 
season  began  some  seasons  as  laic  as  the  middle  ot    December 
and  continued  into  April  or  May.  and  sometimes  c\cn  into  June, 
some  seasons  began  as  early  as  Septeml)cr.     The  repertoire  ot 
the  seasons  at  places  outside  of  Philadelphia  was  mostly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  repertoire,  but  occasionally  a  new  piece 
was  brought  out  by  the  company  when  away  from  home.     At  first 
the  usual  davs  of  performance  were  Monday.  Wednesday  and 
Friday,   with   occasional   performances   (mi    Saturday,   especially 
after   the   benefits   began;    gradual]}-    Saturday   l)ecame   one   of 
the  regular  days.     At  intervals,  on  account  of  the  engagement 
of  some  star  actor,  performances  took  place  every  day  of  the 
week,  this  became  more  and  more  frequent   from   i8t8  on  and 
by  1824  it  was  the  rule  at  the  Chestnut  Street  house.      .\t  the 
Walnut  Street  house  the  days  were  at  first  Monday.  Tuesday. 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  but  here  also  every  day  performances 
became  the  rule  later  on,  and  the  Arch  Street  house  started  with 
every  day  performances  in  1828.     Most  of  the  actors  and  even 
some  of  the  employes  were  entitled  to  benefits.     The  programme 
on  such  nights  was  as  a  rule  very  elaborate,  including  often  three 
separate  plays  besides  interspersed  songs,  dances,  addresses,  etc. 
On  ordinary  nights  at  least  two  pieces  were  played,  a  tragedy 
or  a  comedv  followed  by  a  farce  or  pantomime,  or  an  opera  fol- 
fowed  by  a  comedy  or  vice  versa.     During  the  early  period  the 
term  Opera  is  applied  mostly  to  jilays  interspersed  with  songs. 
1"bis  rule  of  afterpieces  was  an    I-.nglish   and   h>ench  rule  and 
was  rigidly  adhered  to  long  after   i8,:;o.     The  plays  are  usually 
found  advertised  in  the  papers,  during  some  years  very  bnelly, 
during  others  full  casts  are  given,  the  authors  of  the  plays  are 
mentioned,  the  former  successes  of  the  plays  briefly  mentioned 
and  occasionally  the  place  and  date  of  its  first  appearance.  an<l 
here  figure  most  frequently  the  L.mdon  theatres  ..f  Drury  Lane. 
Havmarket  and  Covent  Garden,  and  later  on  we  lind  references 
to    New    York    and    Boston    successes.     Paris    is    also    referre<l 
to  especially   in   the  case  of   numerous   pantomimes,      .^ome  ol 
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the  advertisements  are  very  elaborate,  taking  up  more  than  a 
column  of  the  paper,  giving  besides  casts  an  outline  of  the  scenes, 
and  in  the  case  of  "Serious  Pantomimes"  full  details  of  the  story. 
This  is  especially  true  from  about  1800  on  for  a  few  years.  As 
an  illustration  may  serve  an  announcement  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
U.  S.  of  April  3d,  1803,  the  closing  night  of  the  season,  repro- 
duced b_\-  the  North  American,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ga- 
zette, on  April  3.  1903.  in  its  column  "North  American  News  of 
a  Hundred  Years  ago  today" : 

"New  Theatre. 

Last  Night  of  Performance 

This  evening.  April  3.  1804. 

\\\\\  be  presented  a  Historical  Play,  interspersed 

with  songs,  called 

The  Hero  of  the  North, 

Founded  on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Vasa  the 

Swedish  Hero 

Written  by  Mr.  Diamond  Jr. 

Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 

with  unbounded  applause. 

\\'ith  new  scenery  and  decorations 

The  scenery  designed  bv  Messrs.  Holland  and  IMilbourne. 

The  Original  Music  by  Mr.  Kelly,  with  Orchestra  parts  by 

Mr.  Reinagle  and  Mr.  Cheatedun." 

The  cast  follows  and  a  description  of  the  principal  scenes,. 
"1^)  which  will  be  added  a  pantomimical  Romance  (never  acted 
here)  called 

Black  Beard ; 

or,  the  Outlawed  Pirates, 

(With  new  Scenery  and  Decorations) 

Performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  upwards  (jf  160 

nights  to  overflowing  houses. 

The  cast  follo\vs  and  a  full  description  of  the  Pantomime. 

Tn  the  case  of  many  ])lays  the  names  have  been  so  changed 

that  these  alone  wemld  yix'e  us  no  cine  as  to  their  oriijin,  whether 
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of  English,  German  or  French  (origin,  bnt  the  casts,  even  some- 
times incomplete  are  most  \aluable.  l''or  the  fact  that  a  play  is 
a  translation  or  adai)tation  is  not  always  stated,  sometimes  the 
statement  is  made  "from  the  German"  and  at  times  the  public 
is  allowed  to  assume  that  the  play  is  of  native  or  English  origin. 
Such  long  runs  as  mentioned  in  London  or  Paris  theatres  are 
unheard  of  here.  Five  or  six  times  in  succession  is  a  long  run 
during  the  early  years  and  up  to  1830.  I  have  recorded  no 
longer  run  than  25  in  one  season  and  then  not  on  successive 
nights.  This  was  "Faustus"  at  the  Arch  Street  theatre  during 
the  season  of  1829-1830.  Before  the  Revolution  the  advertise- 
ments and  the  play  bills  end  with  "\'i\at  rex"  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution with  "Vivat  Republica,"'  which,  however,  soon  disappears. 
The  dt)ors  opened  at  first  at  3  P.  M.  and  the  curtain  rose  at 
6,  later  on  this  was  changed  to  5.15  and  6.13  and  later 
still  to  5.30  and  6.30  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
summer  it  was  as  late  at  6  and  7  respectively.  In  1826  the 
Chestnut  Street  house  observed  the  hours  5.43  and  6.43  in  the 
w'inter,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  6.30  and  7.30.  In 
1827  the  announcements  give  6  and  7  for  the  French  company, 
while  the  regular  company  opens  again  in  the  fall  at  5.30  and 
the  curtain  rises  at  6.30.  The  time  of  opening  grows  later  and 
later.  During  the  summer  season  of  1828  it  is  6.45  and  /•30. 
and  for  the  fall  season  of  1829,  6.30  and  7,  and  in  May  of  1830 
7  and  7.45.  thus  graduall}-  approaching  the  time  observed  at  the 
l)resent  day  of  7.30  and  8  to  8.13.  When  the  Olympic,  later 
known  as  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  developed  from  a  circus 
into  a  theatre  in  181 2,  the  time  for  doors  and  curtain  was  3  and 
6  respectively.  In  the  summer  of  1818  the  doors  opened  at  0 
and  curtain  rose  at  7,  and  according  to  a  special  announcement 
June  3,  1818,  "performances  will  conclude  by  11  o'clock  at  the 
farthest."  This  was  however  not  maintained,  for  in  the  winter 
of  1818  we  hud  again  3.30  and  O.30  given.  In  1S23  the  summer 
season  shows  6.30  and  7.30  and  the  following  winter  season  f).30 
and  7,  in  the  summer  season  of  1827  we  have  7  and  7.30,  which. 
however,  is  mA  mainlained,  the  winter  of  1828-1829  sh.iwing  T) 
and  7,  and  1829- 1831).  r>.  1  3  and  7.  and  while  thi-.  time  from  this 
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on  varies  a  little,  being  on  certain  dates  a  little  earlier,  we  find 
for  ]\Iay  15,  1830,  the  time  7  and  8  given.  Thus  the  Walnut  was 
the  first  of  the  two  houses  to  adopt  later  hours  and  reached  by 
1830  a  later  date  than  the  Chestnut.  The  Arch  Street  during 
the  three  months'  season  of  1828  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Chestnut,  maintained  about  the  same  hours 
as  the  Chestnut,  5.45  and  6.45,  and  5.30  and  6.30;  but  under  new 
management  the  hours  for  the  spring  of  1829  were  6.30  and  7.15, 
though  in  January  of  1830  for  the  winter  months  the  time  is 
somewhat  earlier  again,  namely  6  and  6.45.  When  we  consider 
that  the  Walnut  with  its  circus  combination  appealed  to  a  more 
popular  audience,  we  can  understand  the  gradual  adoption  of  a 
later  hour.  The  earlier  hour  was  no  doubt  more  fashionable  and 
as  long  as  the  Chestnut  Street  house  maintained  itself  as  the 
more  fashionable  house  it  held  on  to  the  earlier  hours.  The  Arch 
Street  sought  as  we  have  seen  to  maintain  the  more  fashionable 
hour.  The  Tivoli  theatre  being  of  even  a  more  popular  character 
than  the  Walnut,  began  its  performances  in  summer  at  8  P.  IM. 
and  its  winter  season  of  1821  at  the  Prune  Street  house  gives 
doors  6  and  curtain  7,  and  the  latest  announcements  in  1828  give 
for  August  7.30  and  8. 

The  old  company  at  the  Southwark  maintained  of  course 
the  early  hours,  and  in  1790  we  read  the  following  notice: 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  requested  to  send  their  servants  to 
keep  places  by  five  o'clock  and  order  them,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany are  seated  to  withdraw  as  they  can  not  on  any  account  be 
permitted  to  remain."^ 

The  papers  during  the  early  period  contain  few  references 
to  the  theatre  outside  of  the  paid  advertisements.  From  time  to 
time  an  interest  awakens  and  for  a  brief  period  criticisms  appear. 
These  early  criticisms  are  mostly  of  a  personal  nature  and  refer 
more  to  the  actor  and  his  acting  than  to  the  merit  of  tlie  pla}" 
The  important  political  events  both  in  this  country  and  luirope 
excluded  almost  everything  else.  From  1800  on  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  became  more  numerous  and  some  of  these 


^Gazette  of  ihcA'.  S.,  i-go. 
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give  some  attention  to  the  drama,  while  from  time  to  time  period- 
icals appear  which  give  almost  their  whole  attention  to  the  drama, 
and  of  these  a  few  are  still  extant  and  furnish  us  with  a  reflex 
of  the  taste  of  the  period.  Other  incidental  references  and  crit- 
icisms must  be  sought  for  in  occasional  pamphlets,  memoirs  of 
individuals,  accounts  of  travels  and  in  letters  published  and 
unpublished. 

Judging  from  the  names  of  musicians  as  they  are  given  botii 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we  find  that  from  the  earliest 
period  up  to  about  1825  English,  Irish,  French  and  Italian  names 
predominate.  Irish  music  especially  was  a  favorite  during  the 
early  period  and  Dublin  Theatre  is  often  mentioned  as  the  home 
of  some  successful  i)iece.  The  ballet  played  an  important  i)art 
and  dances  of  various  kinds,  especially  Irish  and  Scotch  dances 
besides  French  steps,  the  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  depending 
lar^elv  on  the  nationalitv  of  the  director.  The  French  dances 
are  frequently  announced  in  French  form  as  well  as  the  panto- 
mimes of  French  origin.  Thus  during  the  season  of  1794-93  we 
find 

"L'amour  trouve  les  moyens,  or  the  Fruitless  precaution," 
Comic  Dance. 

"La  petite  Piedmontese,"  Pantomime  Ballet. 
"Les  deux  Chasseurs."  Comic  Ballet,  and  during  the  season 
of  1795-96  "La  Bonne  petite  Fille,"  Pantomime  Ballet. 
"La  Foret  Noire,"  Serious  Pantomime. 
"Puce  de  Provence  &  La  Belle  Magalone,"  Ballet. 
A  dance   is   announced   under  the   name  of   "Les   Delices 
D'Amerique,  in  which  will  l)e  introduced  an  entire  new  set  of  Co- 
tillons, composed  by  iMr.  I'lancis,"  number  3  and  4  of  which  are 
market   "Strathspey   Reels,    composed   entirely   of    the    favorite 
Scotch  steps."  The  reasons  for  the  French  influence  are  of  course 
apparent,   and   in   connection   with  some  of  the  plays,  such  as 
"Minna  von  Barnhclm"  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  it  more 
at  length.    As  late  as  1813  the  Philadelphia  papers  publi.shcd  lists 
of  h>ench  letters  remaining  at  the  Postoffice  "Listc  des  lettrcs 
frangaises    re.stant    a    la    Poste.     A    Philadelphia    Ic    31.    .Mars 
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1813."'"  The  theatres  maintained  until  long-  after  1830  the 
arrangement  of  the  English  theatres  and  three  places  and  three 
prices  are  given,  seats  in  the  boxes  $1.00,  in  the  Pit  ^./S  ^i^d  in 
the  Gallery  50  cents.  These  prices  were  maintained  fairly  uni- 
formly at  the  Chestnut  Street  house  until  1823.  when  for  the 
season  of  1823-24  the  Pit  was  reduced  to  50  cents,  and  the  Gal- 
lery to  25  cents."  Later  on  in  1827  the  price  of  the  Pit  was 
raised  again  to  /^  cents,  the  Gallery  remaining,  however,  25 
cents,  the  price  also  of  the  New  Orleans  French  Company, 
which  played  a  number  of  short  seasons  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
house,  while  the  regular  company  was  away  from  home,  in  Bal- 
timore or  \\'ashington.  When  the  theatre  opened  in  1829  under 
the  new  management  of  Pratt  and  Wemyss,  the  prices  of  Box 
Si. 00.  Pit  50  cents  and  Gallery  25  cents  Avere  still  maintained, 
but  in  the  next  season  1829-30  there  was  a  significant  reduction 
of  seats  in  the  boxes  to  75  cents,  and  still  another  reduction  in  the 
seats  in  the  Pit  to  ^yy2  cents.'  The  decline  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  house  as  a  first  class  one  and  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  other  houses  is  apparent  in  this  particular 
also.  The  Walnut  maintained  in  181 4  the  same  prices  as  the 
Chestnut,  $1.00,  75  cents  and  50  cents,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
though  in  1823  the  prices  are  given  as  boxes  50  cents,  pit  25 
cents,  and  the  same  prices  are  given  for  1827.  W'hen  the  theatre 
opened  for  the  season  of  1827-28  as  the  "Philadelphia  Theatre," 
the  prices  are  given:  Box  (Orchestra)  75  cents.  Box  50c.  Pit 
37>4c.  Gallery  (a  portion  for  persons  of  colour)  25  cents,  which 
prices  were  maintained  until  1829  when  under  new  manage- 
ment they  appear  as  follows:  boxes  75  cents,  pit  50  cents,  gal- 
lery 25  cents.  These  prices  were  lowered  in  the  summer  season 
of  1829  to  boxes  50  cents,  pit  T,yy2  cents  and  gallery  25  cents, 
with  a  few  orchestra  seats  at  75  cents,  and  in  the  winter  season 
1829-30  there  was  a  further  drop,  boxes  50  cents,  pit  25  cents 
and  gallery  I2>^  cents.  In  January  of  1830  there  was  a  re-ar- 
ranoement  under  the  form  of  boxes  in  first  tier  y^  cents,  in  sec- 


"' Aurora.  1813. 

"  Cf .    Wood.   p.   2QQ.   on    'injudicious   Imitation   of   Rates   at    Xew   York 
Theatre." 
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ond  and  third  tier  50  cents;  pit  25  cents,  and  gallery  I2j^  cents, 
which  was  slightly  changed  again  under  the  management  of  S. 
\V.  Chapman,  in  February  of  1830,  to  pit  2,71/2  cents  and  gallerv 
18^  cents,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  to  50  cents.  25 
cents  and  I2>^  cents. 

Wood  began  at  the  Arch  Street  in  1828  with  the  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  at  the  Chestnut;  namely,  boxes  $1.00,  pit  50 
cents  and  gallery  25  cents;  but  under  the  management  of  A.  j. 
Phillips  in  the  winter  season  of  1829  the  prevailing  prices  were, 
boxes  75cents,  pit  ^yV^  cents  and  gallery  25  cents,  and  these  prices 
are  also  announced  for  the  season  of  1830-1831.  The  Winter 
Tivoli  Theatre  on  Prune  Street  announced  in  1820:  "Perform- 
ances every  evening  (Sundays  excepted).  Season  tickets  for  one 
month  $3.00,  two  months  $5.00,  five  months  $10.00.  Lower  and 
upper  boxes  50  cents,  pit  25  cents.  Colored  people  admitted  in 
the  gallery  at  25  cents" ;  wliich  prices  seem  to  have  been  main- 
tained, and  similar  prices  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  minor 
places  already  referred  to. 

Decorum  and  Manners. 

Dunlap  cites  a  German  prince's  views  on  English  theatres: 
"The  most  striking  thing  to  a  foreigner  in  English  theatres 
is  the  unheard  of  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the  audiences,  such 
as  shouts  from  the  gallery,  throwing  things,  sitting  in  shirtsleeves, 
etc.  .  .  .  Another  cause  for  the  absence  of  respectable  families 
is  the  resort  of  hundreds  of  those  unhappy  women  with  whom 
London  swarms.  Between  the  acts  they  fill  the  large  and  hand- 
some foyers  and  exhibit  their  boundless  effrontery  in  the  most 
revolting  manner,  often  drunk  and  hard  to  keep  off,  and  beg 
shamelessly.  Is  not  this — to  say  nothing  of  the  immorality — in 
the  highest  degree  low  and  undignified?  It  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  any  real  love  of  art  or  conception  of  its  office  and  dignity." 
Dunlap  as  manager  was  in  a  position  to  know  comments 
on  this:^-  "This  portrait  is  undoubtedly  true  anil  it  is  more  th;in 
time  that  a  radical  remedy  should  be  found,  otherwise  a  line  must 

"  Dunlap,  p.  366. 
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be  drawn  between  the  friends  of  the  drama  and  the  friends  of 
the  play  house.  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  appearance 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  the  theatres  of  France  and 
Germany — of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  the  influence  of 
English  refinement  and  taste  (note  the  satire!)  in  amusement  is 
not  imitated." 

Dunlap  ^^  refers  to  the  fact  that  special  places  were  provided 
for  degraded  women;  namely,  a  distinct  portion  of  the  pros- 
cenium, and  then  cites  the  German  and  French  management  as 
superior,  and  regrets  that  Massachusetts  had  not  set  an  example 
by  abolishing  this  evil.  ''But  they  made  it  worse.  The  Federal 
Street  Theatre  provides  a  separate  entrance  for  those  who  come 
for  the  purpose  of  alluring  to  vice."  "Since  writing  the  above, 
we  have  seen  the  English  Theatre  charged  by  an  English  writer 
with  disgraceful  arrangements  which  would  not  be  endured  in 
the  most  dissolute  capital  of  the  Continent,  and  which  seem 
intended  to  justify  the  severe  denunciations  of  those  who  enter- 
tain scruples  about  the  stage.  We  venture  to  hope  that  one 
theatre  will  break  the  unholy  association  with  open  vice  and 
immorality,  by  imitating  the  stricter  police  of  the  Continental 
theatres. "^■^  In  another  part  of  his  book  Dunlap  gives  the  laws, 
regulation  and  police  system  of  the  French  theatre,  for  which  he 
says  he  is  indebted  to  "Opera  Glass"  and  the  work  of  Talma 
presented  to  Mr.  Payne,  and  refers  to  this  French  system  as  a 
model  for  all  countries  "that  wish  to  abolish  the  abuses,  and 
profit  by  the  inherent  powers  of  that  great  engine  which  can 
bring  back  with  more  vividness  than  any  other — even  the  pencil 
and  the  press," 

An  American  writing  from  Paris,  September  12,  1802, 
writes : 

"I  reflect  with  disgust  on  almost  all  the  theatrical  representa- 
tions I  ever  saw  in  England.  I  attach  no  consequence  to  the  num- 
ber of  theatres;  but  I  reflect  with  mortification  and  envy  upon 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  {i.  e.,  in  Paris)  are  con- 

"  Dunlap,  p.  211. 
"'  Dunlap,  p.  30O- 
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ducted.  It  would  be  mure  desirable  to  have  a  box  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  house  here  than  in  the  second  in  London.  One  would 
witness  more  judgment  in  the  managers,  more  talent  in  the  actors 
and  more  taste  in  the  audience.  Constant  habit  renders  us  in- 
sensible to  the  low  state  of  our  drama.  Here  the  theatres  are 
filled  with  real  amateurs.  What  order  prevails!  In  London 
few  seem  to  go  for  the  sake  of  the  play.  Judging  by  the  public 
places,  London  must  be  reckoned  infinitely  the  most  profligate. 
While  not  vouching  for  the  virtue  of  all  the  female  part  of  a 
French  audience,  women  are  never  seen  in  the  theatre  insultin<r 
decency  and  openly  bartering  their  charms.  Here  the  second  rate 
artists  are  almost  equal  to  the  first  and  there  are  hut  two  divi- 
sions."^"^ 

These  conditions  in  luigland,  witnessed  to  by  Germans, 
Americans  and  Englishmen  themselves,  I  have  noted  at  some 
length  because  some  English  writers  in  their  impatience  over  the 
German  plays,  especially  those  uf  Kotzebue,  which  flooded  the 
London  stage  before  1810.  attempted  to  make  out  that  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tone  of  the  theatre  v^as  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
good  pieces  and  the  presence  of  these  German  pieces.  The  above 
observations  of  the  German  traveler,  of  the  gentleman  writ- 
ing from  Paris  and  the  admissions  of  Dunlap  as  to  the  same 
conditions  in  New  York  and  Boston — and  he  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject with  regret  in  many  places  of  his  book — show  that  the  trouble 
lay  more  in  the  brutal  condition  of  the  masses  rather  than  in  any 
lack  of  better  plays.  It  was  English  men  and  women  who  first 
taught  America  their  art  as  players  and  managers,  but  these 
regrettable  conditions  also  were  a  survival  of  British  influences, 
which  we  have  happily  outlived  and  overcome,  or  at  least  rele- 
gated to  places  where  nothing  else  is  to  be  looked  for.  But  what 
of  Philadelphia,  the  city  which  during  the  management  of  War- 
ren and  Wood  surpassed  New  York  as  the  home  of  the  drama, 
and  where  the  Chestnut  Street  house  was  considered  the  first  in 
the  land?  A  correspondent  to  the  Mirror  of  Taste,  signing  him- 
self ''Old  Philadelphian,"  thought  it  was  time  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  habits  of  the  harlots  in  the  Chestnut.     "In  the  most 

^^Port  Folio  II,  $2,  P-  4M- 
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vitiated  of  the  old  corrupted  nations  of  Europe  there  is  nothing 
that  I  know  to  equal  the  immodest  outrages  committed  in  our 
theatre  upon  the  modest  women  of  the  audience  by  the  open 
dalliance  of  the  thoughtless  men  with  noted  public  impures."^'"' 
According  to  "Old  Philadelphian,"  this  was  not  so  in  former 
days,  which  may  have  been  true  in  the  earlier  days  when  the  the- 
atre was  scarcely  tolerated ;  namely,  the  period  immediately  after 
the  Revolution;  but  in  1801  and  earlier  we  have  references  to 
this  same  evil  in  Philadelphia,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  Dunlap 
refers  to  it  as  existing  before  1797.  In  an  earlier  number  of 
Mirror  of  Taste  a  correspondent  wrote :  "We  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  the  managers  may,  in  time,  direct  tlieir 
attention  to  two  evils  and  prepare  to  encounter  them  with 
effectual  preventative  regulations."  The  first  referred  to  is 
smoking.  "The  other  evil  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  The 
immoral  conduct  of  women  of  ill  fame  and  their  companions  in 
the  upper  boxes  calls  for  the  interposition  of  the  managers."^" 
Goede,  in  his  "The  Stranger  in  England,"^^  speaks  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  English  stage.  We  shall  see  later  this  decline  and 
change  of  taste  of  the  British  public  attributed  largely  to  the 
importation  of  German  plays,  but  fortunately  we  shall  be  able 
to  put  a  champion  of  the  same  period  in  the  lists  who  will  show 
that  this  taste  for  a  certain  class  of  plays  and  for  certain  features 
of  plays  existed  before  the  arrival  of  German  plays.  Others 
would  not  go  so  far,  but  broadly  hint  that  the  importation  of 
these  German  plays,  if  not  a  cause,  were  at  least  a  symptom  of 
the  low  state  of  the  drama.  In  this  line  are  the  remarks  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  cited  in  the  Mirror  of  Taste  of  1810 
and  commented  on :    "It  appears  to  be  a  most  vitiated  taste  of 

^"Mirror  of  Taste. 

"  Mirror  of  Taste,  p.  296. 

^^ Mirror  of  Taste,  p.  251.  Extract  from  a  British  publication:  The 
Stranger  in  England;  or.  Travels  in  Great  Britain,  containing  remarks  on  the 
Politics,  Laws,  Manners,  Customs  and  Distinguished  Characters  of  that 
Country;  chiefly  its  Metropolis  with  Criticisms  on  the  stage.  From  the  Ccr- 
man  of  C.  A.  G.  Goede.  In  three  volumes  12  mo.  15  sh.,  Mathews  and  Leigh, 
London,  1807.  Arrived  in  England  in  1802,  he  remained  tivo  years.  On  his 
return  to  Germany  he  communicated  his  observations  to  his  countrymen  in 
five  volumnes.  from  zvhich  the  most  interesting  parts  are  extracted  in  this 
translalio)!. 
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the  public  to  endure  those  chihHsh  panloininies,  Bkie  Beard,  etc.. 
on  the  very  boards  where  Shakespeare  and  Otway  once  stormed 
the  liuman  heart.  But  it  is  not  such  a  sign  of  perverted  taste 
as  it  is  of  a  prudent  toleration  of  Blue  Beards,  kettle  drums  or 
distant  views  of  big-hcllicd  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  for  if  the  man- 
ager did  not  provide  these,  he  could  give  the  audience  nothing. 
With  nothing  to  fix  the  attention  or  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  frequent  the  theatre,  the  constant  and 
indecent  interruptions  from  ladies  of  easy  virtue  and  their  im- 
pudent paramours,  are  not  resented  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as 
they  constantly  wH)uld  be,  could  we  suppose  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Gibber  rising  from  the  dead  again  to  charm  us.  Should  the 
internal  part  of  the  theatre  have  attractions  to  keep  those,  who 
pay  at  the  door,  in  their  places,  the  lobbies  would  not  be  filled 
with  profligates  of  every  description,  familiarizing  the  yet  incor- 
rupted  and  modest  to  scenes  of  such  meretricious  impudence 
hardly  exaggerated  by  Hogarth  in-the  'Rake's  Progress.'  What 
parent  can  conduct  his  wife  and  daughter  through  this  sty  with- 
out trembling  with  fear  that,  though  these  sights  are  shocking 
and  horrible  to  them  today,  they  may  not  be  so  tomorrow — an 
audience  that  went  to  the  play  to  hear  and  see  would  (juickly 
interfere  with  these  orgies."^'** 

Nationality  of  Actors,  Performers,  Members  of  Orchestra,  etc. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  names  of  those  connected 
with  the  theatre  in  all  capacities  show  largely  British  origin. 
French  names  predouiinate  during  the  early  period  in  the  orches- 
tra. It  is  not  until  1825  that  the  cosmo[)oliiaii  c »udition 
of  our  population  begins  to  manifest  itself,  when  German  names 
become  more  frequent.  Up  to  1774  we  note  the  following  names 
of  the  American  Company:  Hallam,  Douglass,  Morris,  Wools, 
Henry,  Goodman  (first  actor  of  American  birth),  Wall  (opens 
theatre  in  Baltimore,  1782),  Parker,  Byerly.  Koberls.  Darby, 
Dermot,  Johnson,  Bloekler,  Davis,  Hughes. 

Mrs.    Douglass,    Philadelphia,    1773.     Miss    Hallam,    Ann 

'■'Cf.    Philadclpliia  livcitiiKj  Bulletin,  artick-s  by  "Pciiii,"   Marcli  81I1   and 
May  i-nii,  1905,  f<->i-  an  interesting  discnssion  of  tliis  matter. 
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Storer,  died  New  York,  1816.  Fannie  Storer,  Maria  Storer, 
Mrs.  Morris,  died  Philadelphia,  1829.  Mrs.  Richardson,  Mrs. 
WaI1.2o 

From  the  earliest  days  Ireland  is  well  represented,  and 
among  the  earliest  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  had  been 
players  in  Ireland  before  coming  to  America,  and  whose  seasons 
in  New  York  and  Baltimore  Dunlap  has  overlooked,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Seilhamer,  for  the  reason  that  Hallam  was  Dunlap's  in- 
formant and  never  spoke  of  his  rivals,  and  adds  that  New  York 
did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Hallam  after  the  Revolution  before 
the  revival  of  the  drama  could  be  effected.  "Wall  (who  followed 
Ryan  as  manager)  was  not  a  great  actor,  but  he  was  an  ambitious 
one,  and  to  him  and  his  partner,  Lindsey,  not  to  Hallam  and 
Henry,  as  has  always  been  asserted,  was  due  the  revival  of  the 
drama  in  the  United  States  when  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  for 
independence  were  over."^^ 

These  were  the  players  of  Baltimore : 

Ryan,  Wall,  Keating.  Heard,  Lewis,  Shakespeare,  Ather- 
ton.  Smith,  Tilgard,  Willis,  David,  Twyford,  Street,  Church, 
Patterson,  Brown,  Mrs.  Ryan,  Wall,  Miss  Wall,  Mrs.  Parson, 
Mrs.  Potter,  Lyne,  Garrison,  Hyde,  Miss  Edwards. 

In  1792  the  members  of  the  Old  American  Company  play- 
ing at  the  Southwark  under  the  management  of  Henry  were : 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  Hallam,  Wools,  West,  King,  Ashton,  Ryan, 
Bisset,  Hammond,  Robinson,  Durang,  Prigmore,  Miss  Tuke, 
Mrs.  Runkin,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Hodgkinson. 

In  1795  the  members  of  the  company  playing  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  under  the  management  of  Wignell  and  Reinagle 
were :  Morris,  Whitlock,  Moreton,  Blisset,  Green,  Wignell  Mar- 
shall, Francis,  Cleveland,  Harwood,  Mitchell,  Bates,  Darley,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Rowson,  Marshall,  Whitlock,  Francis,  Williams,  Worrel, 
Cleveland,  Hervey,  Bates,  Shaw,  Master  F.  Warrel,  Master  J. 
Warrel. 

In  1793  we  find  Miss  Fanny  Storer,  who  had  made  her  debut 

"  Seilhamer,  ■   . 

"  Seilhamer  II,  p.  n6. 
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at  the  Sotithwark,  Philadelphia,  in  1767,  recorded  as  Mrs.  Mecht- 
ler  in  the  company  playing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  following 
for  pantomime  and  ballet:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placide,  Douilier, 
Tronche  and  Spinacuta;  and  with  the  Boston  Company  during 
the  season  of  1796- 1797,  Mons.  Lege,  Mme.  Lege,  Mme.  Gardie 
and  Mr.  Dubois. 

The  cast  of  Pizarro,   November   10,    1800,   in  which    Mr 
Cooper  played  Rolla,  shows  the  following  members : 


Spaniards:  Pizarro.  .  .Warren 

Peruvians  :  Ataliba .  .  Wood 

Alonzo .  .  .  Cain 

Rolla.  .  .  Cooper 

Alonajeo.  Prigmore 

Origimlo  Bernard 

Davilla.  .  .  Francis 

Orane.  .  .Hopkins 

Gonzalo.  .  ])urang 

Old  Kind  Man     Morris 

Gomez.  .  .  Blisset 

Boy Master  Harris 

Valverde.  Wood 

High  Priest Darley 

Las  Casas.Wignell 

Second  Priest .Baily 

Second  Soldier  ....  Milbourne 
Castilian  Soldier  .  .  .Bernard 

I  Cora Miss  Westrag 

A  cast  of  "Absellino,"  February  27,  1807,  shows  some  of  the 
same  members  with  some  new  ones : 


Andreas  Grelli Warren 

Dandoli Robbins 

Canari McKenzie 

Flodoardo  Wood 

Cardinal  Grimaldi       .Taylor 

Parozzi .Cone 

Contarino Baily 

Memmo Jefferson 


Mather Cross 

Absellino Wood 

Senators Brag-Durany 

Rosamunde  .  .  .Mrs.  Wood 

Iduella Jefferson 

Ladies Durang-Hunt- 

Mullen 


While  in  1829  scarcely  one  of  the  old  names  is  included. 
Wood  2-  cites  for  the  Honey  Moon  only  three  of  the  original 
performers  of  it.  Wood,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Jefferson,  still  the  casts 
show  only  English  names,  with  one  possible  exception,  namely, 
Heyl,  as  shown  in  the  cast  of  the  Bottle  Imp,  a  novel  drama,  on 
January  27,  1829. 
"  Wood,  p.  359. 
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Albert,  a  German  Traveller Heyl 

Willibald,  his  servant  and  monitor Jefferson 

Nicola,  a  Spanish  sorcerer Southwell 

Waldeck,  a  farmer Hathwell 

Conrad,  his  son,  an  officer  of  Musqiieteers  Mercer 

Shadrack,  a  Jew  peddler Darley 

Ismelli,  a  drunken  Musqueteer Wemyss 

The  Bottle  Imp   Rowbotham 

Marcelia,  daughter  of  Waldeck Mrs.  Willis 

Lucretia,  in  love  with  Albert Mrs.  Rowbotham 

Phillipa,  Willibald's  beautiful  friend  ....  Miss  E.  Jefferson 

In  1783  a  company  of  amateurs  gave  the  Siege  of  Daniascns, 
and  in  the  cast  occurs  the  name  of  one  German  in  the  role  of 
Eumenes — Dr.  Andrew  Weisenthall. 

The  names  of  the  Arch  Street  Company  in  1829  were: 
Archer,  Andrews  (Manchester,  Liverpool,  Boston,  New  York), 
J.  Froscher  (New  York),  Finn,  Gates,  Holland,  Hazard  (Bos- 
ton), Howard,  Jarvis  (Boston,  New  York),  Kent,  Kerr,  Mur- 
ray, Phillips,  Roberts,  Stromson  (Bowery  Theatre,  New  York), 
Tuthill,  Vernon,  Vaughn,  Walton  (Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bos- 
ton, New  York),  Young  (Boston,  New  York). 

Mons.  Achille  Miss  Cramer  Miss  Kerr 

Mons.  Vestris  Miss  Coleman  Mrs.  Maywood 

Mme.  Achille  Mrs.  Duff  Miss  Rick 

Mme.  Vestris  A.  Fisher  Mrs.  Stone 

Hamilton  Mrs.  Stevenson 

Mrs.  Knight  Mrs.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Vernon 
Mrs.  Young 

The  full  list  of  the  company  of  the  Walnut  is  given  in  the 
American  Sentinel,  September  7,  1829;  some  of  them  we  recog- 
nize as  former  members  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre :  Jeffer- 
son (Chestnut  Street),  Cowel,  W.  Chapman,  Green,  Rowbot- 
ham, Langton  (Cincinnati),  J.  Jefferson,  Sefton,  Stone,  Lear 
(Southern  Theatre),  Greenwood.  Ball   (Chatham,  N.  Y.),  W. 
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Tsherwuod.  Hatluvcll,  Darlev,  Read  (Albany  I.  IN. rtc-r.  Jackson 
(Chatham,  N.  \.).  Charlton,  Ciarson,  Thompson.  James  (Chat- 
ham, N.  \.).  Nelson.  Mrs.  I  lamhlin.  S.  (."hapman  I  late  Miss  I''. 
leffcrson),  Mrs.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Creene,  .Xnderson.  Keper.  1'.. 
Stickney,  Rowbotham.  Slates  (Albany),  Connor,  Nelson.  liloom. 
Miss  Hathwell,  L.  Hathwell.  H.  Hathwell.  Bell.  Miller.  Barry. 
Special  dancers:  Wells.  Miss  Wells.  Mons.  Diiraisel.  Mms.  I)n- 
rai.sel,  and  Corps  de  Ballet.     Leader  of  the  Band — Milon. 

The  leaders  and  members  of  the  orchestra  were  principally 
French;  most  of  them,  according  to  Dunlap.-^  gentlemen  who 
had  seen  better  days,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  Paris  by 
the  Revolution;  some  of  them  nobles,  some  officers  in  the  army 
of  the  king,  others  from  St.  Domingo.  In  humbler  employments 
here  and  there  a  German  may  be  found.  Dunlaj)  mentions  a 
doorkeeper  of  the  stage,  old  Philip,  a  German  by  birth,  "who 
had  been  brought  hither  with  other  slaves  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse."  Dunlap  also  speaks  of  one  of  his  musicians,  a  Swiss, 
who  had  an  interesting  life  story.  From  some  casual  remarks 
it  would  appear  that  this  man  lieli)ed  Dunlap  in  his  translations 
from  the  German,  although  he  gives  no  direct  credit.  In  1796 
John  D.  Miller  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Xew  York  stage. 
Dunlap  says  of  him  :  "He  was  a  good  looking  young  man.  but 
destitute  of  education  and  talent.  He  wisely  retired  in  a  few 
years,  became  rich,  an  Alderman,  and  a  Fourth  of  July  orator 
among  the  Sachems  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  a  German  baker." 

Among  the  players  of  the  Douglass  company  before  the 
Revolution  there  was  one  known  as  Mr.  Francis,  whose 
real  name  was  h>anzis  Menzius.  or  Mentges.  Both  Seilhamer 
and  Dunlap  mention  him  briclly,  but  Col.  Greydon.  in  Ins  me- 
moirs, has  an  interesting  reference  to  him.  Col.  Greydon  is 
complaining  of  the  rapid  promotion  of  an  adjutant,  who.  having 
been  .surrounded  by  the  Hessians  in  the  battle  of  Long  Islan.l. 
concealed  himself  till  dark.  when,  through  understanding  and 
speaking   (German,    he    was   enabled   to   answer  and   elude   their 

"  Dunlap,  p.  198. 
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sentries  and  get  back  to  unr  lines.  For  this  piece  of  address, 
which  consisted  merely  in  good  hiding  and  speaking  his  mother 
tongue,  the  council  invested  him  with  a  majority,  jumping  him 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  captains  and  subalterns  in  the  line.  This 
adjutant  was  Mentges,  already  spoken  of  as  fencing  master  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who  first  appeared  there  in  a  less  dignified 
character  on  the  stage,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  his  prefer- 
ment still  more  galling.  I  should  be  unjust,  however,  if  I  did 
not  say  that  Mentges,  though  at  the  time  little  known,  turned  out 
to  be  an  honest,  worthy  man,  attentive  to  duty,  correct  in  his 
demeanor  and  generally  esteemed."^* 

These  few  isolated  cases  of  persons  of  German  antecedents 
emphasize  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  English  and  Irish 
actors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  and  Italians,  especially  for 
the  pantomimes  and  ballets,  and  even  in  the  orchestras  the  French 
prevail  for  some  time.  But  in  1827  we  begin  to  see  indications 
of  a  change,  as  the  following  announcement  will  show,  appear- 
ing a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
for  the  season  of  1827-1828: 

"During  the  recess  every  effort  has  been  made  to  enlist  in 
the  Opera  and  Dramatic  Corps  performers  of  superior  talents 
and  attractions,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  A  troupe 
of  dancers  has  been  engaged  to  exhibit  the  gaieties  and  beauties 
of  the  Ballet." 

"The  Orchestra  will  be  composed  of  excellent  musicians. 
Air.  Braune,  the  Director,  and  three  gentlemen  of  great  skill  have 
been  brought  from  Germany." 

A  few  days  later  a  concert  was  given  at  the  theatre  and  the 
names  then  appeared  in  the  announcement : 

Braun,  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin,  Konigsberg  (Theatre  of). 

Wepper,  Munich  (Opera  of). 

Krieger  and  Dillman.     Frank fort-on-the-Maine. 

On  Octo])er  25.  in  a  criticism  of  the  opening  night,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  orchestra :  "We  understand  that  the  object 
of  Mr.  Warren  in  giving  the  concert  was  to  introduce  to  the 

''* Memoirs  of  a  Life,  etc..  p.  ]6o. 
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public  tlie  recent  additinn  t<i  his  (»rcliestra,  and  we  i<pii,u;raluiai',' 
them  on  the  acquisition  the  hheral  enterprise  ni  the  Manager  has 
made  to  this  very  important  part  of  the  arrangements  of  tlie 
Theatre."    .     .     . 

"We  have  been  taught  hy  the  orchestra  of  the  hVench  coni- 
panv  to  appreciate  line  music,  and  we  do  not  doubt  we  shall  liave 
equal  talents  and  as  well  arranged  a  corps  of  performers  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Theatre." 

Later,  in  1829,  a  concert  was  given  at  the  Arch  Street  The- 
atre by  the  orchestra,  assisted  by  Hupfeldt.  Hommann.  Krieger. 
Widtl,  Wepper,  Hommann.  Sr..  Rudolphus,  Tragetta.  Tlill. 
Schmelling,  Cortez,  Reinhard.  Schmitz.  Hansen,  Krollmann.  and 
on  August  31  the  orchestra  is  announced  led  by  Mr.  Hansen 
and  composed  of  the  first  talent  now  in  the  country. 

The  Plays  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  End  of  the  Season 

182Q-1SW. 
For  a  list  of  the  translations  of  German  plays  printed  in  the 
United  States,  1826,  see  Wilkens.  Appendix.  Some  plays  which 
were  translated  here  and  published  were  never  performed  on  the 
American  stage,  at  least  there  is  no  record  of  any  performance. 
Most  of  the  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  German  orig- 
inated in  England,  and  of  those  translated  or  adapted  here  some 
were  not  published. 

There  are  numerous  plays  |)erformed  in  England  and  .\mcr- 
ica  during  our  i)eriod  which,  while  neither  direct  acknowledged 
translations  or  adaptations,  may  be  plagiarized  forms  of  (German 
plays  or  German  plays  in  disguise,  and  still  others  simply  show- 
ing German  influences.  .\  broader  study  slionld  include  all  (»t 
these,  but  for  tlie  present  my  task  is  the  comparatively  simpler 
one  of  calling  attention  to  those  plays  which  are  acknowledged 
as  translations  or  adaptations,  or  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  such. 
The  material  for  the  lists  from  the  earliest  perio.l  l<»  1 7<M 
is  to  be  found  in  Seilhamer's  work;^  for  the  rest  of  the  period  to 
1830  the  daily  newspapers  were  the  source. 

^liiamcr-s  work  tarings  us  to  I7y7.  but  from  1794  '".'  tl'^Tf  is  s«'nK-  con- 
fusion and  the  Philadelphia  theatre  references  are  theretore  not  complete 
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Beside  the  plays  translated  or  adapted  from  the  German, 
there  are  plays  which  deal  with  German  subjects  and  plays  with 
scenes  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  though  written  in  England 
or  America.  Still  other  pla}s  deal  with  subjects  which  German 
writers,  especially  Schiller,  later  chose  for  their  dramas.  Such 
are:  Gusfai'a  J'asa.  Maid  of  Orleans,  Marie  Stuart,  William 
Tell.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  seasons  in  order  from 
the  earliest  time  to  1830.  For  convenience  1  shall  recognize 
three  periods:  1.  From  the  very  beginning  to  1774,  the  time  of 
the  Revolution;  II.  From  1782  to  1794,"  from  the  time  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  theatre  after  the  Revolution  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre;  III.  From  1794  to  1830. 
\\'hile  it  is  only  during  the  last  period  that  we  find  any  German 
pla^'S,  there  are  a  number  of  things  of  the  earlier  periods  which 
are  of  interest  and  may  help  to  show  the  conditions  in  which 
the  German  plays  appeared. 

I.   Period   1749-1774.^ 

The  Aru.rra\'  and  Kean  repertoire  included  two  plays  of  Cent- 
H .  re.  two  of  Dryden,  three  of  Farquhar.  Richard  III,  Cato, 
Ccorgc  Barnzvcll,  of  Lilo,  and  one  each  of  Gay,  Philips,  Rowe, 
Congreve  and  Otway;  and  of  farces  two  of  Fielding,  two  of  Gib- 
ber and  one  each  of  Coffey.  Hill.  Garrick  and  Farquhar. 

The  original  Hallam  repertoire  included  four  of  Shakes- 
peare: Richard  III,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Othello. 
George  Barnwell,  none  of  Centlivre  or  of  Dryden;  five  of  Farqu- 
har. tW'O  of  which  were  the  same  as  in  the  above  repertoire;  none 
of  Phillips,  two  of  Rowe,  one  of  which  was  Jane  Shore;  none 
of  Congreve  or  Otway,  but  one  each  of  Gibber.  Howard,  Steele, 
Conscions  Lovers,  Vanbrugh.  Hoadley,  Lee  and  Bulleck.  And 
of  farces  one  of  Fielding.  Mock  Doctor;  three  of  Garrick 
(Lethe,  Lying  Valet  and  Miss  in  Her  Teens'),  and  one  panto- 
mime (Harlequin  Collector;  or,  the  Miller  Peceii'cd  ):  two  oi 
Gibber,  same  as  al)ove;  one  of  Coft"ey,  and  one  of  Ravenscroft. 

-  l'\)r  the  years  1774-1  7XJ,  of,  p.  8  above,  and  p.  46. 

■'  It  is  safer  to  follow  Seilhanur  tlian  Duiilap.  whose  omissions  and  inac- 
curacies Seilhamer  has  pointed  out. 
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One  in  the  first  repcrloire.  Distressed  Mother,  hy  Philips,  is 
a  traced}-,  translated  from  Racine's  Andromache,  and  among 
the  farces  there  are  two,  the  .hiatoiiiisf,  of  Ravenscroft.  and  the 
Mock  Doctor,  of  Fiehh'ni;-.  fp'm  ATohere,  and  Jf 'oiiian's  a  Riddle 
is  from  the  Spanish  c<tme(ly  /.(/  Dauta  fhieiida. 

The  first  performance  of  iieor(/e  Harii7cell  (  17.^0)  seems  to 
have  been  at  Annapoh's.  Jnly  jy,  ^/^2. 

Tn  1754  we  find  two  a(l(hlionaI  phiys  of  Shakespeare.  Kin;/ 
Lear  and  Romeo  and  Juliet:  an  additional  one  of  Addison,  the 
Drummer;  an  adcHtional  pantonn'me.  Harlequin  Skeleton:  one 
additional  farce  of  Fanpihar.  the  Stage  Coach,  an  adaptation  of 
Lcs  Carosses  d'Orleans.  in  which  one  scene  i.s  bodily  transferred 
from  the  French  original.  Besides  these  appear  also  Moore's 
Gamester,'^  Jnne  loth,  and  Bank's  Albion  Queens,  a  tragedy, 
based  on  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  Oneen  of  Scots. 

June  2^  to  December  28,  iyf,Q. 

This  season  included  the  Shakespeare  plays  so  far  mentioned 
and  also  Macbeth,  and  plays  from  the  same  authors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  local  interest,  we  note  a  charity  pert\>rmance.  on  Deceml)er 
27th. •'^  ''towards  raising  a  ITind  for  purchasing  an  Organ  to  the 
College  Hall  in  this  city  and  instructing  the  Charity  children  in 
Psalmody."  The  programme  of  the  evening  included  George 
Barnwell  and  the  farce  Lethe,  by  Garrick. 

llie  Southii'urk  Theatre.  il66-6j. 

This  season,  in  the  fn-st  permanent  structure  erected  t(.>r 
theatrical  purposes,  showed  a  decided  increase  of  rej)ertoire  and 
extended  from  November  21.  1766.  to  July  6,  1767,  not  unchal- 
lenged, however,  by  those  who  opposed  the  theatre  and  con- 
sidered all  stage  entertainments  unlawful.  Tl  inclu(le«l  the 
same  Shakespeare  plays  and  added  Cymbeliue  and  Catherine  and 
Pctruchio:  and,  besides  authors  already  named,  plays  of  the  fol- 
lowing appeared  :    BickerstafT,  Murphy,  Townley,  Smollett,  The 

*  Cf.  1-Vitz  G..  f)cr  S'l^iclcr  tin  ilt-utsclicn  Praiiin  dcs  iulizflmU'ii  Jaluliiiii- 
derts.     Diss.  Ik-riin  :  cf..  also  J.  l".  L.  nxxx     W ■  4.  '• 
•'  Cf.  Seilhaiucr,  p.  11  r. 
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Reprisal;  Mrs.  Gibber.  Foote,  Johnson,  Country  Lasses;  Mondez. 
Congreye,  Whitehead,  Roman  Father.  During  this  season,  on 
April  24,  1767,  was  played  the  first  American  play  ever  pro- 
duced,*'' "the  Prince  of  Parfhia,  Thomas  Godfrey.  1 736-1763, 
Philadelphia,  written  in  1759,  but  not  performed  until  1767. 
After  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Husband  and  Hoadley's  Suspicious 
fJnsband,  followed  now  Jealous  Wife,  based  on  Fielding's  Toiii 
Jones.  Fielding's  Miser,  based  on  Moliere,  whose  L'Avare  was 
the  first  of  a  series  by  this  title;  one  followed  in  1672  by  Shad- 
well,  and  the  first  one  of  the  numerous  "Schools"  appears.  School 
for  Povers,  by  Whitehead.  About  this  same  period  some  of  these 
English  plays  were  popular  in  German  translation,  cf.  Der 
JVerbeofficier  (Recruiting  Officer),  Farquhar,  and  Die  heimliche 
Heirath  {Clandestine  Marriage),  and  plays  of  Vanbrugh,  Con- 
greve,  Rowe,  Mrs.  Gibber  and  Otway. 

The  first  American  comedy  accepted  for  production  was 
Eugenia;  or,  The  Disappointment,  and  was  a  satire  on  the  search- 
ers after  hidden  treasure.  It  was  printed  in  New  York,  1767. 
and  Thomas  Forrest  is  the  supposed  author.  "The  com- 
pany assembled  and  the  conjurer  began  to  'hex,'  as  the  process 
of  incantation  was  called.  When  Armbruster  finally  invoked 
the  pirate  :    'Du  Verfluchter  komm  heraus'  "^     .     .     . 

The  announcement  of  Gongreve's  Mourning  Bride  was  ac- 
companied by  the  following  explanation :  "Mr.  Gongreve's  com- 
edies are  allowed  to  abound  with  genuine  wit  and  true  humor; 
but  in  compliance  with  the  licentious  taste  of  the  time  in  Avhich 
thev  were  written,  the  author  has  in  some  places  given  rein 
to  his  wanton  muse  and  deviated  from  those  roles  a  more 
refined  age  and  chaste  stage  require ;  the  revisor  of  the  play  has 
taken  die  freedom  to  crop  such  luxuriances  and  expunge  ever\' 
passage  that  might  l)e  offensive  either  to  decency  or  good  man- 
ners." 

A  supplementary  season  followed,  from  September  24th  to 
November  23rd ;  the  only  new  play  was  Clandestine  Marriage, 


'Published  in  Philadelphia,  1765.     Dunlap  asserts  it  was  never  produced. 
'Englishes  Theater,  Chr.  H.  Schmid,  I/69-77.    G.  G.  5,  1893,  p.  257. 
*  Watson's  Annals  on  Thomas  Forrest. 
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Driiry  Lane,  1765,  ascribed  usually  to  Garrick  and  Coleman;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Gait,  a  plagiarisni  from  False  Concord,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Townley,  author  of  High  Life  Belozv  Stairs.^  Clan- 
destine Marriage  (Die  heimliche  Heirath)  is  one  of  the  English 
plays  mentioned  by  Chr.  H.  Schmid  as  popular  between  1769 
and  1777  in  Germany,  but  it  may  have  in  reality  been  itself  an 
adaptation  of  a  German  plaw  as  one  name  in  its  cast  might  indi- 
cate;  namely,  that  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg.^** 

The  season  of  1767- 1768  the  company  spent  in  New  York. 
Seilhamer  states  that  here  thirty-eight  full  pieces,  tragedies  and 
comedies,  were  given,  including  eight  from  Shakespeare,  and  as 
secondary  pieces  twenty-six  farces.  He  mentions,  however,  only 
four  new  pieces,  one  of  which,  [A)Z'e  a  la  Mode,  by  Macklin. 
Drury  Lane,  1760,  shows  French  antecedents.^^ 

The  Philadelphia  season  of  1768-1769  began  October  21st, 
and  new  to  Philadelphia  was  tiie  Spanish  Fryar,  of  Dryden,  and 
new  to  America.  King  John,  December  12,  1768;  False  Delicacy, 
by  Kelly,  from  Drury  Lane,  December  i6th,  and  Zasa.  by  Hill, 
from  the  Zaise,  by  Voltaire,  December  26th,  and  also  Alexander 
the  Great;  or,  the  Rival  Queens,  by  Lee. 

Sharp  attacks  on  the  theatre  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  on  December  19,  1768. 

Southwark  Theatre,  Season  November  8  to  May  24,  ijjo. 

Seilhamer  criticises  Dunlap  for  not  mentioning  the  Amer- 
ican Company  until  1772.  while,  as  he  says,  the  season  of  1769- 
1770  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage. 

As  new  pieces  he  mcniions  Midas, ^'-  mythological  burlesque, 
by  Kane  O'Hara;  Siege  of  Damascus,  by  John  Hughes  (Drury 
Lane,  1720) ;  Wit's  Last  Shift,  by  King  (Drury  Lane)  ;  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  by  Shivley  (first  in  England.  1748)  ;  The  Good 

'  Seilhamer,  p.  -'oo. 

'"Cf.  Note  7- 

"  For  complete  list  see  Seilliamer,  p.  212-213. 

'-King  Midas  is  mentioned  in  Amalia's  letters  to  Knchcl  i"  i79'  as  one 
of  the  favorite  magic  lantern  pieces  performed  at  the  Wcunar  licfurt  Court 
Theatre. 
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Natnred  Man,  l)y  Goldsmith  ( Coveiit  Garden.  i/hS)  ;  two  plays 
by  Steele,  The  Fnneral  and  the  Tender  Husband,  and  several 
interludes. 

Until  1772  the  company  was  in  tiie  South,  in  Annapolis. 
Md..  and  WilHamsburg.  Va.,  and  diu'ing'  those  seasons  appeared 
tor  the  Hrst  time  some  plays  of  Cumberland,  the  JJ'est  Indian, 
the  Brothers;  or,  the  Shipicreek  (Covent  Garden,  1769),  and  the 
Fashionable  Lover,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  as  popular  in 
translation  in  Germany  somewhat  later,  Die  Briider,  Der  U\\';t- 
indier}^ 

Soiithivark  Theatre,  November  28,  I'J'/S,  to  March  ^i,  1773- 
Seilhamer  enumerates  thirty-tAvo  full  pieces  and  twenty- 
two  farces,  and  the  Cumberland  plays  now  first  appeared  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Of  those  mentioned,  the  first,  the  West  Indian,  is  of 
special  interest,  not  only  because  Kotzebue  translated  it,  Der 
IVestindier,  Lnstspiel  in  fi'inf  Acten  von  Cumberland,  Aufs  neue 
fiir  die  deutsche  Bi'ihne  bearbeifet.  Leipzig,  181 5,  but  because  it 
belonged  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Private  Thearicals  at  Weimar, 
in  which  Kotzebue  and  his  sister  Amalia  also  took  part.^^  Other 
new  pieces  during  the  season  \vere  Lionel  and  Clarissa ;  or,  ScJwol 
for  Fathers,  a  comic  opera  by  Bickerstaff  (Covent  Garden,  1768)  ; 
the  E)iglishnian  in  Paris,  by  Foote,  1753;  two  show  pieces, 
Cynion.  by  Garrick,  and  Conquest  of  Canada,  by  Cuckings.  A 
new  farce  Avas  Register  Office,  by  Joseph  Reed.  Nine  Shakes- 
peare plays  were  performed,  Hamlet,  Richard  HI,  Romeo  and 
Jnliet.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Henry  IJ\  Cymbeline. 
Tempest,  and  Catharine  and  Pefruchio,  three  of  which  Seilhamer 
remarks  have  not  been  seen  in  this  generation  in  Philadelphia. 

Before  passing  to  the  last  season  of  the  company  in  Phila- 
delphia, we  note  one  or  two  plays  of  the  New  York  season  of 
1773;  namely,  Conius,  of  ]\Iilton.  first  time  in  America,  and  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  by  Goldsmith  (Covent  Garden.  1772),  the 
one  comedy  produced  by  the  Old  American  Company,  that  still 
holds  its  place  on  the  stage. 

''  Cf .  Note  7. 

"The   Duke   played    Major    O'Flalierty,    Eckhoff    (the   great    actor),    the 
Father,  and  Goethe  played  Belcoiir. 
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Southivark   Theatre,  ///j.     November  ist  to  November  i^th. 

This  was  the  last  season  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  Revolution,  and  on  November  15th  occurred  the  last 
performance,  on  which  occasion  the  plays  were  Cumberland's 
West  Indian  and  Cross  Purposes,  by  O'Brien.  Of  the  ten  pieces 
performed,  one  was  of  French  origin,  Irish  Widow,  by  Garrick, 
from  Moliere's  Marriage  Force.  The  last  performance  before 
the  Revolution  by  professional  players  took  place  at  the  South- 
wark  Theatre  on  the  19th  and  23d  of  September,  1774,  and 
were  announced  as  "An  Attic  Evening's  Entertainment,  by  Mr. 
Goodman  ^^'  of  the  American  Company  and  Mr.  Allen  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  Edinburgh." 

One  more  season  is  to  be  noted,  although  not  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  now  became  an  important 
centre.  This  season  extended  from  December  22,  1773,  to  May 
19,  1774,  and  forty-eight  distinct  plays  and  twenty-nine  farces 
were  given.  A  complete  list  of  performances  is  to  be  found  in 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  It  included  nine  Shakespeare  plays, 
among  them  Julius  Caesar,  for  the  first  time  in  America.  All 
the  authors  previously  mentioned  were  represented.  Garrick 
with  eight  pieces ;  Otway,  Tlie  Orphan.  The  season  was  a  great 
success,  and  as  the  best  society  was  fond  of  amusement,  it  was 
fashionable  for  ladies  to  be  seen  in  public,  while  in  the  North 
ladies  held  themselves  aloof.  We  note  one  play,  False  Delicacy,^^ 
by  Kelly,  and  in  connection  with  it  Falsche  Scham,  by  Kotzebue, 
"Schauspiel  in  vier  Aufziigen,  1797";  London,  1798;  New 
York,  1801.'"  It  should  be  noted  that  Kotzebue  went  to  the 
same  French  sources  as  the  English,  especially  to  Moliere  (cf. 
Die  Schiile  der  Frauen,  Lustspiel  in  5  Aufziigen  von  Moliere, 
frey  dock  getreu  iibersetzt,  1815). 

The  season  of  Charleston,  1773-1774,  was  the  very  last 
work  by  the  American  Company  before  the  Revolution.  Seil- 
hamer  gives  a  list  of  five  American  plays  previous  to  1773,  .some 
of  which  we  have  already  noted. 


"Supposed  to  be  the  first  actor  of  Anurican  l)irtli. 
'"  Cf.,  p.  43  above. 
"Cf.  Wilkens. 
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They  were:  Prince  of  Parthia,  Godfrey,  performed  1767; 
Conqncst  of  Canada,  Cuckings,  1773  and  possibly  earlier;  Dis- 
appointment, Comic  Opera,  announced  for  February  16,  1767, 
Col.  Thomas  Forrest;  Mercenary  Match,  at  Yale  College;  Bar- 
naby  Bidwell,  published  1785;  of  these,  one,  Disappointment, 
shows  acquaintance  with  German,  as  seen  above. ^^ 

Congress  having  passed,  October  24,  1774,  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending a  suspension  of  all  amusements,  the  company  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  return  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
in  1782,  but  not  to  Philadelphia  until  much  later.  For  Philadel- 
phia we  have,  therefore,  to  note  a  break  as  far  as  regular 
performances  are  concerned,  from  the  latter  part  of  1773  to  the 
spring  of  1798,  but  we  cannot  ignore  entirely  the  plays  performed 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  during  the  period  of 
military  occupation  by  the  British.  The  spirit  of  these  can  be 
seen  from  a  letter,  cited  by  Seilhamer,  of  Thomas  Stanley,  second 
son  of  Lord  Derby,  to  Hugh  Elliott :  "I  hear  a  great  many  people 
blame  us  for  acting,  and  think  we  might  have  found  something 
better  to  do,  but  General  Howe  follows  the  example  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  wrote  to  him  a  long 
letter,  mentioning  all  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  army, 
sent  back  the  following  concise  answer :  De  la  gaiete,  encore  de 
la  gaiete,  et  toiijoitrs  de  la  gaiete.  In  Boston,  Seilhamer  thinks 
"the  military  Thespians  under  the  ruling  spirit  of  Burgoyne 
enjoyed  the  affectation  of  offending  the  New  England  sentiment, 
while  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  under  Howe,  these  plays 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  the  divertisement  of  an  idle  sol- 
diery."i9 

Faneuil  Hall  was  occupied  as  a  theatre  in  1775,  and  the 
Southwark  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  from  January  19,  1778,  to 
May  19th  of  the  same  year,  and  New  York  from  1777  to  1782, 
where  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  the  theatre  was  more  on  a  bus- 
iness basis.  For  the  whole  list  of  first  productions  in  America  see 
Seilhamer  II,  p.  49.  We  note  two  as  of  interest,  the  Rivals,  by 
Sheridan,  and  Three  Weeks  After  Marriage,  by  Murphy. 


'"  Cf.  Note  8. 

"  Seilhamer  II,  p.  19. 
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The  beginning  of  the  drama  under  the  Republic  dates  from 
1782  and  is  opened  by  a  company  of  players  preceding  the  return 
of  the  company  from  the  West  Indies.  We  note  a  season  in  Bal- 
timore by  Ryan's  Company  from  January  15,  1782,  to  June 
24th  of  the  same  year.  Seilhamer  cites  a  sentimnet  from 
the  prologue  on  the  occasion  of  the  play  Roman  Father,  spoken 
by  Heard  :  "You've  fought  like  Romans ;  now  like  Romans  feel" ; 
being  the  first  time  that  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  were  com- 
plimented on  their  bravery,  on  the  American  stage.  In  line 
with  this  expression  of  patriotism  was  the  performance  during 
this  season  1782  of  Giisfauiis  Vasa,  by  Brooke,  inscribed  to  His 
Excellency,  General  Washington. 

This  play  was  ready  for  production  at  Drury  Lane  as  early 
as  1738,  but  it  was  not  played  in  London  until  1805,  and  appeared 
on  the  Dublin  stage  under  the  name  of  Patriot.  The  critic  in 
Mirror  of  Taste,  1810,  vol.  2,  states,  referring  to  Baker's  Bio- 
graphica  Draniatica,  that  "it  is  generally  known  that  this  tragedy, 
which  was  written  anno  1738,  was  prohibited  to  be  represented 
on  account  of  its  spirit  of  liberty  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
England."  The  play  was,  however,  immediatel}^  published  and 
met  with  great  success,  bringing  in  £800.  It  was  not  played  in 
Philadelphia  until  1790  at  the  Southwark  and  1795  at  the  Chest- 
nut, and  then  again  in  the  years  1807,  1808  and  1810,  where  the 
additional  title  is  given,  the  Deliverer  of  His  Country^  which  was 
also  the  secondary  title  of  a  play  ascribed  to  Dimond,  Jr.,  called 
the  Hero  of  the  North,  a  historical  play  given  apparently  for  the 
first  time  in  1804,  and  also  based  on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Our  interest  in  these  plays  is  explained  when  we  note  the  play  of 
Kotzebue,  Gustav  J  Vasa,  Schauspiel  in  5  Aufziigen,  Leipzig, 
1801.  It  is  in  verse.  We  shall  discuss  these  plays  more  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  season  in  which  they  occur.  We  pass  by 
the  Baltimore  season  of  the  Ryan  Company  in  1783,  in  which 
two  pieces  appear  from  the  French,  Two  Misers,  a  farce  by  Kane 
O'Hara,  Covent  Garden,  1775,  after  Les  deux  Avares,  comedy 
by  Falbaine,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin  by  Otway,  trans- 
lated from  the  Forberies  de  Scapin  of  Moliere.  In  1783  the 
British  troops  still  occupied  New  York,  and  after  a  short  season, 
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from  June  19th  to  August  16th,  a  shorter  supplementary  season 
took  place  in  which  the  Military  Thespians  alternated  with  Ryan's 
Company,  and  the  last  plays,  Fatal  Falsehood  and  Cross  Pur- 
poses, were  given  on  October  25,  1783,  just  one  month  before 
the  evacuation,  November  25,  1783,  and  it  is  said  "the  soldiers 
retained  their  gaiety  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  they  had  lost 
an  empire." 

In  the  Baltimore  season  that  followed,  from  December  2, 
1783,  to  February  14,  1784,  we  note  the  first  performance  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  by  Richard  Brindley  Sheridan,  Drury  Lane, 
1777;  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it  in  the  Balti- 
more paper.  Seilhamer  gives  a  list  of  plays  by  the  American 
Company  in  Jamaica,  from  November  27,  1779,  to  June  3,  1780, 
of  which  we  note  three  of  Sheridan's  plays,  Duemia,  Rivals  and 
School  for  Scandal,  new  for  the  company;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  longer  new  to  America.  They  also  brought  with  them  a  new 
pantomime,  the  Triumph  of  Genius,  which  indicates  the  Dutch 
influences  they  came  in  contact  with. 

Harlequin,  Cross  Hitch, 

Witch,  French  Valet, 

Morning,  Dutch  Boor, 

Van  Dunder,  Columbia. 

Another  play,  which  was  played  in  Jamaica  first  and  became 
very  popular  in  America  afterwards,  was  Tony  Lumkin  in  Town, 
by  O'Keefe,  and  still  another  play,  the  School  for  Soldiers;  or, 
the  Deserter,  because  the  scene  of  this  was  afterwards  laid  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  by  Henry  and  is  based  on  the  same  source 
as  Dibdin's  plav,  namely,  Mercier's  Le  Descrteur. 

Pennsylvania  having  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  theatre 
altogether,  the  plays  that  were  given  between  1782  and  1789, 
the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  law,  are  difficult  to  trace.  In  1782 
Alexander  Quesnay  planned  to  open  the  theatre  with  French 
comedy  and  English  farce,  but  was  forced  to  resort  to  an  evasion 
of  the  law  and  opened  as  a  "Academy  of  Polite  Science."  If  it 
was  thought  feasible  to  give  comedy  in  French  at  this  time,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  numerous  announcements  in  French  of 
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dances  and  pantomimes,  such  as  Les  Grandcs  Ombres  Chinoises, 
Les  Petites  Ombres  Italiennes  and  La  Fricasee,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  these  are  also  plays  in  disguise.  There  is  record  of  a 
season  in  1785.  August  nth  to  November  ist,  including  mostly 
farces  and  onl}-  two  full  plays,  one  of  which  was  new  to  America, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  by  Harksen,  from  Dr.  Leland's  ro- 
mance, Longswood,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Dublin,  H.  M.  and  Dr. 
L.).  Of  the  two  brief  seasons  in  1787  we  note  only  one 
play,  Poor  Soldier,  by  O'Keefe.  new  to  Philadelphia  seasons,  in 
which  Eduard  and  Eleonora,  Thomson,  was  announced  as  a 
"moral  poem,"  Jane  Shore  as  a  tale  and  Hamlet  as  a  "moral  and 
instructive  tale."  Of  the  seasons  in  1788,  June  23d  to  July  26th, 
and  October  27th  to  November  15th,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  give 
any  list. 

The  Old  American  Company  played  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis,  and  in  Philadelphia  at  intervals  under  diffi- 
culties, while  other  companies  were  playing  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
and  still  others  in  many  places  in  the  South,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Fred- 
erick, Md.  The  New  York  season  of  i787-'88  shows  a  number 
of  new  plays,  and  from  now  on  Cumberland  and  O'Keefe  are 
more  frequently  represented,  an  interesting  fact  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  coming  German  plays.  We  note  Mysterious 
Husband,  by  Cumberland,  based  on  Horace  Walpole's  Mysteri- 
ous Mother;  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  by  O'Keefe;  the  Deserter, 
by  Dibden,  from  the  French ;  the  School  for  IVives,  by  Kelly ; 
the  East  Indian,  Haymarket  version  of  1782;  the  Contrast,  in 
5  Acts,  by  Royal  Tyler,  of  Boston  (ti824),  had  already  appeared 
in  1786;  according  to  Dunlap,  on  April  14.  "the  first  American 
play  that  was  successful  in  the  theatrical  meaning,"  and  Dunlap 
claims  it  as  the  "first  which  had  ever  been  got  upon  a  regular 
stage  by  a  regular  company  of  comedians,"  overlooking  the  Prince 
of  Parthia,  of  Godfrey,  in  1767,  and  adds:  "We  thus  arrive  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  drama  as  united  with  the 
American  theatre.  It  was  considered  defective  in  plot  and  dia- 
logue and  without  incident,  but  nut  without  some  marking  in 
characters."     One  of  the  characters,  " Jonathan,"  was  the  first 
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stage  Yankee,  and,  according  to  Dunlap,  "relished  by  an  audience 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  home  manufacture,"  a  feehng  which 
was  soon  exchanged  for  a  most  discouraging  predilection  for  for- 
eign articles  and  contempt  for  every  home-made  literary  effort. 
Dunlap  is  here  not  referring  so  much  to  the  German  plays  as 
such,  but  to  the  preference  of  English  translations  and  adapta- 
tions over  his  translations  and  adaptations  of  the  same, 
and  between  the  lines  we  plainly  read  his  chagrin  over  the  neglect 
of  his  own  plays  of  every  kind.  In  another  place  he  tells  us  of 
a  ruse  he  used  in  maintaining  the  English  title  of  the  Stranger  for 
one  of  his  adaptations  of  Kotzebue's  play  in  order  not  to  lessen 
at  the  very  beginning  its  popularity.  I  anticipate  and  speak  of 
Dunlap  and  the  New  York  season  of  1789  before  referring  to 
that  season  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  last  year  when  any- 
thing like  harmony  was  maintained  in  the  old  organization,  that 
had  so  long  held  a  monopoly  of  the  American  stage,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  dissatisfaction  was  the  erection  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  1791.  The  American  spirit  was  beginning  to 
assert  itself  and  was  no  longer  disposed  to  be  content  with  the 
meagre  tlieatrical  service  of  the  Colonial  era.  This  new  spirit 
found  expression  in  Dunlap's  prologue  to  the  Father,  and  in  the 
play  itself  and  in  the  Modest  Soldier;  or,  Samuel  Low  in  New 
York,  a  comedy  written  in  1787,  but  not  performed  till  1789. 
In  Dunlap's  own  words,  the  "object  of  the  play,  was  to  soften  the 
asperities  which  war  had  created,  and  to  reconcile  his  country- 
men to  their  British  brethren."  The  play  is  afterwards  known 
bv  the  longer  title  of  the  Father  of  an  Only  Child,  and  interests 
us  for  the  additional  reason  that  "Jacob,"  a  German  soldier  left 
behind  by  the  auxiliaries  of  England,  was  the  first  introduction 
of  the  broken  English  that  has  resulted  in  the  German  dialect 
comedian.-"  Dunlap  was  clearly  the  first  professional  playwright 
in  the  United  States;  he  wrote  or  adapted  sixty-three  pieces. 
Seilhamer's  strictures  on  him  in  reference  to  his  accuracy  of 
statement  are  numerous  and  severe,  and,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  for  the  greater  part  deserved.  He  maintains  that 
Dunlap's  mistakes  vitiate  everything  written  since,  down  to  the 

-"  Seilhamer,  p.  273. 
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American  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  want  of  accuracy  and  his  omissions,  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  his  conceptions  of  an  American  Theatre, 
and  even  Seilhamer  admits  that  "faulty  as  he  was  as  a 
dramatist  and  a  historian,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time."  He 
recognized  that  the  first  American  plays  were  only  local  in  char- 
acter, and  objected  to  calling  a  piece  American  because  it  con- 
tains a  Yankee  character,  a  Jonathan,  for  "a  clown  is  not  the 
type  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to."  For  the  translations  and  imita- 
tions of  the  French  tragedy  brought  on  the  English  stage  he  had 
no  use  and  characterizes  them  as  contemptible.  It  is  significant 
that  under  those  circumstances  Dunlap  should  have  turned  to  the 
German  drama.  He  quotes,  with  approval,  from  an  article  by 
James  K.  Paulding  on  "National  Drama,"  in  the  American  Quar- 
terly Reviciv,  No.  2  :  "By  a  national  drama  we  mean,  not  merely 
a  class  of  dramatic  producti(jns  written  by  Americans,  but  one 
appealing  directly  to  the  national  feeling — founded  upon  domes- 
tic incidents — illusl rating  or  satirizing  domestic  manners,  and, 
above  all.  displa\ing  a  generous  chi\alry  in  the  maintenance  and 
\' indication  of  those  great  and  illustrious  peculiarities  of  situation 
and  character  by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations." 

The  Souihi^'ark  Theatre,  I'/'Sg. 

Season  of  1789,  March  9th  to  A[)ril  4th,  the  first  season 
under  State  authority  since  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the  authors 
already  mentioned  are  represented,  and  one  new  play  of  Shakes- 
peare is  given  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  We  note  an  increas- 
ing number  of  O'Keefe's  plays,  Poor  Soldier  and  Love  in  Camp, 
the  former  having  been  performed  first  in  1786.  The  popularity 
of  O'Keefe  increased  and  he  is  the  first  dramatist  to  achieve 
extraordinary  success  in  the  United  States ;  even  Sheridan's  com- 
edies could  not  compare  with  his  pieces.  Seilhamer  thinks  this 
due  "to  the  happy  union  of  melody  and  harmony  that  always 
characterized  his  productions,  and  that  this  taste  which  gave 
O'Keefe  such  a  great  hold  upon  American  audiences  has  never 
diminished,  although  the  critics  have  condemned  it  for  fully  a 
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century."     The  history  of  the  taste  for  Kotzebiie's  pieces  fur- 
nishes us  an  interesting  parallel. 

French  characters  in  the  English  pla\s  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
en\-iable  ones,  and  Englishmen  loved  to  paint  the  Frenchmen, 
their  enemies,  as  trivial.  But  the  French  were  the  friends 
of  America  and  the  people,  neither  of  New  York  nor  of  Phila- 
delphia, would  permit  a  slur  upon  the  French,  and  so  high  did 
French  feeling  run  in  Philadelphia  than  on  one  occasion,  on 
August  8,  1793,  the  audience  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise. 
In  discussing  the  omission  of  the  Frenchman  in  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  the  French  feeling  will  be  again  referred  to.  and 
we  have  here  to  note  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  performance  of  O'Keefe's  Poor  Soldier. 
In  McLean's  Jonrnal  of  March  21,  1786,  appeared  the  following 
notice:  "It  is  with  real  concern  the  subscribers  learn  that  a  char- 
acter in  the  Poor  Soldier  has  given  umbrage  to  any  frequenters 
of  the  theatre  it  is  their  duty  and  invariable  study  to 
please,  not  to  ofi'end,  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  respectfully  in- 
form the  public,  that  they  have  made  such  alterations  in  the  part 
alluded  to  as  they  trust  will  do  away  with  every  shadow  of 
ofl:"ense."-^    The  character  "Bagatelle"  was  meant. 

Philadelphia  was  at  this  time  the  metropolis  of  the  country 
and  had  now  again  become  the  capital  and  began  to  assume  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  theatre  centre,  so  that  from  this  date 
on  plays  in  New  York  and  other  places  will  be  only  casually 
referred  to. 

Southivark  Theatre.  Season  1790,  January  ist  to  July  19th. 
February  5th,  the  Father.  Dunlap.  first  performance  in  Philadel- 
phia. I^Iarch  22nd,  Gustavus  J\isa.  Brooke,  first  performance  in 
Philadelphia.  Of  the  other  premieres  of  the  season  we  note 
two  by  OTveefe  and  <Mie  translation  from  the  French,  the 
IVidow  of  Malabar,  by  Col.  Dav.  Humphreys,  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Le  Mierre.  Southwark,  December  8th  to  July 
nth.  1791.  There  is  nothing  to  note  in  this  season,  in  which 
new  pieces  are  said  to  be  mostly  makeshifts ;  OTveefe  is  well  rep- 
resented.    May  28th  to  July  2nd,    179-^-     Nothing  new  except 


"^  McLean's  Journal.  March  21,  1786. 
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ballets  and  panloiiiimes ;  XhQ  years  1791  and  179J  appear  as  a 
transition  period,  and  witli  llic  coming  of  distin^jnishcd  actors 
and  singers  from  l^ngland  a  new  period  was  nsliered  in. 

From  1780,  a  period  even  before  the  introduction  of  the 
regular  drama,  we  have  records  of  minor  amusements,  such  as 
puppet  shows,  dissohing  views,  rope  dancing  and  museums  of 
curiosities  and  of  \\;ir  paintings.  After  tlie  ]<e\i  ihition  tliev  as- 
sume a  more  permanent  character.  >ucli  as  the  Museum  estab- 
lished by  Cli.  W.  Peal,  the  painter,  and  known  from  1 79-J  on 
as  Peale's  Museum.  Strollers  sometimes  occupied  for  short 
j)eriods  halls  and  tem])()rary  theatre^,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  pla\-s  except  harlequinades.  hVench  strollers  were  especially 
common,  such  a  company  advertised  in  1790  including  the  tirst 
lightning  change  artist.  Pieaufort.  In  1791-92  a  h'rench  strolling 
company,  mostly  dancers,  under  Du  Moulain.  played  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ivenna  fanuly  at  Xorthern  Liberties  Theatre. 
but  of  the  plavs  Seilhamer  has  no  record  except  to  say  that  there 
was  nothing  new  and  that  the  Kenna  family  also  played  in  con- 
junction with  amateurs  in  1792.  and  that  among  the  premieres 
of  this  season  is  found  Earl  of  Wai'Tx'ick.  a  tragedy  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Franklin,  from  the  b>ench  of  M.  de  la  Harpe.  South- 
wark.  September  26th-January  12th.  1792-1793.  Among  the 
premieres  of  this  season  Ave  note  the  a])pearance  for  the  first 
time  of  plays  by  Holcroft.  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Prince 
iloare,  each  of  whom  is  represented  by  a  play,  which  remained 
popular  for  a  long  time.  The  pla}-  by  Mrs.  Inchbald.  Child  of 
Xatnrc,  betra\s  Spanish  antecedents.  A  new  pantomime.  Poii 
J  nail,  also  sliows  S])anish  orig'n.  A  farce.  Animal  Ma</nctisni. 
b\  Mrs.  Inchbald.  which,  however,  was  played  first  in  Xew  N'ork 
in  i7()3.  is  of  h'rench  origin.  Another  play  by  Dunhq).  the  U'cd- 
diiuj.  l)elnngs  to  this  Xew  \'ork  season,  which  Dunlap  does  not 
mention  in  his  book. 

Soiifh:,ark.  July   1  to  August  23.   \j^)^^.     During  this  season 
iM-ench  feeling  ran  high,  as  referred  to  already,  and  the  shortness 
of  th.e  season  was  due  to  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  a  circum- 
stance  which   also   delayed   the   opening  («f   the   Cdiestnul    Street 
I  heatre  until  1794. 
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The  New  York  seasun  1793-94,  the  last  under  the  man- 
agement of  Henry,  included  the  play  Tammany,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Julia  Hatton,  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  Dunlap  as  a  Federal- 
ist could  not  but  treat  slightingly  on  account  of  its  pronounced 
republicanism.  Not  a  little  sharp  criticism  of  the  day  is  explained 
by  the  political  coloring  of  the  plays  or  the  political  leanings  of 
the  critic.  Another  play  by  Dunlap,  Lord  Leicester,  played  at 
first  as  Fatal  Deception ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Guilt,  a  tragedy  writ- 
ten December.  1793,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  April  24, 
1794.  Both  of  these  plays  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  last  season  of  the  old  company  at  the  Southwark  in 
1794.  The  other  new  plays  were  English  pieces  from  Cumber- 
land, O'Keefe,  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Coleman,  Jr.,  one  of  which, 
the  Surrender  of  Calais,  by  Coleman,  Jr.,  was  from  the  novel, 
the  Siege  of  Calais,  1751.  and  another,  Every  One  Has  His 
Fault,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald  includes  several  characters  from 
her  noN'el  of  A  Simple  Story,  played  in  Philadelphia  for  the  first 
t'nie  by  the  new  company  at  the  Chestnut.  During  this  same 
Xfw  York  season  one  of  the  actresses  selected  for  her  benefit 
Liberty  Restored.  Another  actor,  a  few  weeks  later,  produced 
a  play  called  the  Patriot;  or.  Liberty  Asserted.  Seilhamer  afifects 
to  be  puzzled  by  the  choice  of  the  first  pla}'-  as  a  benefit  and  tenta- 
tively says  ''that  in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Prigmore  a  few  weeks  later 
producing  a  piece  called  the  Patriot;  or,  Liberty  Asserted,  may 
be  found  a  possible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon" ;  adding, 
"that  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cant 
about  liberty  with  which  the  stage  naturally  sympathized." 
Whether  it  was  cant  due  this  time  to  the  French  Revolution  or  a 
more  deep-seated  feeling  surviving"  from  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence fanned  into  flame  again  by  secondary  causes,  there  is 
no  question  that  there  was  a  demand,  both  pul)lic  and  polit- 
ical, for  the  production  of  such  pieces.  Earlier  in  1782.  Gus- 
taviis  Vasa:  or,  the  Deliverer  of  His  Country,  was  the  play 
which  was  made  to  reflect  the  aspirations  for  liberty,  and  now 
in  1794  it  was  a  Greek  subject  in  the  one  case  and  William 
Tell    in    the    second.     Tn    the    Dailx    Advertiser,    in    Philadel- 
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phia.  ft  March .  1794.  se^(■^aI  cofrespuiKlents  rer|ueste(l  tin- 
managers  nt  the  Xcw  Tlicalrt'  t(»  perform  an  opera  called 
Hrh'cfir  Liberty :  or.  I  he  Lass  of  flir  Lakes,  founded  on 
the  story  of  William  Tell.  The  manager  of  the  Chestnut  seems 
to  ha\e  resisted  those  appeals  in  1794.  but  yielded  in  1796.  when 
another  version  was  given  and  announced  in  the  Gazette:  "New 
Theatre.  A  fay  i6th,  Ttie  Patriot ;  or.  Liberty  Obtained,  as  altered 
from  the  play  of  Helvetic  Liberty,  and  compressed  into 
three  acts  by  ^Ir.  Bates,  a  member  of  the  company."  English 
authors,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Tnchbald,  who  became 
leading  translators  of  German  plays,  and  where  they  did  not 
adapt  or  translate  outright,  showed  (lei)endence  for  ])lot  and 
characters,  were  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  In  1796 
Dunlap  also  put  the  story  of  \\'illiam  Tell  into  dramatic  form 
with  songs  and  choruses  and  called  it  an  opera.  Dunlap  says  the 
subject  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  "English  play  recently  pub- 
li.shed,  utterlv  unfit  and  perhaps  not  intended  for  the  stage."  The 
openuwas  called  ]\'iUiaiu  Tell ;  or.  the  .irehers.  and  was  produced 
for  the  lirst  time  in  Xew  York,  April  rS,  1796,  and  printed  the 
same  year.  \Mien  we  consider  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
English  authors  mentioned  and  the  fact  that  Schiller's  Robbers 
was  printed  in  New  York  in  1793  and  performed  in  1795.  even 
if  only  inadequately,  a  play  which  so  strongly  reflects  the  aspira- 
tions for  freedom,  then  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  numerous  Tell  versions,  whicli  reflect  at  this  time  on  the  one 
hand  the  aspirations  for  freedom  and  on  the  other  foreshadow 
the  coming  of  the  German  plays. 

Another  William  Tell  appeared  many  years  later  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  in  1S25.  and  some  seasons  was  the  most  pop- 
ular play  and  continued  to  be  played  as  late  as  1838.  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  performance  of  any  version  of  Tell  at  Phila- 
delphia will  be  given  the  list  of  characters  of  all  the  ver- 
sions for  comparison.  Of  the  other  new  j)r()(luctions  during  the 
New  ^'ork  season  we  note  further,  Miduicjht  Hour,  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  altered  from  the  bTench  of  Ileaumarchais.  and  another  play, 
the  Young  Quaker.  1)y  O'Keefe.  originally  played  in  l^ngl.-md  in 
\y'S^;^.  but  delaxcd  in  America  to  avoid  offense  to  the  (juaker  ele- 
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ment.  French  feeling  continued  to  run  high  and  the  subsequent 
season  shows  many  contributions  to  the  French  partisanship  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  Demolition  of  the  Bastille,  and  manifestations 
of  disappro\al  of  anything  EngHsh  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
of  Tammany  Hall,  even  to  the  extent  of  ordering  an  actor  play- 
ing Captain  Flash  (an  English  officer)  to  take  off  the  English 
uniform. 

SoutJru'ark.  September  22  to  December  4,  1794.  New  to 
Philadelphia  were  Tammatiy,  October  10,  1794,  by  Mrs.  Hatton ; 
Fatal  Deception:  or,  the  Progress  of  Guilt,  by  Dunlap,  and  called 
by  him  the  first  American  tragedy  performed  by  professional 
players ;  it  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  Lord 
Leicester. 

New  to  America  were  two  pantomimes  of  French  origin 
by  French  members  of  the  company;  Love's  Frailties,  a  comedy, 
l)y  Holecroft,  Covent  Garden ;  Country  Girl,  by  Garrick,  based 
on  Wycherly's  Country  Wife;  Children  in  the  Wood,  by  Morton 
li..  1793,  and  Haunted  Tower,  by  Cobb,  Drury  Lane,  1789.  sixty 
nights.     We  note  the  beginning  of  "horror"  pieces. 

This  was  the  last  season  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Old  Amer- 
ican Company.  They  yielded  the  field  to  the  new  company  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  house,  and  we  shall  note  briefly  a  few  plays  of 
the  old  company's  season  1794- 1795  in  New  York.  We  note  first 
another  play  by  Dunlap,  Fountainvillc  Abbey;  or,  the 
.Uysterious  Monk,  based  on  Mrs.  Radcliff's  Romance  of  the  For- 
rest, first  performance  February  17,  1795;  Seduction,  by  Hol- 
croft,  and  an  opera,  Jeanne  d'Arcr-  In  1797  John  Burk,  author 
of  Bunker  Hill,  wrote  a  tragedy,  Joan  of  Arc:  or,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  A]:)ril.  1798,  in  New 
York.  Dunlap  detested  Bunker  Hill.  l)ut  was  forced  to  give  it, 
because  it  drew  good  houses,  and  he  remarks :  "the  rage  for 
no\elt}-  in  Boston  and  the  prexailing  Jacol)in  spirit  in  the  lower 
ranks  are  our  strongest  opponents. "-•'■  But  the  most  interesting- 
play  of  the  season  was  Schiller's  Jiobbers,  on  May   14,   1795.-^ 


~  Cf .,  p.  40  al)o\  e. 

"Dunlap,  p.  161. 

'■"'For  all  references  lo  Schiller,  CT..  S'clrller  on  tlie  Philadelphia  Stage,  by 
Charles  F.  Brede.  German  .-Inierican  .Iniuils.  Xew  Series,  V^ol.  3,  N.  6,  1905, 
pp.  254-275. 
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It  was  the  tirst  performance  in  America  and  the  first  performance 
of  any  acknowledged  German  play  in  the  North.  For  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1795.  Lessing's  Minna  z'on  BanihcUn  had  been  given  in 
Charleston.  S.  C.  Unfortunately,  the  cast  of  the  Robbers  in 
New  York  is  not  preserved  and  the  company  was  pronounced 
unequal  to  the  task.  The  first  performance  of  Schiller's  play 
in  zA.merica  may  tittingly  close  our  references  to  the  repertoire 
of  the  Old  American  Company,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  new  company  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 

///.    The  Period  from   I/Q4  to  18 JO. 

The  company  was  ready  to  begin  in  1793.  but  could  not 
open  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  The  first 
season  opened  on  February  T7th.  and  lasted  till  July  18.  1794, 
under  tlie  management  of  Wignell  and  Reinagle,^  both  leading 
members  of  the  old  company,  and  the  latter  a  musician  and  com- 
poser, thus  emphasizing  the  important  place  the  management 
intended  to  give  to  opera  and  musical  plays,  a  plan  which 
Wood  claims  was  rather  a  disadvantage  to  the  company.  Wignell 
had  engaged  in  England  Mrs.  Oldmixon.  nee  George,  H.,  1783: 
Fennel.  Covent  Garden.  1787;  Chalmers,  Covent  Garden.  1783; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\'liitlock.  nee  Kemble,  the  youngest  sister  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  and  also  as  dancers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham.  1787.  A  short  season  at  Annapolis.  December 
JO.  1793,  to  January  24,  1794.  ^vas  really  the  opening  season  of 
this  company.  Xothing  new  appeared  except  a  dance.  Caledonian 
Frolie,  arranged  by  the  leader  of  the  ballet  and  pantomime.  Mr. 
Francis,  the  other  members  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Marque.  Mme. 
Gardie  and  Mr.  Bellina. 

Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  \J(U-  'I'bc  first  season  of  the  new 
company  in  Philadelphia.  February  17th  to  July  T8th.  ojjened 
with  The  Castle  of  Andalnsia  and  Ulio's  the  Dnpe.  There  were 
numerous  new  ballets  and  harle(|uinadcs  arranged  by  Mr.  Vvau- 
cis.  some  of  wliicli  continued  to  l)e  known  in  the  l^-ench  form, 
such  as  L' Amour  ironve  les  moyens,  but  the  name  of  the  very 

'Brother  of  the  great  London  aninutl  painter,  an<l   fatlicr  of   HiiKh   Kem- 
agle,  an  accompHshed  scene  painter. 
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first,  Calcdoiiiaii  Frolic,  shows  that  other  than  French  ballets  and 
pantomimes  were  i;i\en ;  namely,  Scotch  reels,  stratlipevs  and 
Irish  lilts.  One  farce,  L'Aiiirricaiii  mi  L'honiinc  raisonal'Ir.  was 
played  in  French,  and  others  of  iM'ench  source  were  the  Barber 
of  Sez'ille,  of  Beaiimarchais,  adapted  to  the  luiglish  stage  bv  G. 
Coleman.  Sr.,  the  JJldozc  of  Malabar  -  and  a  "Serious  Panto- 
mime." Le  Foret  Noire:  or.  flie  Xafiiral  Son.  Shakes- 
peare is  represented  by  ten  plays,  fifteen  performances.  The  pre- 
mieres for  the  season  were :  The  Battle  of  Hershain,  Hist.  Play. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  June  9;  The  Carmelite,  Trag.,  March  5th;  Every 
One  Has  His  Fault.  Com.,  March  7th ;  Hartford  Bridge,  Op.  F.. 
by  Pearce,  May  30th;  Hoiv  to  Groiv  Rich,  Com.,  by  Reynolds, 
first  time  in  America.  June  20th;  Julia;  or,  the  Italian  Lover, 
Trag.,  by  Jephson,  May  28th;  Modern  Antiques.  F.  O'Keefe,  June 
2nd;  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  O'Keefe,  April  23rd;  The  Prize, 
Op.  PL,  Hoare,  May  26th:  Quality  Binding,  Dr.  E.,  I\Iay  i6th: 
The  Son  in  Lazv,  C.  Op.,  O'Keefe,  first  time  in  America.  April 
2nd:  The  Spoiled  Child,  F.,  Bickerstaff,  March  5th;  The  Surren- 
der of  Calais;  or,  Gallic  Patriotism,  H.  PL,  Coleman,  May  19th; 
She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,  Com..  Colly  Cibber,  May  26th; 
The  Waterman,  C.  Op.,  Dibden,  June  23rd;  Ways  and  Means; 
or,  a  Trip  to  Dover,  Com.,  Coleman.  July  nth;  The  Woodman, 
C.  Op.,  Dudley,  June  i8th. 

There  were  two  new  American  plays.  The  Embargo,  F..  "by 
a  citizen  of  Philadelphia."  June  13th.  and  Slaves  in  Algiers;  or. 
a  Struggle  for  Freedom,  Com.,  by  ]\Irs.  Rowson,^  June  30th. 
Others  to  be  noted  are  Milton's  Comus.  June  25th  and  July  nth ; 
Gustavus  Vasa,  Trag.,  June  i6th,  and  the  "Serious  Heroic  Pan- 
tomime." Female  Fleroisni ;  or.  Siege  of  Orleans,  June  27th ; 
Overture  by  Martini,  the  rest  of  the  music  compiled  from  differ- 
ent French  masters  by  Mr.  Relain.  The  characters  mentioned 
are"*  Joan  of  Arc  (the  Maid  of  Orleans').  St.  Dennis.  Dunois 
(French  General),  La  Tremouille.  French  Peasants,  male  and 
female  prisoners. 


'Cf.,  p.  52  above,  The  Old  Theatre.  T790. 
^A  member  of  the  company. 
*  Cf..  p.  40  a1)ove. 
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Among  the  plays  announced  by  booksellers  were :  By 
Mathew  Carey,  No.  618  Market  street,  June  ist,  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage, C.  Op.,  Bickerstaff,  and  March  31st,  Highland  Reel.  Op.. 
O'Keefe;  The  Drainafist.  by  Reynolds;  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Bourgogne;  Maid  of  the  Mill.  C.  Op.,  Bickerstaff;  Gusfa-^'iis 
['asa.  The  JVidozu  of  Malabar,  The  Gamester,  C.  Aloore ;  Snspi- 
eioiis  Husband,  Com..  Hoadley ;  The  Deserter,  C.  Op.,  No  Song 
No  Slipper,  C.  Op.,  Dibdin;  The  Romp,  Mrs.  F.  Bickerstaff.  and 
Inkle  and  Jarico,  Coleman. 

From  September  25  to  October  31,  1794,  the  company 
played  in  Baltimore,  producing,  however,  nothing  new. 

Second  Season  in  Philadelphia.    December  8,  1794,  to 
July  4,  179^.^ 

O'Keefe,  Coleman.  Jr..  Cumberland.  Holcroft.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  Bickerstaff.  Hoare.  are  well  represented,  besides  Dibdin, 
Garrick,  Sheridan.  Moore.  Murphy  and  jMassinger.  Shakespeare 
is  represented  by  eight  plays,  nine  perfonnances,  among  them 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia 
on  June  i,  1795.  Under  the  heading  of  "Theatrical  Register" 
criticisms  appeared  in  the  Ga:2ette  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
criticism  is,  unfortunately,  mostly  confined  to  the  style  of  acting 
rather  than  to  discussing  the  merits  of  the  plays,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms,  such  as  The  Carmelite  is  not  one  of  Cumber- 
land's best;  Tamerlane  is  one  of  Rowe's  best  productions. 
Dances,  ballets,  pantomimes  and  musical  diversions  appear  in 
French  titles,  often  without  any  secondary  title  in  English;  e.  g., 
Les  Ainans  d' Arcade.  L' Amour  troiive  les  moyens,  Le  Tiiteur 
trompe,  La  Petite  Piedmontese.  Four  new  plays  from  the 
b'rench  appeared  this  season  :  The  Child  of  Nature,^  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  from  French  of  Mme.  Ccnlis.  December  21st;  Ne.vf  Door 
Neighbors,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  from  Le  Dissipafeur  et  L'Lidigent, 
and  Follies  of  a  Day,  by  Holcroft,  from  Le  Marriage  de  Figaro, 
of  Beaumarchais ;  Midnight  Hour,  Com.,  Inchbald.  from  I'rench 


"The  material  for  these  early  seasons  is  based  partly  on  Scilhanier.  but 
revised  from  the  files  of  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S. 
"  Cf.  Note  on  Lovers'  J'o'a-s.  p.  loS. 
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of  Beaumarchais,  May  i6th;  Ruse  contre  Ruse:  The  Prisoner. 
Mus.  Romance,  from  tlie  French,  May  29th.  The  new  American 
pieces  were:  TJie  J'oluu/eers,  C.  Op.,  by  Mrs.  Rowson ;  Little 
Yankee  Sailor,  Com.,  an  Enghsh  nautical  ballet  localized  by 
Mrs.  ^Varrel."  and  Elopement,  a  local  pantomime,  by  ^Melbourne  ;'^ 
T'-inmph  of  Love;  or,  Happy  Reconciliation,  Com.,  by  John 
Murdock,  of  Philadelphia.  May  22nd.  The  premieres  for  the 
season  besides  those  mentioned  were:  The  Apprentice,  F.,  bv 
Murphy,  May  i8th.  first  in  America;  Anld  Robin-  Gray;  or,  Jen- 
ning's  Retnrn  from  America,  Pastoral  Op.,  Arnold.  May  4th; 
Beaux  Stratagems,  Com.,  Farquhar,  April  15th;"  Better 
Late  Than  Never,  Com..  Andrews,  June  12th;  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Husband,  Com.,  by  Mrs.  Conley.  May  20th;  Box  Lobb\  Chal- 
lenge, by  Cumberland.  April  6th;  The  Brothers:  or,  Shipzvrecked 
Sailor's  Return,  Com.,  by  Cumberland,  May  13th;  Chapter  of 
Accidents,  Com.,  b}-  Mrs.  Lee,  June  loth;  Conscious  Lovers, 
Com.,  by  Sir  R.  Steele,  Max-  25th;  Constant  Couple,  Com.,  by 
Farquhar,  June  3rd  ;  Defence  of  the  Stage;  or.  Roman  Actor. 
Dr.  Sketch  compressed  and  altered  from  Massinger's  Roman 
Actor:  Duke  or  no  Duke,  ¥.,  Tate.  ]May  i8th.  first  time  since 
Military  Thespians,  1778;  Farm  House.  F..  by  Kemble.  March 
4th;  Female  Patriot.  PL,  June  19th,  adapted  by  Mrs.  Rowson 
from  Massinger's  Bondsman  :^^-  The  First  Floor,  F.,  by  Cobb, 
June  8th;  FountainvUle  Forest,  by  James  Boardon,  based  on 
Mrs.  Radcliff's  Romance  of  the  Forest ;^^  Harlequin  Hurry 
Scurry,  P..  May  25th;  Haunted  Tozver,  by  Cobb,  February  i8th; 
The  Heiress,  Com.,  by  Gen.  Bourgogne,  April  29th;  The  Jew,  by 
Cumberland,  Februar}-  iith,  the  first  instance  of  an  honest  and 
bene\'olent  Jew  in  an  English  pla_\' ;  Know  ]'our  Own  Mind. 
Com.,  by  Murphy,  ?y[ay  4th;  Love  in  Camp:  or,  Patrick  in  Prus- 
sia, Op.,  by  O'Keefe,  June  29th;  Major  of  Garrat,  F.,  by  Foote. 


'  A  memljer  of  the  coinpatiy. 

W  member  of  the  company  and  scene  painter. 

'•'  By  "Premiere"  is  to  be  ur.derstood  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  when  it  is 
the  first  time  in  America  it  will  be  so  stated.  But  the  theatre  announcements 
in  the  newspapers,  "first  time  in  Pliiladelphia,"  cannoi  always  be  relied  upon. 

'"  Cf .  p.  54  above. 

"  Cf.  FountahvvUle  .-Ibbey.  by   Dunlap. 
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June  5t]i ;  ^1/3'  Grandmother,  by  Mrs.  F.  Hoare.  first  time  in 
America.  April  26th  ;  A  New  Jl'ay  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Com.,  by 
Massinger,  Ma}-  i  itb  ;  The  Xoble  Peasant;  or,  Valour  Reivarded, 
C.  Op.,  by  Holcroft.  May  8th.  first  time  in  America,  Haymarket. 
1784;  Poor  l^nlean.  Burletta,  by  Dibden,  March  28th,  first  time 
in  America.  Covent  Garden.  1778;  The  Quaker;  or,  Benevolent 
Friend,  by  Mrs.  F.  Dil)den,  May  13th;  The  Rage,  Com.,  bv 
Reynolds,  first  time  in  America,  June  22nd;  Rural  Revels,  P., 
April  6th;  Set  a  Beggar  on  Horseback  and  He  Will  Ride  to  the 
Devil,  Dr.  Proverb,  by  O'Keefe,  May  nth;  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer; or,  Mistakes  of  a  Night,  by  Goldsmith,  April  26th;  The 
Sicilian^  Romance;  or,  the  Apparition  on  the  Cliffs,  Mus.  Dr. 
Tale,  Siddons,  May  6th,  "now  performing  at  Cov.  Garden,  Lon- 
don with  unbounded  applause";  Suspicious  Husband,  Com., 
by  Hoadley,  May  i8th;  ^Tamerlane;  or,  the  Fall  of  Bayazet, 
Emperor  of  the  Turcs,  Trag.,  by  Rowe,  April  22nd;  The  Toy; 
or,  Trip  to  Hampton  Court,  Com.,  by  O'Keefe,  May  29th. 

During  the  season  in  Baltimore,  June  29th-December  3rd. 
nothing  new  was  given  except  a  few  pantomimes,  and  these,  as 
usual,  are  given  with  French  titles :  Les  deux  Chasseurs,  Les 
Marchandes  de  Mode,  Le  Marechal  des  Logis}'- 

Third  Season  in  Philadelphia,  December  14,  lyp^-June 
30,  1796. 

This  season  is  characterized  by  the  first  acknowledged  Ger- 
man play.  On  June  ly,  1706.  was  given  The  Disbanded  Officer; 
or,  the  Baroness  of  Bruchsal,  "translated  from  a  German  Com- 
edy, written  Iw  Lessing,  called  Meina  (sic)  Von  Barnhelm.  For 
the  first  time«in  America."  The  company  either  was  not  aware 
or  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  play  had  already  been  given  the 
year  before  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  February  18,  1795. ^■'  It 
was  an  English  adaptation  by  Johnstone,  and  given  for  the  first 
time  in  English  at  the  Haymarket,  London,   1786.^"*     Another 


'"For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  company  at  this  time  see  Scilhamer 
(1795-1796). 

"Cf.  Seilhamer  III,  p.  217,  and  Wilkons,  p.  iii. 
"  Cf.  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  June  17,  1796. 
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play  of  Lessing  had,  however,  been  translated  and  published  in 
America,  but  not  produced.  In  1789  or  1790  appeared  a  transla- 
tion of  Lessing's  iMiss  Sara  Sampson.,  by  David  Rittenhouse,  a 
Pennsylvanian.^'  Wilkens  did  not  see  a  copy  and  no  record  of 
any  performance  was  found.  The  characters  given  in  the  United 
States  Gazette  are:  Col.  Holberg  (the  disbanded  officer),  Paul 
Waurmans,  Katzenbuckle,  Rouf,  Count  Belair  Messenger  Boy. 
Baroness  of  Bruchsal,  Lisette,  Mrs.  Marlof¥.  )ln  the  Charles- 
ton performance  the  cast  is  incomplete,  add  is  given  in 
different  order.  Col.  Holberg,  Rouf-Skatzenbuckle,  Bellair,  Mes- 
senger, Paul  Waurmans,  Lisette.  We  note  that  the  Frenchman 
Riccaut  de  la  Marjiiiiere  is  omitted.  This  is  significant.  Public 
feeling  would  not  have  tolerated  even  so  slight  a  slur  on  the 
French  at  this  time,  nor  earlier.  And  again  at  a  later  period, 
about  181Q,  such  characters  were  not  tolerated.  In  1786  the 
character  of  Bagatelle  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  by  O'Keefe,  was 
seriously  objected  to,  as  v^\  appear  from  the  following:  "It  is 
with  real  concern  that  subscribers  learn  that  a  character  in  the 
Poor  Soldier  has  given  umbrage  to  any  frequenters  of  the  the- 
atre. It  is  both  their  duty  and  invariable  study  to  please,  not 
to  offend,  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  respectfully  inform  the  pub- 
lic, that  they  have  made  such  alterations  in  the  part  alluded  to 
as  they  trust  will  do  away  with  every  shadow  of  offence."^"  In 
Philadelphia  this  play  had  to  be  withdrawn,  so  great  was  the 
opposition  to  the  character. 

"Wood,  in  speaking  of  the  objection  raised  by  a  large  part 
of  the  audience  to  a  certain  passage  in  Henry  V  (played  in  1809), 
"to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  repeat 
the  play,"  goes  on  to  say :  "At  an  earlier  period  of  our  national 
history  the  sensitiveness  to  the  character  of  our  former  allies 
would  have  surprised  no  one.  The  significant  character  of  Bag- 
atelle in  the  Poor  Soldier  was,  I  remember,  in  my  younger  days, 
while  the  memory  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  yet  fresh,  the 
same  signal  of  merciless  insult  and  outrage  on  the  miserable 


"Cf.  Wilkens,  p.  iii,  and  also   Memoirs   of   the   Life   of  David  Ritten- 
house, by  W.  Barton,  Philadelphia,  1813,  p.  495. 

"  Cf.  Dunlap,  p.  74,  also  McLean's  Journal,  March  21,  1796. 
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actor  who  was  compelled  to  play  it."  Later  this  character  was 
changed  to  a  mulatto  from  the  AVest  Indies. 

No  note  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this  performance  of 
Lessing's  play  in  the  Philadelphia  papers.  Goodnight  ^'  cites 
only  two  references  to  Lessing  in  the  magazines  prior  to  1795, 
and  Davis  ^^  gives  two  translations  from  Lessing  for  1798,  one 
of  a  short  poem  and  one  of  a  fable. 

Next  to  German  plays  proper  we  note  some  plays  dealing 
with  German  subjects  and  which  German  poets,  especially  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  chose  for  their  dramas. 

On  May  16,  1796,  was  given  The  Patriot;  or.  Liberty  Ob- 
tained, Historical  Drama,  as  altered  from  the  play  of  Helvetic 
Liberty  and  compressed  into  three  acts  by  i\Ir.  Bates. ^^  In  1794 
the  matter  was  already  being  considered,  as  appears  from  refer- 
ences in  the  papers,  especially  by  one  correspondent  in  the  Amer- 
ican Daily  Advertiser:'-^  "The  Friends  of  the  Drama  await  with 
emotions  of  anxiety  the  performance  of  that  truly  admirable 
piece  entitled  Helvetic  Liberty.  That  bold  vein  of  Freedom, 
which  flows  thro  every  part  of  it  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
its  exclusion  from  the  British  stage,  will  ensure  it  the  most  favor- 
able reception  with  every  True  American."  It  would  seem  that 
preparations  to  gi\e  this  play  at  the  Chestnut  were  being  made 
in  1794,  but  we  find  no  record  of  any  actual  performance  until 
May  16,  1796,  in  the  somewhat  changed  form.  On  April  28, 
1794,  The  Patriot;  or,  Liberty  Asserted ^^'^  had  appeared  on  tlie 
New  York  stage,  and  on  April  22,  1796,  The  Archers;  or,  Moun- 
taineers of  Szuitrjerland,  an  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Dunlap,  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.--    .     .     . 

The  Philadelphia  play  was  not  repeated,  but  few  plays  iiad 


^' Cf.  German  Literature  in  American  Magazines,  Prior  to  1846,  by  Scott 
Holland  Goodnight,  Ph.D.,  Bulletin  of  tlie  University  of  Jl'isconsin,  N.  188. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  December,  1907,  pp.  17,  29,  31. 

^^Translations  of  German  Poetry  in  American  Magacincs,  1741-1810, 
Edward  Ziegler  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Philadelpliia,  Americana  Germanica  Press, 
1905.  P-  ZZ. 

^*  Cf.,  p.  55  above. 

'"Dunlap  and  Claypoole's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  Cf .  Seilhamer,  p.  90. 

""Cf.  Dunlap,  p.  147. 
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any  rims  during  these  early  seasons.  The  only  other  reference 
to  the  play  this  season  is  on  June  22nd,  when  "The  Invocation 
to  Liberty  from  The  Patriot  was  sung  by  Mr.  Darley."  From 
1819  on  this  Swiss  subject  seems  to  have  aroused  interest  again, 
as  appears  from  such  plays  as  The  Devil's  Bridge,  Sigesmar  the 
Szvitzcr;  or,  The  Helvetian  Patriots,  by  E.  Walker,  London; 
Altorf,  Trag.,  by  Francis  ^\'rig■ht  (Fannie  Wright),  January  5, 
1820;  and  Fredolfo,  by  R.  C.  AJaturin.  With  the  announcement 
of  The  Devil's  Bridge  we  lind  generally  added:  "in  which  Mr. 
Darley  as  Count  Belino  will  sing  the  following  songs :  .  .  . 
and  Williain  Tell,  the  patriot  of  Switzerland,  composed  by  Bra- 
ham,  also  called  a  cantata."  On  November  28,  1825,  Sheridan 
Knowles'  play  ]]'illiam  Tell;  or.  The  Hero  of  Switzerland,  which, 
as  we  know,  is  an  adaptation  of  Schiller's  Williain  Tell,  was 
given  for  the  first  time.-'^  For  convenience  the  casts  of  four  of 
the  Tell  plays  are  given  here  :-■* 

Charles  F.  Brede. 
Philadelphia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Cf.   Rrede  in  German  American  Annals,  Schiller  Number,  June,   1905, 
p.  269  . 

''  Cf ..  ibid. 


DIE    LlTERARiSCHIi    GESCHlCliTE    DES    xMlEWAU- 
KEER  DEUTSCHEN  BUHNENWESENS,  1850-1911. 

Die  vorliegeiule  Arbeit  hat  den  Zweck,  eine  gescliiclitliche 
Darstellung  der  allgemeinen,  vor  alleiii  aber  der  bterarischcn  Ent- 
wickliing  der  AJilvvaukeer  deiitscheu  Biihne  zu  bieten. 

Es  zeigt  sich  heutzutage  lebhaftes  Interesse  an  der  Aufgabe, 
den  Einiluss  deutschen  Wesens  iind  deutscher  Kultur  zu  verfol- 
gen.  Uni  wirkliche  Bedeiitung  zu  gewinnen,  muss  sich  ein  sol- 
ches  Unternehmen  in  den  meisten  Fallen  aut  genaue  Untersuchun- 
gen  basieren.  Dieselben  sind  jedoch  oft  sehr  scluver  vurzuneh- 
nien,  wenn  iiljerhaupt  noch  ausfiihrbar,  weil  \ielmals  die  Quellen 
sich  in  schlechter  Verfassung  betinden  oder  durch  Vernachlassi- 
gung  ganzlich  verloren  gegangen  sind.  Die  Wichtigkeit  des  Un- 
ternehmens  jedoch  sollte  zahlreiche  Mitarbeiter  veranlassen,  sich 
der  keineswegs  leichten  Aufgabe  zu  unterziehen,  das  WertvoUe 
aus  dem  noch  vorhandenen  Material  zu  sanmieln  und  in  brauch- 
bare  Form  zu  bringen. 

Ein  wichtiger  Faktor  fiu^  die  Kenntnis  deutschen  Wesens 
und  deutscher  Kultur  hierzulande  ist  nun  entschieden  das  deut- 
sche  Theater,  das  in  einer  ganzen  Anzahl  von  Stadten  vertreten 
gewesen  und  in  manchen  noch  gegenwartig  vorzufinden  ist.  Qber 
die  Bedeutung  desselben  sagt  Carl  Pletz  in  der  New  Yorker 
Staafs-Zcitiiiiij  vom  5.  Oktober  1902:  "Mehr  noch  als  alle  die 
anderen  h'aktoren  stellt  das  deutsciie  Theater  den  geistigen  Kon- 
ne.K  her  zwischen  dem  literarischen  Deutschland  und  uns,  die  wir 
uns  \(>n  seiner  Scholle  losgeliist  haben.  l^s  macht  nicht  bloss  un- 
sern  Xachwuchs,  cs  niacht  den  geistig  regsamen  und  gebildeten 
Amerikaner  mil  den  herrlichen  Schopfungen  der  deutschen  Klas- 
siker  und  den  Produkten  zeitgenossischer  Biihnenschriftsteller  be- 
kannt.  die  cs  ilim  in  gesprocheneni  Wort  vorfiihrt.  damit  eine 
erzieherische  Aufgabe  erfiillend." 

Schon  vor  Jahren  entwarf  Professor  Al.  D.  Learne<l  in 
American.\  Germanica  (letzte.  unnumerierte  Seite  des  2.  Ban- 
des  voni  Jahre  1898),  einen  Plan  fiir  eine  umfangreich  angelegte 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Dramas  in  Amerika.  Die  X'enjfTentli- 
chung  einer  ersten  .Arbeit  iiber  das  dentsche  Drama  in  Philadel- 
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phia  wurde  damals  bereits  in  Aussicht  gestellt,*  ohne  dass 
aber  seither  die  Drucklegung  dieser  oder  weiterer  Untersuchun- 
gen  erfolgt  ware.  Es  ware  sehr  zu  wiinschen,  dass  ahnliche  Ar- 
beiten,  der  Learnedschen  Anregiing  folgend,  fiir  eine  Reihe  wei- 
terer amerikanischen  Stadte  baldmoglichst  in  Angriff  genommen 
wiirden.  Denn  je  langer  Untersuchungen  dieser  /\rt  hinausge- 
schoben  werden,  um  so  schwerer  diirfte  es  halten,  des  notwendi- 
gen  Quellenmaterials  habhaft  zu  werden.  Dieser  tjbelstand  hat 
sich  auch  bereits  bei  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  unangenehm  fiihlbar 
gemacht. 

Die  grosseren  Werke  liber  das  Deutschtuni  in  Amerika  ha- 
ben  das  Theater  sehr  stiefmiitterHch  behandelt,  so  z.  B.  werden 
in  A.  B.  Fausts  Werk,  The  German  Element  in  the  United 
States^  dem  Theater  gerade  elf  Seiten  (II.  Teil,  327-338)  ge- 
widmet,  die  ganz  allgemein  gehalten  sind,  und  worin  die  Milwaii- 
keer  Biihne  mit  wenigen  Zeilen  auf  Seite  333  abgetan  wird,  wah- 
rend  manche  anderen  Theater  mit  keinem  Wort  erwahnt  sind. 
Auch  das  Werk  von  Hense-Jensen  und  Bruncken,  Wisconsins 
Deutsch-Amerikancr  bis  auni  Schluss  dcs  19.  Jahrhunderts,  be- 
riihrt  (II.  Band,  S.  I48ff. )  das  Theater  nur  in  ganz 
oberflachhcher  Weise,  wahrend  in  den  neun  Banden  der  Dcutsch- 
amerikanischcn  Geschichtsbldtter  nur  eine  kleine  Notiz,  die  iiber 
das  goldene  Jubilaum  des  Davenporter  Theaters  berichtet,  zu  fin- 
den  ist.  Wichtiger  dagegen  ist  der  fiir  seine  Kiirze  recht  gedie- 
gene  Artikel  der  Nezv  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  vom  5.  und  12.  Ok- 
tober  1902  iiber  das  Theater  des  Westens,  der  vor  allem  eine 
Skizze  der  hauptsachhchen  Momente  der  bedeutendsten  westH- 
chen  Biihnen  bringt.  Fiir  Philadelphia  liegt  ein  kleiner  Aufsatz 
von  C.  F.  Huch  vor,  der  ini  7.  Heft  der  Mitteilungen  des  deut- 
schen  Pioniervcrcins  von  Philadelphia  erschienen  ist.  Am  wich- 
tigsten  aber  in  dieser  Beziehung  ist  meines  Wissens  der  kleine 
Versuch  fiir  Davenport:  Das  deiitsche  Theater  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  eine  JuhUdumsschrift  211  seinem  fiinfzigjdhrigen  Bestehen 
(1905),  von  A.  P.  Richter. 

*  Die  betreffende  Arbeit  fangt  in  dieser  Nummer  der  German  American 
Annals  zu  erscheinen  an  nnter  dem  Titel  Tltc  German  Drama  in  English  on 
the  American  Stage  in  Philadelphia,  by  C.  F.  Brede.  Die  Arbeit  von  O.  F. 
Lewis  iiber  TIic  German  Drama  and  Stage  in  Philadelphia  ist  schon  fertg  und 
wird  den  zweiten  Band  bilden.     (Die  Redaktion.) 
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Natiirlich  ist  mir  sicher  vieles  unbekannt  geblieben  von  Ge- 
legenheitsschriften  und  Darstelltingen  in  Lokalwerken.  Es  darf 
wohl  aber  gesagt  werden,  dass  sich  wenig  von  Bedeutung  darun- 
ter  befindet.  Zu  Gesicht  ist  mir  noch  eine  eben  erschienene  Bibli- 
ographic von  neueren  deutschenSchriften  iiberAmerika  von  Adolf 
C.  von  Noe  {Recent  German  Books  on  America)  gekommen,  die 
aiich  nichts  den  Titeln  nach  iiber  das  Theater  zu  bringen  scheint. 

Fiir  die  ersten  25  Jahre  (1850-1875)  beruht  die  vorlicgende 
Darstellung  auf  einer  Arbeit  von  R.  H.  Gugler:  The  Literary 
History  of  the  Mihvaukec  German  Theater,  1850-1875  (a  thesis 
submitted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1907).^  Fiir  die  Entvvicklung  der  Theaterverhaltnisse 
der  ersten  fiinf  Jahre  (1850-1855)  verdanke  ich  wichtige  Anga- 
ben  dem  Werke  von  Rudolph  Koss:  Milwaukee  (Milwaukee, 
1871),  aus  welchem  manche  Abschnitte  ohne  merkliche  Ande- 
rungen  iibernommen  vvorden  sind. 

Das  Material  fiir  den  Zeitraum  von  1875  bis  191 1  beruht 
durchgehends  auf  eigener  Sammlung-  und  stammt  aus  \ier  deut- 
schen  Zeitungen  Milwaukees:  Banner  und  I'olksfremid  von  Feb- 
ruar  1879  bis  Mai  1880,  Freic  Prcsse  vom  Februar  1879  bis  Juni 
1885,  Herold  vom  Januar  1886  bis  Mai  1892  und  vom  September 
1897  bis  191 1  und  Abendpost  vom  Oktober  1892  bis  Mai  1897, 
von  denen  heute  nur  der  Herold  noch  besteht.  Leider  ist  das  Ma- 
terial nicht  vollstiindig.  Im  ganzen  fehlen  von  dieser  Periode 
etwa  vier  Jahre:  September  1875  bis  Februar  1879,  September 
1885  bis  Januar  1886,  sowie  einige  kleinere  Abschnitte.  Vom 
Herold  scheint  nur  eine  einzige  Serie  vorhanden  zu  sein,  die  sich 
in  Madison  befindet.     Manche  Jahrgiinge  dieses  Exemplars  sind 


'  Als  Quellen  benutzte  Herr  Gugler  die  wahreiul  dieses  Zeitraunics  in 
Milwaukee  erscheinenden  deutschen  Zeitungen,  sowie  Koss'  Milwaukee. 
Herr  Gugler  hat  ein  Verzeichnis  der  gespieltcn  Stiicke  fitr  den  Zeitraum 
1850/75,  soweit  ihm  das  moglich  war,  aufgestellt  und  seinen  Listen  einige 
kurze  Erlauterungen  bcigefiigt.  Bedauerliclierweise  liat  Herr  Gugler  auf  die 
Besprechungen  scitens  der  Milwaukeer  Kritiker  ausserst  wenig  Riicksicht 
genommen.  Solche  Angaben  hiittcn  gewiss  manche  wcrtvollc  Einsicht  in  die 
herrschendcn  Anschauungen  und  Verhaltnisse  gewahrt.  Es  ist  aber  moglich, 
dass  der  damals  (1907)  schon  schlechte  Zustand  des  Quellenmaterials  dieses 
verhindert  hat. 

*Hier  mochte  ich  bemerken,  dass  Herr  Professor  A.  R.  Hohlfeld  von 
der  Staatsuniversitat  Wisconsin  diese  Arbeit  sowohl  angeregt,  als  auch  ihre 
Ausfiihrung  in  vielfacher  Weise  gefordert  hat. 
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clurch  Feiiei"  fast  unleserlich  geworden,  andere  so  miirbe,  dass 
sie  trotz  der  anssersten  Sorgfalt  beim  leisesten  Beriihren  zer- 
brockeln,  noch  andere  sind  tlen  Rand  entlang  zu  einer  festen  Masse 
zusammengeklebt. 

Da  das  Exemplar  Eigentum  der  ll'iscoiisin  State  Historical 
Library  ist,  so  musste  manches  ungeschehen  bleiben,  was  die 
Jahrgange  zu  sehr  mitgenommen  haben  wiirde. 

1850 — 1855.     Erste  unsichcre  Anfatige. 

Soweit  wir  unterricbtet  sind,  fangt  die  Gescbichte  deutschen 
Theaterwesens  in  Milwaukee  mit  einer  Vorstellung  vom  11.  Fe- 
bruar  1850  an.  Ein  sehr  bescheidener  Anfang  war  es!  Als 
Schauspieler  fungierten  die  Schriftsetzer  und  Druckergesellen 
der  Milwauke'er  Zeitungen  Baiincr  und  Volksfrcund.  Die  Vor- 
stellung fand  in  der  erst  halbvollendeten  Steinschen  Halle  am 
Marktplatze  statt.  Die  Dekorationen  waren  mit  Drucker- 
scbwarze  auf  schone,  neue  Zeitungsbogen  gepinselt,  die  man 
Heimlich  beiseite  geschafft  hatte.  Zur  Auffiihrung  gelangten 
zwei  Kotzebuesche  Lustspiele :  Der  Haluienschlag  und  Die 
harinherzigen  Briider,  die  das  Publikum  recht  gut  amiisierten.  In 
Ermangelung  einer  ersten  Liebhaberin  hatte  P.  V.  Deuster  die 
Stelle  derselben  iibernommen  und  erregteindieserRolle  die  aller- 
grosste  Heiterkeit.  Der  Eintrittspreis  betrug  nur  12^  Cents 
die  Person.  Am  Abend  des  folgenden  Tages  musste  die  Auf- 
fuhrung  wiederholt  werden.  \^on  weiteren  Vorstellungen  dieser 
(jesellschaft  ist  uns  nur  eine  bekannt,  die  am  17.  Januar  1852 
stattfand,  und  wobei  drei  kiirzere,  jetzt  vollig  vergessene  Stiicke : 
Der  Tanzmcister,  Der  Gefangene  zvider  Willen  und  Der  Tritn- 
kcnbold  aufgefiihrt  wurden. 

Die  Anfiinge  einer  zweiten,  wichtigeren  Bewegung  gehen 
noch  iiber  den  11.  Februar  1850  hinaus.  Am  8.  Dezember  1849 
fand  eine  Versammlung  statt,  in  der  iiber  die  Griindung  eines 
deutschen  Liebhabertheaters  beraten  werden  sollte.  Der  Vor- 
schlag  fand  Anklang,  und  es  bildete  sich  rasch  eine  Art  dramati- 
scher  Gesellschaft,  zu  der  sich  buhnenlustige  Dilettanten  in  gros- 
ser Menge  meldeten.  Dem  Maler  Rundt  ward  die  technische 
Leitung  des  Unternehniens  ilbertragen.  und  am  2^.  I'^ebruar  trat 
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die  Gesellschaft  mit  den  zwei  Konierschen  Lustspielen  :  Prr  ]'ct- 
tcr  aus  Brcnictt  iind  Dcv  Xaclificachfrr  vor  die  Offentlichkeit.  Es 
war  i\eiii  iJ^eschattliches  Unternelinien  ;  etwaige  t'herschiisse  wa- 
ren  zii  wohltatigen  Zwecken  hcstininit.  In  kiinstlerisclicr  Ilin- 
sicht  war  es  immerhin  ein  crmntigender  Anfang;  denn  nnter  den 
Dilettanten  betand  sich  gutes  Material.  Jeden falls  fiel  die  Vor- 
stellung  besser  aus.  als  man  zu  lioffen  gewagt.  W'eitere  drei 
VoTstellungen  folgten  bis  /nni  ig.  \]n\\  1850.  Im  ganzen  wur- 
den  secbs  Stiicke  anfgefiilirt,  drei  von  Kotzebiie  (Der  Desert  cur. 
Die  Erbschaff  nnd  Die  schlaiie  U'ihcc),  zwei  von  Korner  (Der 
J\-tfer  aiis  Bremen  nnd  Der  Xaehf'a'iichfer  )  nnd  Uanpacbs  Zeit- 
(jeist.  Aber  mit  dem  Zeitgeist,  der  letzten  nnd  ansprucbvollsten 
Anffiibrnng  dieses  Winters,  erlahmte  bereits  der  Eifer  der  Spie- 
ler, sowie  die  Teilnahme  des  Publiknms.  welches  sein  Interesse 
dem  damals  neugegriindeten  ]\lnsik\crein  znwcndete. 

Im  Herbst  erliess  die  Ciesellschaft  jedocb  einen  ernenten 
Anfrnf  nnd  reorganisiertc  sicli  am  O-  September  TS50  fiir  die 
kommende  Saison.  Einige  nene  Kriifte  \-ereinigten  sich  mit  den 
friilieren,  nnd  es  unrde  bis  znni  4.  Dezember  gespiell.  wnnacb 
das  Unternebmen  dnrch  einen  Streit  in  die  Briiche  ging.  \'ier 
Vorstellnngen  batten  stattgefnnden.  wobei  sieben  Stiicke  antge- 
fi^ibrt  worden  waren.  Xeben  Kotzebne  nnd  Korner  zeigt  sich 
schon  das  Eindringen  franzosiscben  Einflnsses.  Dr.  Rotvii  vim 
Premary  wnrde  zweimal  anfgefiihrt. 

Der  Winter  1850/51  bracbte  nocb  einen  zweiten  \'ersncb. 
ein  Tbeater  zn  eroffnen.  Im  Marz  1851  versucbte  es  E.  Kencke. 
Am  26.  dieses  Monats  wnrde  Pes  Riiitbers  Roche,  ein  V(^n  Kencke 
selbst  verfasstes  Stiick.  nebst  der  Glassbrennerschen  Posse  Xante 
Stiuiupf  anfgefiibrt.  Grosse  Heiterkeit  erregte  bei  dieser  Vor- 
stellnng  die  Anss])raclie  der  banfig  in  dem  Drama  \  nrknmmen- 
(k'n  Anrede  llw.  Gnaden  von  seiten  eines  Spielers,  der  die  Ab- 
kiiiznng  falsch  x'erstanden  baltc  nnd  konsecpient  Ei\.'i(je  Gnaden 
sagte.  Das  Unternebmen  fand  keine  Unterstiitzung  nnd  ging 
nacb  dieser  X'orstellnng  w  iedcr  ein. 

Piis  znm  b'ninar  185J  blieb  Milwaukee  obne  ein  deutsciies 
Theater,  Am  3.  Jannar  jedocb  eroffnete  der  verdienstvnllc  Jo- 
seph Kurz  eins  in  der  Mozarthalk'.  das  gtwolmlich  al<  das  Tbea- 
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ter  auf  dem  Wolkensitz  bezeichnet  wurde.  Die  Gesellschaft  be- 
stand  aiis  mehreren  Mitgliedern  des  alten  Liebhabertheaters  und 
einigen  neuen  Kraften.  Ziierst  war  nitr  eine  Biihne  zu  ebener 
Erde  vorhanden.  Es  ging  heiter  und  iingeniert  zu ;  die  Herren 
rauchten  wahrend  der  Vorstellung  ihre  Pfeifen  oder  Zigarren 
und  tranken  ein  Glas  Bier  oder  Wein,  wahrend  die  Damen  Apfel 
schmausten  und  Niisse  knackten.  Nach  der  Auffiihrung  gab  es 
Tanz.  Dieses  neue  Unternehmen,  bei  dem  allerdings  das  Thea- 
terspiel  nicht  die  einzige  Anziehungskraft  war,  fand  entschiede- 
nen  Anklang.  Das  Lokal  erwies  sich  bald  als  zu  klein,  und  es 
wurde  zu  einem  Anbau  geschritten,  der  nun  zweckentsprechend 
eingerichtet  werden  konnte.  Tief  in  den  Sommer  hinein,  bis 
zum  5.  August,  fanden  Vorstellungen  statt,  wobei  noch  immer 
Kotzebue,  Korner,  Raupach,  Premary  und  neben  ihnen  Benedix 
zur  Auffiihrung  gelangten. 

Als  im  August  1852  die  Mozarthalle  verkauft  wurde,  zog 
(las  Theater  nach  der  ehemaligen  altlutherischen  Kirche  an  der 
Prairie-Strasse  um,  wo  die  nachste  Spielzeit  bereits  im  Septem- 
ber 1852  eroffnet  werden  konnte.  Aus  diesem  Theater  wurde 
jedoch  Bier  und  Wein  verbannt,  und  der  Tanz  vom  Programm 
gestrichen.  Durch  alte  und  neue  Biihnenkundige  und  Biihnen- 
lustige  war  die  Schauspielergesellschaft  derart  verstarkt,  dass  sie 
sich  an  die  Vorfiihrung  grosserer  Stiicke  wagen  konnte.  Da 
ausserdem  im  Januar  1853  das  englische  Theater  abbrannte,  und 
die  kleine  deutsche  Biihne  das  einzige  Theater  der  Stadt  blieb, 
gab  man  von  nun  al)  sogar  zwei  Vorstellungen  die  Woche,  ge- 
wohnlich  Samstags  und  Sonntags. 

Das  wichtigste  Ereignis  war  wohl  die  erste  Auffiihrung  von 
Schillers  "Raubern"  am  16.  April  1853,  die  fiir  jede  deutsch- 
amerikanische  Biihne  als  ein  grosses  Kunstereignis  gait.  Die 
Rauhcr  waren  iiberhaupt  audi  fiir  die  folgenden  Jahre  das  weit- 
aus  am  meisten  aufgefiihrte  aller  Dramen  Schillers  und  aller 
klassischen  Dramen  iiberhaupt.  Der  revolutionare  Geist  des 
Stiickes  stand  eben  ganz  im  Einklang  mit  der  Stimmung  der 
Achtundvierziger.  Eine  Besprechung  dieser  Erstauffiihrung 
liegt  leider  nicht  vor.  Uberhaupt  sind  Zeitungsberichte  fiir  den 
Zeitraum  von   1852  bis   1854  nicht  \-orhanden.  sondern  nur  die 
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diirftigen  Angabeii  in  Koss'  Milwaukee.  An  I  deni  Spielplan 
standen  sonst  vor  alleni  Posse,  Lustspiel  und  cine  gelegentliche 
Operette,  oinvolil  audi  das  ernstere  Schauspiel,  wic  Halms  Soliii 
dcr  Jnidiiis,  tin  paarmal  ziir  Geltiing  kani. 

Ein  Erei^ftis  fiir  die  Milwaukeer  Kiinstlerwelt  war  dcr  Be- 
such  des  konigliclien  Opernsangcrs  und  Schruispiclers  A.  Ben- 
nxlt  vom  Friedrich-Wilhelnistadtischen  Theater  in  Berlin,  wel- 
cher  im  Jahre  1852  zwei  Vorstellungen,  fiir  die  keine  Titel  zu- 
ganglich  sind,  im  englischen  Theaterlokale  gab.  Sein  Spiel 
wirkte  in  hohem  Grade  veredelnd  auf  die  Darstellungsweise  der 
Milwaukeer  Dilettanten,  vvie  auch  auf  den  Geschmack  des  Publi- 
kums. 

Infolge  des  stets  wachsenden  Besuches  sah  man  sich  schon 
im  nachsten  Jahre  genotigt.  wieder  ein  neues  Lokal  zu  suchen. 
Die  Gelegenheit  bot  sich,  die  Halle  des  Alarkthauses  zu  mieten, 
in  der  am  t6.  Juli  das  Theater  mit  Raupachs  Schulc  des  Lcbciis 
eroffnet  wurde.  Die  Gesellschaft,  die  sich  in  diesem  Jahre  einen 
formlichen  Freibrief  von  der  Legislatur  erwirkte,  machte  einen 
weiteren  Fortschritt  dadurch.  dass  sie  eine  junge,  eben  aus 
Deutschland  angekommene  Schauspielerin,  Alwine  Schindler,  en- 
gagierte.  Zeitgenossische  Stiicke  erschiencn  von  jetzt  ah  ofters, 
so  in  diesem  Jahre  Gutskows  Zopf  und  Schwcrt.  Die  Birch- 
Pfeiffer  ist  atich  in  diesem  Jahre  zum  erstenmal  vertreten,  und 
zwar  durch  Hinko  der  Freiknecht.  Der  Spielplan  wird  immer 
noch  vom  Intrigenstiick,  der  Posse  und  der  Operette  beherrscht. 
.\uch  ein  Milwaukeer  Lokallustspiel :  Die  Bekehning  vom  Tein- 
f^ereiicivaJinsiiui  von  Essellen  gelangte  zur  Auffiihrung  und 
scheint  zu  beweisen,  dass  die  Prohibitionsfrage  l^ereits  damals 
die  guten  Deutschen  von  Milwaukee  in  Harnisch  gebracht  hat. 
Der  Besuch  muss  stetig  gewachsen  sein ;  denn  obgleich  das  Thea- 
ter in  der  Markthalle  Sitzraum  fiir  500  Personen  bot.  musstc 
doch  bald  eine  Gallerie  errichtet  werden.  Der  Eintrittsi)reiN  be- 
trug  2-:,  Cents  die  Person. 

Tn  der  Spielzeit  von  1854  auf  55  wurden  54  Stiicke  aufge- 
fi:hrt.  Darunter  ist  vor  allem  die  .\uffiihrung  von  Schillers  IVil- 
helm  Tell  am  29.  Juli  1855  von  W'ichtigkeit.  W'enn  man  sicli  die 
theatralischen  und  dramatischcn     Anforderungen    vergegenw;ir- 
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tigt,  die  der  TcU  bedingt,  so  diirfte  die  Auffuhrung  wenig  erfolg- 
reich  gewesen  sein.  Gutzkow  war  jetzt  durch  zwei  Stiicke  ver- 
treteii :  Zopf  unci  Sclizccrf  und  Das  Uvhild  dcs  Tartiiffc,  wahrend 
voii  der  Birch-Pfeiffer  bereits  drei  Stiicke  erschienen.  Das 
kiinstlerische  Niveau  blieb  iioch  ungefahr  dasselbe  wie  \-orher. 
Unter  den  bekannteren  Stiicken  waren  weiter  zu  nenneii :  Nes- 
troys  Talisman  nnd  Eincn  Jux  zuill  er  sich  nmchen,  Kalischs  Ein- 
nialhundcrttansend  Talcr.  Kotzebiies  Pagenstrcichc,  Benedix' 
Das  henioostc  Haupt  und  Der  Wciberfcind,  Raupachs  ScJiulc  des 
Lcbcns.  Angelys  Fcst  der  Arbeiter  und  Sieben  Mddchen  in  Uni- 
form, Plotz'  Der  vcruninschene  Prinz  und  Mosenthals  Deborah. 
Die  Gesellschaft  bestand  in  diesem  Jahre  aus  acht  Herren  und 
fiinf  Damen. 

Uberblicken  wir  den  Spielplan  dieser  fiinf  Jahre,  soweit  das 
bei  den  unvollstandigen,  Angaben  moglich  ist,  so  ergibt  sich  etwa 
Folgendes.  An  erster  Stelle  steht  das  Lustspiel,  vertreten  durch 
K(jtzebue,  Korner,  Benedix,  Raupach  u.  a.  An  zweiter  Stelle 
-t  hen  die  Possen,  die  von  Kotzebue,  Glassbrenner,  Raupach, 
Kalisch,  Nestroy,  Kaiser  u.  a.  stammten.  Die  w^egen  ofterer 
W'iederholungen  wichtigsten  Auffiihrungen  dieser  Art  waren 
Xestroys  Lnmpacivagabnndus  und  Einnialhunderftausend  Taler 
von  Kalisch.  Auch  das  Singspiel  von  Baumann,  Seidl,  Schnei- 
der u.  a.  stand  einigemal  auf  dem  Spielplan.  Die  heute  noch  be- 
kanntesten  Stiicke  dieser  Gruppe  sind  Baumanns  Versprcchen 
hinferm  Herd  und  Schneiders  Kurmdrker  und  Piearde.  Mehrere 
h-'tiicke  aus  dem  Franzosischen  wurden  aufgefiihrt,  ganz  abgese- 
hen  davon.  dass  manches  sogenannte  Originalstiick  stark  im  Zei- 
chen  franzosischen  Einflusses  stand.  Als  bekanntere  lassen  sich 
anfiihren:  Premarys  Doktor  Robin  (fiinfmal),  Bayards  Er  muss 
aufs  Land  (dreinial)  und  Pa  riser  Tangeniehfs. 

Wenn  auch  die  leichtere,  der  blossen  Unterhaltung  und  Be- 
lustimMii,^  dienende  Ware  im  Vordergrund  stand,  sd  wurden 
docli  auch  mnnche  ernsteren  und  literarisch  wertvolleren  Dramen 
gegel)en.  \'<m  Schiller  wurden  bereits  Die  Rliuber  (  i6.  April 
185,^)  und  Willhim  Tell  (29.  Juli  1855)  aufgefiihrt.  Halms 
Solin  der  Jl'ildnis,  (nitzkows  Zopf  und  Schwerf  (zweimal  )  und 
Das  Urbild  des  'J\irtiiffe  (zweimal).  sowie  Mosenthals  Deborah 
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gelangten  ebenfalls  ziir  Aiiffiilirung.  Mag  diese  Zalil  der  litera- 
risch  \vert\-ollen  Werkc  aiich  gering  erscheinen,  so  darf  nicht  ver- 
gessen  werden,  dass  die  P.iilinen-  und  Aiistattungsverlialtnisse  fiir 
schwierigere  Unternehmiingen  noch  sehr  diirftig  waren. 

Fiir  diese  fiinf  Jahre  war  es  moglich,  im  ganzen  135  Stiicke 
namentlich  nachzuweisen.  wobei  gelegentliche  Wiederliolungen 
niiteingeschlossen  sind.  60  v(jn  diesen  waren  Liistspiele  (45%), 
34  Possen  (25%),  8  Singspiele  (5%)  und  z?>  Schau-  und  Trauer- 
spiele  (25%).  Das  Verhaltnis  der  verschiedenen  Arten  zu  einan- 
der  mag  jedoch  in  Wirkliclikeit  etwas  versclioben  gewesen  sein, 
da  Koss  in  seiner  Darstcllung  eben  (He  meistcn  Stiicke  unberiick- 
sichtigt  lassen  musste.  Zebn  dieser  Stiicke  waren  tjbersetzungen 
aus  dem  Franzosiscben. 

Am  meisten  wurden  gespielt : 

Kotzebue  26 

Benedix  10 

Angely  6 

Kaliscb  5 

Birch-Pfeiffer  4 

Gutzkow  4 

Nestroy  4 

Raupach  4 

Schiller  2 

1855— 1860. 
Aufsclnvung,  Eintrctcn  hcrufsmassigcr  Schoiispiclcr. 

Diese  zweite  Periode  zeichnet  sicb  dadurcb  aus,  dass  vom 
Jabre  1855  an  ein  immer  grcisserer  Teil  der  Gesellschaft  aus  be- 
rufsmassigen  Scbauspielern  bestand.  Ausserdcm  wurde  im  Jabre 
1855  Herr  Botzow  von  L(niisville,  ein  wohlbekannter  deutscber 
Schauspieler.  als  Piibnenleitcr  Ijcrufcn.  Botzow  battc  in  den  er- 
stcn  Jabren  Erfolg,  wurde  aber  bald  von  Alexander  Pfciffer.  dem 
damals  l)e(leuten(lsten  Scbauspieler  im  Westen.  verdriingt. 

Ein  merklicber  Fortscbritt  ist  sowobl  in  Bezug  auf  die  Auf- 
tubrungen  selbst  als  auf  die  Auswabl  der  Stiicke  wabrzunebmcn. 
Das  ernstere  und  bobere  Drama  wurde  ofters  in  einer  fiir  (bese 
Zeit  annebmbaren  Weise  gegeben. 
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Im  Jahre  1858  entstand  eine  neue  Liebhaberbuhne  in  der 
Tnrnlialle  der  Nordseite,  die  sicb  mit  einer  Anzahl  kiirzerer  und 
aiich  langerer  Pausen  bis  in  das  Jabr  1889  erhielt. 

Im  Gegensatz  zum  Markttheater.  in  dem  wochentlich  zwei 
Vorstelltmgen,  am  Sonntag  und  am  Mittwoch.  stattfanden. 
wurde  auf  der  Nordseite  nur  Sonntags  gespielt.  Aucb  bier  wirk- 
ten  einige  bernfsmassige  Schauspieler  mit;  docli  war  das  Spiel  im 
allgemeinen  viel  scblecbter  als  im  iUteren  Tbeater.  Der  Spiel- 
plan  war  von  dem  des  Markttbeaters  nicbt  merkbar  verscbieden. 
Das  neue  Tbeater  sucbte  das  Publikum  dadurcb  anzuzieben,  dass 
es  ibm  Gelegenbeit  bot,  bei  den  Vorstellungen  Erfriscbungen  zu 
geniessen  und  nacb  denselben  das  Tanzbein  zu  scbwingen. 

Fiir  nur  drei  dieser  fiinf  Jabre  liegen  einigermassen  voll- 
standige  Bericbte  vor,  wabrend  alle  Angaben  fiir  die  Saison  '55- 
'56  und  fiir  die  Mittwochsvorstellungen  von  '57-'58  feblen. 

Die  vorliegenden  Bericbte  weisen  fiir  diese  Periode  239 
Stiicke  auf  (Wiederbolungen  sind  bier  und  im  weiteren  Ver- 
lauf  dieser  Arbeit  obne  Unterscbied  miteingerecbnet  worden). 
wovon  194  im  Markttbeater  und  45  im  Tbeater  der  Nordseite 
gespielt  wurden.  In  der  Periode  1850  bis  1855  batte  das  leicb- 
tere  Lustspiel  und  die  Posse  entschieden  vorgeherrscbt.  In  die- 
ser Periode  jedocb  war  unter  239  Stiicken  das  Scbauspiel  loimal 
vertreten;  d.  b.,  wo  es  friiber  nur  25%  der  Gesammtzabl  der  auf- 
gefiibrten  Stiicke  betrug,  betragt  es  jetzt  iiber  42  7^^  clerselben. 
Das  Lustspiel  dagegen  ist  nur  73mal  (30%)  und  die  Posse  3^- 
mal  (14%)  vertreten,  was  fiir  beide  Genres  einen  Riickgang  be- 
deutet,  fiir  das  Lustspiel  von  45%  auf  30%  und  fiir  die  Posse  von 
25%  auf  14%. 

Unter  diesen  loi  Schauspielen  riibrten  19  allein  von  unsern 
Klassikern  ber.  Scbiller  ist  weitaus  der  popularste  der  klassi- 
scben  Dichter  und  bereicbert  den  Spielplan  dieser  Jabre  durcb 
fast  alle  seine  Meisterdramen.  Es  feblen  nur  zwei :  Don  Karlos 
und  Die  Braut  von  Messina.  Es  wurden  von  ibm  gespielt :  D'^e 
Rdnher  (dreimal).  Fiesko,  Kabale  and  IJebe.  JJ\'illensfein,  Maria 
Sfnart  (zweimal).  Die  Jwigfrau  ron  Orleans  und  ]]'ilhehn  Tell. 

Der  loojabrige  Geburtstag  Scbillers  im  Jabre  1859  scbeint 
ganz  im  Gegensatz  zu  vielen  andern  Orten  Amerikas  von  dan 
Milwaukeer    Biibnen    nicbt    besonders    l^eriicksicbtigt  worden  zu 
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sein.  Es  fand  zwar  eine  Auffuhrung  der  Rditbcr  auf  der  Nord- 
seite  am  13.  November  statt,  aber  im  Marktthcater  wurde  eine 
Posse  von  Bauerle  atifgefiihrt. 

Neben  Schiller  muss  Siiakespeare  genannt  werdeii,  der  aiich 
hier  in  Amerika  auf  der  deutschen  Biihne  friih  Anerkennung  ge- 
funden  hat.  Seine  Bezdhmte  JVidcrspenstige*  und  Hamlet  wur- 
den  in  diesem  Zeitraum  je  zweimal  und  Romeo  und  Julia  cinmal 
gegeben. 

Von  Goethe  wurde  der  erste  Teil  des  Faust  zweimal  aufge- 
fiihrt,  sonst  allerdings  nichts  weiter.  Lessing  ist  durch  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  (zweimal)  vertreten.  Als  von  Wichtigkeit  waren 
noch  folgende  Schauspiele  zu  nennen :  Kleists  Kdtcheii  von  Heil- 
bronn  (zweimal),  Grillparzers  Ahnfrau,  Brachvogels  Narciss, 
Gutzkows  Uriel  Acosta,  Urbild  des  Tartiiffe,  Aiiswanderer  nach 
Amerika  und  Ella  Rosa  (zweimal),  Laubes  Karlsschiiler  und 
Graf  Essex  (zweimal),  Halms  Sohn  der  U^ildnis  und  Redwitz' 
Philippine  JVelser. 

Audi  im  Lustspiel  ist  eine  entschiedene  Anderung  in  der 
Tendenz  eingetreten.  Kotzebue,  dessen  Stiicke  von  1850- 185 5 
18%  des  Spielplans  ausmachten,  war  inzwischen  von  der  Mil- 
waukeer  Kritik  scharf  mitgenommen  worden  und  wurde  in  die- 
sem ganzen  Zeitraum  nur  einmal  gegeben.  Benedix  wird  zwar 
noch  ofters,  doch  weniger  als  friiher  aufgefiihrt  (=5%  gegen 
7/2%). 

Am  popularsten  von  alien  Biihnenschriftstellern  war  in  die- 
ser  Periode  und  auf  langere  Zeit  hinaus  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer, 
die  vorher  (50-55)  nur  viermal,  jetzt  schon  iQmal  vertreten  ist. 
Aber  auch  sie  hatte  scharf  e  Gegner.  Der  Kritiker  des  Her  old 
"hofft  auf  das  baldige  Ende  der  Birch-Pfeifferiaden."  Am  7. 
Marz  1867  schreibt  er :  "Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  ist  den  Direk- 
toren  ein  Engel,  ein  Heifer  in  der  Not,  ein  Magnet,  der  sowohl 
das  Publikum  wie  das  Geld  anzieht,  geworden.  So  vortrefflich 
hat  sie  es  verstanden,  fiir  die  Biihne  zu  schreiben,  dass  die  Thea- 
terwelt  auf  ihre  Charaktere  den  Satz  anwendet :  'Die  Rolle  ist 
ihm  auf  den  Leib  geschrieben!'  In  Deutschland  wie  in  Ame- 
rika— Birch-Pfeiffer!     Bei  Wandertruppen  auch  Birch-Pfeiffer! 


*  So  heisst  dieses  Werk  in  der  Holbeinschen  Ubertragiiiig,  die  gewohnlicli 
in  Milwaukee  aufgefiihrt  wurde. 
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Sei  es  deiitsch  oder  englisch,  toute  la  meme  chose !  Eine  Anzahl 
der  bekanntesten  'Stars'  sogar  haben  nichts  als  Birch-Pfeiffer  in 
ihrem  Repertoire." 

Grosser  wird  in  diesem  Zeitraum  vor  allem  der  franzosische 
Einfluss,  der  36  Stiicke  (15%  aller  Stiicke  gegen  7>4%  in  der 
vorigen  fiinf  Jahren)  geliefert  hat,  die  von  Victor  Hugo,  Le- 
moine.  Scribe  11.  a.  herrriihrten. 

Ausser  den  Werken  Shakespeares  ist  nur  noch  ein  weiteres 
engHsches  Drama  zn  nennen,  nainhch  Beaumont  und  Fletchers 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  in  der  Umarbeitung  von  Er.  Lud- 
wig  Schroder  unter  dem  Titel  Stille  U'asser  siiid  ticf.  Erwahnt 
mag  noch  werden,  dass  mit  Moretoes  Donna  Diana  ein  klassisches 
spanisch.en  Werk  zur  Aufifiihrung  kam. 

Zum  Schluss  sei  noch  eines  amerikanischen  Werkes  Erwah- 
nung  getan,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowes  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  das  als 
Drama  in  deutscher  Sprache  am  3.  Juli  1859  zur  Aufifiihrung 
gelangte. 

Zwischen  der  Mihvaukeer  deutschen  Biihne  und  der  engli- 
schen  fand  augenscheinlich  absolut  kein  Bezug  statt.  So  spielte 
man  Shakespeare  sicher  nicht,  weil  er  englisch  war,  sondern  weil 
er  auch  in  Deutschland  gespielt  wurde.  Die  vereinzelte  Aus- 
nahme  von  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  bestatigt  eher  die  Regel,  und  man 
kann  ruhig  behaupten,  dass  die  gauze  deutsch-amerikanische 
Biihne  vollig  deutsch  geblieben  ist. 

Ubersicht  iiber  die  Auffiihrungcn  (1855-1860). 

Stiicke  im  ganzen  aufgefiihrt  239 

Schau-  und  Trauerspiele loi 

Lustspiele    73 

Possen •  34 

Singspiele,  Vaudeville  u.  s.  w 31 

Schiller  10  Franzosische  Stiicke  36 

Shakespeare  5  Birch-Pfeifter  19 

Goethe  2  Benedix  1  1 

Lessing  2  Gutzkow  5 

Kleist  2  Laube  3 

Grillparzer  i  Kotzebue  1 
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Riickgang  dcr  Bilhiic  (1860-1868). 

In  der  Periode  von  i860  bis  1868  ist  ein  entschiedener  Ver- 
fall  im  deiitschen  Biihnenwesen  der  Stadt  Milwaukee  wahrzii- 
nehmen,  der  sich  auf  verschicdene  Ursachen  zuriickfuhren  lasst. 
Die  reale  Biihne  des  Krieges  iind  der  Politik  nahm  in  dieser  aut- 
geregten  Zeit  das  allgemeine  Interesse  fiir  sich  in  Anspruch  und 
liess  nur  wenig  Teilnahme  fiir  das  Theater  aufkommen.  Das 
Theater  der  Nordseite  wurde  wahrend  der  Kriegszeit  ganz  ein- 
gestellt,  und  auch  das  Markttheater  gab  nur  wenige  VorsteHun- 
gen. 

Ungiinstig  war  der  Umstand,  dass  im  Jahre  1863  die  Markt- 
halle  als  Rathaus  eingerichtet  wurde,  wodurch  das  Theater  ge- 
zwungen  wau'de,  das  Heim  der  letzten  zehn  Jahre  zu  verlassen. 
Als  Notbehelf  musste  ihm  von  1863  bis  1866  das  Burchard- 
Gebaude  und  von  1866  bis  1868  die  Turnhalle  der  Westseite 
dienen. 

Natiirlich  bildete  diese  Periode  fiir  das  Theater  eine  Reihe 
erfolgloser  Jahre.  Am  schlimmsten  war  der  Stand  der  Dinge 
im  Jahre  1866.  Infolge  der  schlechten  Finanzen  scheinen  sich 
allerlei  Zwistigkeiten  entwickelt  zu  haben.  Es  bildeten  sich 
feindliche  Gruppen  sowohl  unter  dem  Publikum  als  in  der  Presse, 
und  die  besten  Krafte  des  Theaters  nahmen  nach  und  nach  ihren 
Abschied.  Liebhaberbiihnen  entstanden  allerdings  in  verschiede- 
nen  Teilen  der  Stadt,  verdarben  aber  bei  ihrer  geringen  Lei- 
stungsfahigkeit  eher  den  Geschmack  des  Publikums,  als  dass  sie 
den  wahren  Interessen  des  Dramas  und  Theaters  dienten.  Der 
Her  old  (8.  Okt.  1867)  klagt  iiber  diese  Zustande,  bedauert,  dass 
das  fade  Dilettantenwesen  alle  echte  Kunst  unterdriicke,  und  em- 
pfiehlt,  dass  die  Liebhaberbiihnen  ein  fin*  allemal  abgeschafft  und 
ein  gutes  deutsches  Theater  gegriindet  werde.  Es  wurde  ein 
Versuch  gemacht,  dieses  durch  die  Griindung  eines  "deutschen 
dramatischen  Vereins"  zu  verwirklichen.  Monatliche  Vorstel- 
lungen  sollten  gegeben  werden,  aber  der  Versuch  verlief  erfolg- 
los.  Die  Agitation  starb  aber  nicht  aus  und  zeitigte  endlich  noch 
schone  Friichte  in  der  nachsten  Periode. 

Das  Material  fiir  diese  Jahre  ist  wiedcrum  sehr  unvollstan- 
dig.  Fin-  die  Jahre  1862-1864  fehlt  jede  Angabe,  da  der  tagliche 
Herold,  die  Hauptquelle,  wahrend  dieser  Kriegsjahre  sein  Er- 
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scheinen  einstellte.  Auch  fiir  die  anderen  Jahre  weist  das  Ma- 
terial noch  mehrere  Liicken  auf. 

Unter  den  116  uns  bekannten  Stiicken  dieser  Periode  befan- 
den  sich  36  Lustspiele  (31%),  32  Possen  (28%),  und  46  Schau- 
spiele  (40%);  ein  Ergebnis,  das  von  dem  der  vorigen  Periode 
(1855-1860)  kauni  abweicht,  mit  alleiniger  Ausnahme  der  Posse, 
die  auf  Kosten  des  Liederspiels  und  des  Vaudevilles  von  14% 
auf  28%  gestiegen  ist.  Die  erste  Stelle  unter  den  Autoren  nimmt 
auch  diesmal  die  Birch-Pfeififer  ein.  Dreizehn  Stiicke  stammten 
von  ihr,  was  einer  Vermehrung  ihres  Einflusses  von  3%  in  der 
Periode  von  1850  bis  1855  auf  7>2%  von  1855  bis  i860,  und 
auf  11%  fiir  diese  Periode  (1860-1868)  gleichkommt. 

Klassische  Vorstellungen  waren  seltener,  ein  Riickgang  von 
8%  auf  6%  aller  Stiicke.  Von  Schiller  wurden  die  Rduber 
(zweimal),  Maria  Stuart  und  der  soweit  noch  fehlende  Don 
Karlos  aufgefiihrt,  von  Shakespeare  Der  Kaufmann  von  Vene- 
dig  und  Ronico  und  Julia,  und  von  Goethe  wieder  nur  der  Faust. 

Von  wichtigeren  Stiicken  waren  vielleicht  noch  weiter  zu 
nennen,  Grillparzers  Medea,  Wolffs  Premosa,  Freytags  Valen- 
tine, Laubes  Karlsschiiler  und  Graf  Essex,  Gutzkows  Uriel 
Acosta,  Herschs  Anna-Lise  und  Brachvogels  Nar::iss. 

Am  I.  Marz  1868  wurde  ein  von  einem  Deutsch-Amerika- 
ner,  W.  Winkler,^  verfasstes,  zeitgenossisch-historisches  Trauer- 
spiel  Maximilian  I.  let-te  Tage  aufgefiihrt.  Das  Stiick  hatte 
mehrere  Auffiihrungen  erlebt,  so  in  Baltimore  und  Indianapolis. 
In  der  Voranzeige  zitiert  der  Herold  aus  dem  Indianapolis  Tele- 
graph- "Es  spielt  in  Mexico,  welches  Land  der  Dicher  aus  eige- 
ner  Erfahrung  kennt."  Die  Milwaukeer  Zeitungen  brachten 
keine  Kritik  iiber  dasselbe. 

Im  Marz  desselben  Jahres  kam  die  Tragodin  Fanny  Janau- 
scheck  als  erster  europaischer  Gast  von  Ruf  seit  dem  Besuch  von 
A.  Benrodt  im  Jahre  1852  mit  ihrer  eigenen  Gesellschaft  zu  ei- 
nem Gastspiel  nach  Milwaukee,  wobei  funf  Vorstellungen  gtgt- 
ben  wurden:  Schillers  Maria  Stuart,  Scribes  Adrienne  Lecou- 
ceur,  Grillparzers  Medea,  Mosenthals  Deborah  und  Halms  Thus- 
nelda. 


"Uber  den  Verfasser  vermochte  ich  soweit  keine  weiteren  Angaben  zu 
finden.    Der  Name  fehlt  bei  Faust. 
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Ubersicht  iiber  die  Anffiihriingcn  (1860-1868). 

Gesanitzahl  der  aufgefiihrteii  Stiickc  (d.  h.  soweit  bekannt)  .  116 

Schau-  und  Trauerspiele   46 

Lustspiele    36 

Possen    32 

Vaudevilles    2 

Schiller                                        4     Birch-Pfeiffer  13 

Shakespeare                                2     Aus  dem  Franzosischcn  8 

Goethe                                          i      Benedix  6 

Kotzebue  o 

Erste  Periode  iiii  Stadttlicater  (1868-1884). 

Dass  das  Theater  bis  jetzt  ohne  ein  eigentliches  Theater- 
lokal  bestand,  das  den  Anforderungen  moderner  Biihiien-  und 
Ausstattungsverhaltnisse  gerecht  werden  konnte,  ja  dass  das 
Theater  sich  in  den  letzten  Jahren  sogar  ganz  unzweckmassiger 
Hallen  bedienen  musste,  nimmt  uns  wohl  wunder,  da  das  deut- 
sche  Element  in  schnellem  Zunehmen  begriffen  war,  vor  alleni 
seitdem  Tausende  von  Achtundvierzigern  eingewandert  waren, 
die  fiir  deutsche  Kulturbestrebungen  grosses  Interesse  besassen. 

Von  1867  an  lasst  sich  beobachten,  wie  sich  das  Verlangen 
nach  einem  guten  Theater  mehr  und  mehr  geltend  macht.  Am 
27.  August  1868  schrieb  der  Herald:  "Milwaukee  hat  40,000 
deutsch-amerikanische  Einwohner  und  kein  permanentes  deut- 
sches  Theater,  wahrend  es  wohl  keine  Stadt  in  Deutschland  von 
der  gleichen  Grosse  gibt,  die  ein  solches  nicht  besitzt.  Milwau- 
kee ist  bekannt  als  das  Deutsch-Athen  des  Westens,  und  seine 
Burger  mochten  fiir  gebildet  gelten.  Wie  muss  sich  der  Neuan- 
gekommene  betrogen  fiihlen,  wenn  er  in  diesem  beriihmten  Athcn 
landet  und  dann  keinen  Tempel  der  Musen  vorfindet !" 

Worte  dieser  Art  taten  ihre  Wirkung.  Es  war  Heinrich 
Kurz,  der  Neffe  von  Joseph  Kurz,  dem  Griinder  des  Theaters  auf 
dem  JVolkeiisifc  im  Jahre  1852.  der  es  unternahm.  ein  perma- 
nentes Theater  im  Zentrum  des  deutschen  Distrikts,  niimlich  an 
der  Dritten  Strasse  zwischen  Wells  und  Cedar  Strasse.  errichten 
zu  lassen.  Das  Theater,  nun  Stadttheater  genannt,  hatte  900 
Sitzplatze  und  war,  wenn  audi  nicht  gross,  doch  immerhin  cine 
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entschieclene  Verbesserung  gegen  alle  friiheren  Verhaltnisse.  Der 
Preis  der  Sitze  war  auf  35,  50  mid  75  Cents  angesetzt.  Die 
Direktion  wurde  in  die  Hande  der  Herren  Collmer  und  Isenstein 
gelegt.  Leider  hielten  der  Spielplan  nnd  die  Art  der  Auffiihrun- 
gen  nicht  gleichen  Schritt  mit  der  ausseren  Entwicklung. 

Zur  besseren  Ubersicht  teile  ich  die  Periode,  die  sechzehn 
Jahre  umfasst,  in  zwei  ungefahr  gieiclie  Abschnitte :  (i)  vom 
September  1868  bis  Mai  1875  und  (2)  vom  Februar  1879  bis 
September  1884.  Wie  schon  in  der  Einleitung  bemerkt  wurde, 
fehlt  das  Material  fiir  den  Zeitraum  vom  September  1875  bis 
Februar  1879. 

( I )  Aiifdnglicher  Aufschivung  ( 1 868-1875 ) . 

Am  21.  Oktober  wurde  das  Stadttbeater  mit  einem  wenig 
verheissungsvollen  Lustspiel,  Corners  Tantc  Kohold  und  Onkel 
Satan  eroffnet.  Die  Liebbaberbuhnen  scheinen  in  den  Jahren  von 
1868  bis  1 87 1  wieder  eingegangen  zu  sein,  wenigstens  feblen  aile 
Angaben  in  den  Zeitungen  dariiber.  Im  Jahre  1871  jedoch  wurde 
wieder  das  Theater  auf  der  Nordseite  und  im  darauffolgenden 
Jahre  sogar  eins  in  der  Turnhalle  der  Siidseite  eroffnet,  die  beide 
eine  Anzahl  berufsmassiger  Schauspieler  anstellten.  Ein  sicht- 
barer  Unterschied  im  Spielplan  des  Stadttheaters  und  der  Lieb- 
liabertheater  ist  wie  in  friiheren  Jahren  auch  jetzt  nicht  zu  be- 
merken,  obwohl,  was  die  Auffiihrungen  selber  anbelangt,  das 
Stadttbeater  doch  weit  iiber  seinen  Nebenbuhlern  stand. 

Wahrend  dieser  sieben  Jahre  bestand  ein  grosser  Teil  des 
Spielplans  aus  literarisch  minderwertigen  Stiicken,  die  den  Thea- 
terbesuchern  aber  zuzusagen  schienen.  Es  sei  auf  einige  der 
wichtigeren  Erscheinungen  kurz  hingewiesen. 

Im  Winter  68/69  gelangten  seitens  der  einheimischen  Thea- 
ter nur  fimf  klassische  Dramen  zur  Auffiihrung:  Schillers  Rdu- 
ber,  Kabale  und  Liehe,  Don  Karlos  und  Tell,  und  Shakespeares 
Hamlet.  Fraulein  Janauschek  jedoch,  die  schon  im  Marz  1868 
Milwaukee  besucht  hatte,  kehrte  mit  ihrer  Truppe  im  November 
desselben  Jahres  zuriick  und  fiihrte  diesmal  Racines  Phadra, 
Schillers  Braiit  von  Messina  und  Goethes  Iphigenie  auf.     Paul 
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Heyses  1866  erschieiiener  Hans  Langc  wiirde  am  i.  November 
1868  gegeben.  Hebbels  Gcnovcva,  das  erste  Werk  dieses  Dich- 
ters  auf  der  Milwaukeer  Biihne,  wurde  am  21.  April  1869  ge- 
spielt  und  im  Jahre  1872  wiederholt. 

In  der  nachsten  Saison  kam  das  klassische  Drama  sogar  nur 
dreimal  ziir  Geltung:  Maria  Stuart,  JVallouteins  Tod,  Faust. 
Von  Kleist  wurde  Das  Katchcn  von  Hcilhroiui  und  vun  Laube 
Graf  Essex  und  Base  Zungcn  gegeben.  Letzteres  war  ein  ganz 
zeitgenossisches  LustspieJ,  das  in  Deutschland  im  Jahre  1868 
iiberhaupt  zum  erstenmal  auf  der  Biihne  erschien. 

Der  Winter  70/71  brachte  sechs  klassische  Auffiihrungen, 
wobei  Shakespeare  viermal  vertreten  war:  Othello,  Hamlet,  Die 
histigen  IVeiber  von  Windsor  und  Der  Kanfniann  von  Venedig, 
dagegen  Schiller  (IVilhelni  Tell)  und  Goethe  (Faust)  je  nur 
einmal. 

Mit  Offenbachs  Orpheus  in  der  Untenvelt,  der  dreimal  in 
diesem  Winter  gegeben  wurde,  zog  die  moderne  Operettte  in  j\lil- 
waukee  ein  und  hielt  sich  mit  wachsender  Popularitat  bis  zum 
Jahre  1885  .  Die  Operette,  die  in  den  fiinfziger  Jahren  in  Paris 
ihren  Anfang  genommen  hatte,  war  auch  in  Deutschland  in  den 
7oer  und  8oer  Jahren  iiberaus  beliebt. 

Der  deutsch-franzosische  Krieg  iibte  auch  Einfluss  auf  den 
Spielplan  dieses  Jahres  aus.  Am  11.  September  1870  wurde 
Bauernfelds  Ein  deutscher  Kriegcr,  ein  Werk  von  echt  nationalem 
Gehalt,  gegeben.  Am  2.  November  fand  die  Auffiihrung  von 
Dr.  Hugo  Miillers  Ein  Preussenritt  statt.  Gutzkows  historisches 
Lustspiel  Zopf  und  Schivert,  das  durch  die  kniftige  Schilderung 
soldatisch-biirgerlicher  Tugenden  im  preussischen  Konigshause 
eine  patriotische  Wirkung  ausiibt,  wurde  zweimal  gege1>en. 
Strasshiirg,  eine  dentsche  Stadt,  von  E.  Hildebrand,  und  Deutsch- 
lands  Sohne  von  1870,  ein  Festspiel  von  Ernst  Lasche,  zeigen 
schon  durch  ihre  Titel  an,  dass  sie  dem  Kriegsjahre  ihren  Ur- 
sprung  verdanken. 

Im  November  1870  wurde  Milwaukee  durch  den  Besuch 
einer  der  bedeutendsten  deutschen  Schauspielerinnen,  Marie  See- 
bach,  und  ihrer  eigenen  Gesellschaft  beehrt.  Aufgefiihrt  wurde 
Jane  Eyre  von  der  Birch-Pfeififer  und  Goethes  Faust. 
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In  der  Spielzeit  yi/72  wurden  neun  klassische  Stiicke  auf- 
gefiihrt,  wovoii  vier  meines  Wissens  noch  nie  ziivor  in  Milwau- 
kee gegeben  worden  waren:  Goethes  Egmont  (12.  Januar  1872), 
Lessings  Nathan  (i^.  November  1871),  Shakespeares  Richard 
III.  (8.  Dez.  1 87 1)  und  Molieres  Der  Geizige  (8.  November 
1871).  Die  schon  vorher  aufgefiihrten  Stiicke  sind :  Schillers 
Rduber,  Fiesko,  Don  Karlos  nnd  Wilhelm  Tell  und  Goethes  Faust. 
Von  bedeutenderen  Stiicken  waren  sonst  noch  zu  nennen :  Gutz- 
kows  Uriel  Acosta  (zweimal),  Laubes  Die  Abenteuerer,  Halms 
Sohn  der  JFildnis,  Heyses  Ehre  itiii  Ehre  und  Hebbels  Genoveva. 

Vom  6.  bis  13.  November  1871  kam  Fraulein  Janauschek 
wieder  nach  Milwaukee,  gab  jedoch  diesmal  drei  deutsche  Stiicke. 
die  sie  1868  deutsch  gegeben  hatte,  in  englischer  Sprache:  Schil- 
lers Maria  Stuart,  Mosenthals  Deborah  und  Grillparzers  Medea. 

Eine  etwas  grossere  Anzahl  zeitgenossischer  Stiicke  kam  im 
Winter  72/73  zur  Auffiihrung,  von  denen  Wilbrandts  Der  Graf 
von  Hammerstein  aus  dem  Jahre  1870  und  Anzengrubers  Der 
Pfarrcr  von  Kirchfeld  (1870)  die  wichtigsten  sind.  Von  Schil- 
ler wurden  Die  Rdnber  und  Maria  Stuart  gegeben.  Ausser  die- 
sen  erschien  von  den  Klassikern  nur  noch  Shakespeares  Romeo 
und  Jtdia  auf  der  Biihne. 

Das  nachste  Jahr  (73/74)  brachte  sechs  klassische  Dramen, 
die  alle  bereits  ofters  gespielt  worden  waren :  Rduber,  Tell,  Kanf- 
inann  von  Venedig,  Hamlet  Die  bezdhmtc  JViderspenstige  und 
Faust.  Audi  eine  Anzahl  in  dieser  Zeit  erst  erschienener  Stiicke 
gelangten  zur  Auffiihrung,  so  Winterfelds  IVinkelschreiber 
(1868),'*  Lindaus  Maria  nnd  Magdalena  (1872)'*  und  Mosers 
Stiftungsfest  (1873)^  (dreimal),  welch  letzteres  von  grosser  An- 
ziehungskraft  war. 

Das  zeitgenossische  Drama  ist  im  nachsten  Jahre  (74/75) 
n(jch  starker  vertreten  :  L'Arronges  Mein  Leopold  (1873)  am  1 1. 
Oktober  1874  (und  zwar  ist  dies  das  erste  Mai,  dass  L'Arronge 
in  Milwaukee  aufgefiihrt  worden  ist),  dazu  noch  Anzengrubers 
Elfriede  (1872)  und  Meineidsbaner  (1871),  Lindaus  Erfolg 
(1874)   und  Mosers   Ultimo   (1874).     Vier  klassische  Dramen 


*  Die  eingeklammerte  Zahl  gibt  stets  das  Publikationsjahr  an. 
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wurden  aufgefuhrt :  Schillers  Kaitber  unci  Don  Karlos,  Lessings 
Emilia  Galolti  und  Shakespcares  I'icl  Liinii  loii  iiichls. 
******** 

ijberblicken  wir  niin  dcii  Spielplan  dieser  siebeu  Jahre 
(1868-75),  so  ergibt  sich  Folgendes :  Von  den  7C9  aufgefiihrten 
Stiicken  kommen  581  aiif  das  Stadttheater  (7  Jahre),  101  auf 
das  der  Nordseite  (drei  jahre)  und  ^y  auf  das  der  Siidseite 
(zvvei  Jahre). 

Eine  neue  Gattung  erscheint  in  diesen  Jahren  sehr  hauiig, 
die  verschiedene  Bezeichnungen  wie  Volksstiick,  Lebensbild, 
Charakterstiick  tragt.  Sie  ist  I09mal  vertreten,  was  14%  aller 
Stiicke  ausniacht.  Die  hauptsachhchen  Vertreter  dieser  Rich- 
tung  sind  Hugo  Miiller,  Eniil  Pohl,  die  Birch-Pfeift'er,  GorHtz, 
Topfer,  Kneisel,  L'Arronge  und  Sahngre. 

Das  Lustspiel  wird  jetzt  (kuxh  das  Volksstiick  mehr  und 
mehr  verdrangt.  Nur  156  der  Stucke  sind  Lustspiele  oder  20% 
der  Gesanitzahl,  wogegen  in  der  vorhergehenden  Periode  31% 
der  Stucke  Lustspiele  waren.  Unter  den  Lustspielen  ist  auch  das 
zeitgenossische  Stuck  gut  vertreten,  wie  \Vinterfelds  IVinkcl- 
schrciber,  Mosers  SHffimgsfcst  und  (Itiuio,  Lindaus  Ein  Erfoly, 
u.  a.  m. 

174  Stiicke  sind  Possen,  was  cinen  Riickgang  von  28%  ^luf 
23%  bedeutet.  Die  Operette  dagegen  ist  3omal  vertreten.  Die 
Schau-  und  Trauerspiele  betragen  jetzt  34%  aller  Stucke  gegen 
40%  in  der  Periode  von  1860-1868;  der  grosste  Teil  gehort  der 
zeitgenossischen  Dranialik  an.  Die  Birch-Pfeiffer.  die  fast  alio 
Gattungen  bereichert  hat,  ist  nicht  weniger  als  SQnial  vertreten. 
Prozentmassig  kommt  das  zwar  einem  Riickgang  von  11  %  auf 
8%  gleich;  jedoch  darf  nicht  vergessen  werden,  dass  die  Zahl  der 
auf  der  Biihne  er.scheinenden  Scln-iflslcllcr  sich  sehr  vermehrt  hat. 
so  dass  die  Vorherrschaft  eines  einzigen  Verfassers,  wie  wir  sie 
in  den  friiheren  Jahren  gesehen  haben,  weit  schwieriger  geworden 
ist.  Jedenfalls  iibertrifTt  die  Birch-Pfeiffer  ihre  nachsten  Rivalen 
Benedix  und  Schiller  im  Verhaltnis  von  drei  zu  eins. 

Von  den  Klassikern  standen  ini  diesjahrigen  Spielplan  42 
Stucke.  die  aber  im  allgenieinen.  den  Iksprechungen  nach  zu  ur- 
teilen,  schlecht  aufgefuhrt  wurden.  Sie  wurden.  uni  Witkowskis 
Worte  zu  gebrauchen,  die  zwar   fiir  deutsche   Verhaltnisse  ge- 
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schrieben  vvurden,  doch  fur  Milwaukee  uocli  zutreffender  siud, 
"nur  gegebeu  aus  einem  gevvissen  Anstandsgefiihl,  oder  um  rei- 
senden  Virtuosen  Gelegenheit  zur  Betatigung  ihrer  Kunste  zu 
bieten."  ^  Das  gilt  noch,  wenn  auch  nicht  ganz  in  demselben 
Grade,  bis  1890,  wenn  nicht  gar  bis  heute.  Von  Schiller  wur- 
den  samtliche  Meisterwerke  gegeben,  davon  Die  R'duber  sogar 
sechsmal,  der  Tell  viermal,  Don  Karlos  dreimal  und  Marie  Stu- 
art zweimal.  Von  Goethe  wurden  aufgefiihrt:  Iphigenie,  Eg- 
luont  und  Faust  (viermal). 

iJbcrsicht  iiber  die  Auffithruufjen  (1868-1875). 

Gesamtzahl  der  Stiicke   769 

Schau-  und  Trauerspiele 262  (34% ) 

Possen    174  (23%) 

Lustspiele    156  (20%) 

Volks-  und  Charakterstiicke 109  (14%) 

Operetten    30  (4% ) 

Schiller   20     Franzosische  Stiicke  32    (4% ) 

Shakespeare    12      Birch  -  Pfeiffer  ...    59   (8%) 

Goethe    6     Benedix    22 

Lessing   2     Kotzebue    6 

Racine    i      Pohl    20 

Moliere i      H.  Miiller 19 

Laube    6 

Gutzkow   6 

Anzengrul)er    4 

Grillparzer 3 

Heyse    3 

Hebbel   2 

Kleist   2 

(2)    Verfall  der  Bi'ihne  (1879-1884).- 

Wahrcnd  der  Saison  1878-1879  war  ein  Streit  unter  den 
Schauspielern  des  Stadttheaters  entstanden.  der  die  Gesellschaft 
in  zwei  Lager  spaltete.  Infolge  davon  gab  die  ausgetretcnc  Fak- 
ticm     ini     nachsten   Winter   Vorstellungen     im     "Grand     Opera 

'Witkowski:  Das  Diaiim  dcs  19.  Jalir.,  S.  73. 
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House."  Dieses  Oppositionstheater.  das  nach  scinem  Fulirer 
den  Namen  "Hartingsche  Biihne"  trug,  fand  jedoch  ungetni- 
gende  Unterstiitzimg  und  ging  bald  wieder  ein.  Aiif  der  Xord- 
seite  Miirdc  abor  wabrend  (Hesev  .qanzeti  /oil  ungcstort  weiter 
gespielt. 

Tni  Spielplaii  ist  cm  wcitcrcr  Kiu-kiian^  /u  \  n/oirbncii. 
Literarisch  bedeiitende  Stucke  wurdcn  wkU  sfUciU'v  als  in  dcr 
vorliergebenden  Zcit  gegeben.  ]a,  auf  seineni  Ucsurb  in  Milwau- 
kee (1883)  fiibrte  Ludwig  Barney,  der  (ininder  des  Berliner 
Tbeaters.  der  durcli  die  New  Yorker  Tbalia-Gesellscbaft  unter- 
stiitzt  wunle.  mebr  wertvolle  Stucke  in  einer  Wocbe  auf,  als  das 
Stadttheater  in  deni  ganzen  vorangebenden  Halbjabr. 

Einerseits  lag  die  Schuld  am  Publikum.  In  einer  Rezension 
{Banner  und  J'olksfreund.  \().  Marz  1879)  beisst  es :  "Direktor 
Collnier  verdient  fiir  das  Streljen.  das  biesige  Tbeaterpubbkum 
mit  den  neuesten  und  l)esten  Krzeugnissen  der  deutscben 
BiibncMiliteratur  bekannt  zu  niacben.  die  allergrosste  Anerken- 
nung.  und  zwar  umsomebr,  als  er  in  dieseni  Streben  nicbt  cr- 
labmt,  trotzdem  er  die  verdiente  Unterstiitzung  nicbt  findet." 
Ein  andermal  beisst  es  {Banner  iind  Volksfreund.  24.  Miirz 
1879)  :  "Wir  aber  geben  Herrn  Collnier  vollstandig  recbt.  wenn 
er  in  Zukunft  nur  Possen  und  zwar  recbt  derbe  zur  Auftuhrung 
bringt;  diese  baben  wenigstens  Anziehungskraft  und  fiillen  die 
Hauser.    Aber  klassiscbe  Stucke,  bah!" 

Andererseits  aber  war  an  der  Auffiihrung  hoherer  und  ernste- 
rer  Stucke  aucb  recbt  viel  zu  tadeln.  Einige  Ausziige  aus  den 
Besprechungen  mogen  dies  belegen.  Von  einer  Auffiihrung  des 
Fiesko  (2^.  Marz  1879)  schrieb  der  Kritiker  des  Banner  und 
J\jlksfreund'  "Wir  miissen  gleicb  \nn  vt)rnberein  gestehen. 
dass  uns  die  gestrige  AuHiibi-nng  keineswegs  befriedigte:  dabei 
wnjjen  wir  aucb  nicbt  die  Kritik  eines  Borne  anlegen.  Wir  wur- 
den  aber  in  unsern  bescbeidensten  ICrwartungen  get;iuscbl." 
.\us  dem  niichsten  Jabre  stanimt  der  f(^lgende  Satz  :  "I  )as  Bubl- 
kuni  will  kcine  Stiicke.  die  mit  den  Ndrbandcncn  Kriiftcn  nicbt 
gegel)en  werden  konneji  und  die  durcb  nicbts  als  das  Ausbiinge- 
scbild  der  Klassizitat  zieben  sollen.  Das  Publikum  isl  in  seinen 
Ans])riiclicn  wabrlich  bescbeiden  gcnug."     Xi'cb  scbiirtcr  ist  oin 
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Auszug  aus  der  Freien  Presse  (1883):  "Lasst  genug  sein  des 
grausamen  Spiels !  Leere  Banke  uiid  eine  schwache  Auffiihrung ! 
Klassische  Stiicke  sind  gut,  wenn  sie  einigermassen  gut  und  an- 
nehmbar  gegeben  werden." 

An  diesem  Riickgang  waren  aber  audi  noch  drittens  die 
deutschen  Biihnenschriftsteller  selber  schuld,  die  in  jenen  Jahren 
wenig  bedeutende  \Verke  schufen.  Das  zeitgenossische  Drama 
wurde  ofters  gegeben  und  schien  den  Theaterbesuchern  zu  ge- 
fallen.  Die  Kritik  nimmt  fast  stets  die  gleiche  Stellung  ein,  die 
in  dem  folgenden  Passus  aus  der  Freien  Presse  zum  Ausdruck 
kommt :  "Das  Stuck  hat  bei  alien  Schwachen  gut  gefallen.  Es 
hat  zwar  keinen  hoheren  dramatischen  Wert,  sondern  gehort  zu 
der  leichten  Theaterware,  die  eben  nur  dazu  da  ist,  zu  amiisie- 
ren." 

Die  Meisterwerke  Anzengrubers  jedoch,  die  in  diesen  Jah- 
ren in  rascher  Folge  entstanden,  fanden  auf  den  Mihvaukeer 
Riihnen  keine  gebiihrende  Wiirdigung,  wie  auch  in  Deutschland 
nicht.  Die  geringe  Zahl  der  aufgefiihrten  Stiicke  scheint  zu  be- 
weisen,  dass  der  stark  dialektisch-lokale  Charakter  den  Werken 
hinderlich  war. 

Im  ganzen  wurden  im  Stadttheater  von  1879  bis  1884  405 
Stiicke  aufgefiihrt,  wovon  jetzt  das  Lustspiel  wieder  vorherrsch- 
te.  Diese  Gattung  wurde  I37mal  gegeben.  Die  Posse  da- 
gegen,  die  78mal  auf  die  Biihne  kam,  ist  immer  noch  im  Abneh- 
men  begriffen,  von  23%  auf  19%.  Die  alteren  Possendichter 
wie  Kaiser,  Raimund,  Blum,  Angely,  Kalisch  und  Salingre  wur- 
den allmahlich  von  den  jiingeren  PossendicJiter  wie  Mannstadt, 
Treptow.  Weller,  W^ilken  und  Jacobsen  verdrangt.  Die  Operette 
erschien  in  diesen  Jahren  67mal  im  Stadttheater,  eine  Zunahme 
von  4%  auf  16^  %  gegen  die  vorgehende  Periode.  Die  belieb- 
testen  Operetten  waren  Suppes  Fafiiiif^a,  Strauss'  Flcdeniiaus 
und  Offenbachs  Orpheus  in  der  Uiifericelf.  Die  ^^lilwaukeer 
Kritiker  waren  aber  keineswegs  fin-  die  Operette  eingenommen. 
Das  gesungene  Wort  passte  ihnen  nicht.  Das  lag  vielleicht  da- 
ran,  dass  die  gesanglichen  Leistungen  ungeniigend  waren.  vnr 
allem  aber  an  wirkliclier  .Vhncigung  gegen  die  Operette  als  solchc. 
Der  folgende  Fingerzeig  war  (jfters  zu  finden :  "Die  Direktion 
ist  gewiss  gestern  zn  der  Cberzeugung  gekommen,  dass  sie  mit 
dem  gesprochenen  ^\^)rt  besser  fahrt  als  mit  dem  gesungenen." 
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Das  Volksstiick  ist  56nial  verlrcten.  \va?  ])ro7.entmassiK  der 
friiheren  Periode  ganz  gleicli  koiiimt.  naiiilich  \vie<ler  i  4'^'^  der 
Gesamtzahl  der  Stiicke.  Anzengriibers  Pfarrcr  ran  KirclifcJd 
war  wolil  das  wichtigste  Stiick  dieser  (iriippe.  (  Ausserdeiii  wur- 
den  von  ihni :  Hand  uud  Hcvz  un«l  Per  G'lvisscii.wurm  gegeben ). 

Das  Scliau-  mid  Trauerspiel  ist  ebenso  stark  wie  die  Ope- 
rette  vertreten :  d.  h.  mir  if)]/^'/^  aller  Stiicke.  gegeii  347^  in 
deni  Zeitraum  von  1868  l)is  1875.  Xnr  wenige  dieser  Stucke 
sind  von  wirkliclier  literarischer  Bedeutung.  Hierliin  gehoren 
neben  den  klassischen  Dramen  Anzengrubers  Hand  and  Her-., 
Kleists  Kdtchcn  von  HcUbronn,  Cirillparzers  Hcs  Mccrcs  mid 
der  Liebe  IVellcn.  Hebbels  Grnozrva  und  Maria  Magdalcna. 
Zwei  wichtige  Erscheinungen  will  icb  nocli  besonders  erwahnen. 
Am  10.  (3ktober  1880  wurde  Bjornsons  Fallisscmcnt  gegeben. 
Das  zahlreicbe  Pul)likum  nahm  dieses  \\>rk,  das  gewissermas- 
sen  aut  der  Milwaukeer  Biiline  das  naturalistische  Drama  ein- 
leitete.  mit  Begeisterung  ant".  Die  Xordseite  fiihrte  im  Jabre 
T884  den  Totschldgcr,  die  Dramatisiernng  des  Zolasclien  Ro- 
manes L'Assoinoir.  anf.  der  d)enfalls  Interesse  nnd   Enthusias- 

mns  erweckte. 

Das  klassiscbe  Drama  war  ebenfalls  seltener  vertreten. 
Schillers  Rduber  wurden  allerdings  dreimal  gegeben,  waren 
aber  aucb  das  einzige  klassiscbe  Werk.  das  in  der  Kritik  lobend 
erwahnt  wurde.  Die  Freie  Presse  schrieb :  "Die  Auffuhrung 
der  Rduber  hat  unsere  Erwartiingen  weit  iibertroffen.  Es  war 
eine  Galavorstellung,  die  unserm  Stadttheater  alle  Ehre  macbt. 
Auch  war  das  Hans  ziemlicb  gut  besucht."  Von  Goetbe  erscbien 
zum  erstenmal  Gotz,  dazu  wnrden  wiederum  Egmont  ( zweimal ) 
und  Clai'iijo  gegeben. 

Zwei  amerikaniscbe  Stucke  gelangten  zur  AulTubrung.  die 
aber  von  keiner  besonderen  Bedeutung  sind.  /)/V  Armen  und 
Reichen  in  New  York  (Verfasser  unbekannt )  und  W.  Midlers 
(Cincinnati)  ////  gelobten  Lande. 

In  dieser  Periode  ist  Kotzebue  so  ziemlicb  \<'m  Spielplan 
verscbwunden.  Nur  drei  Stucke  stammten  von  ihm.  Die  l'.ircb- 
Ptciffer.  so  popular  sie  aucb  sein  m.jcbte.  musste  die  fubrende 
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Rolle  ail  L'Arronge  abgeben.  Unter  den  Franzosen,  die  in  die- 
ser  Periode  /"/  Stiicke  lieferten,  wiirde  Sardou  am  meisten  auf- 
gefiihrt,  namlich  I2mal. 

Dreizehn  deutsche  Schauspieler  kamen  als  Gaste  nach  Mil- 
waukee, von  denen  mehrere  in  echt  amerikanischer  Weise  als  die 
"grossten  Schauspieler  der  Welt"  ausposaunt  wurden.  Darunter 
waren  allerdings  aber  auch  einige  echte  Sterne  erster  Grosse, 
wie  Carl  Sonntag,  Friedrich  Haase,  Marie  Geistinger,  die  ohne 
festes  Engagement  seit  1880  in  Amerika  und  Deutschland  gastie- 
rend  spielte.  Anna  Schonherr  vom  Stadttheater  in  Mainz,  und 
Franziska  Ellmenreich  vom  koniglich-sachsischen  Hoftheater  in 
Dresden.  Bei  Stiicken.  in  denen  diese  Gaste  mitwirkten,  stand, 
wie  zu  erwarten  war,  die  Auffiihrung  betrachtlich  iiber  dem  ge- 
wohnlichen  Niveau. 

Uberblick  iibcr  die  Auffilhrungen  (1879- 1884).  ' 


( jesamtzahl  der  Stiicke  : 

Stadttheater  405, 

Nordseite  168 

Schau-  und  T 

rauerspiele 

67   (16/2%) 

16     (9>/.%) 

Possen 

78   (19%) 

60  (ss'Afo) 

Lustspiele  und  Schwanke 

137   (34%) 

41    (24^%) 

V'olksstiicke 

56   (14%) 

42    (24/2%) 

Operetten 

67  (i6y2%) 

9     (5/2%) 

Fiir 

beide  Theater. 

Schiller 

10 

Franzosische  Stiicke  77   (13^%) 

Shakespeare 

•  4 

Davon  Sardou 

12 

Goethe 

4 

L'Arronge 

23   (4%) 

Lessing 

3 

Birch-Pfeiffer 

17   (3%) 

Moliere 

I 

Benedix 

15    (2/2%) 

Laube 

6 

Kotzebue 

3 

Gutzkow 

3 

Anzengruber 

3 

Hebbel 

2 

Grillparzer 

I 

Kleist 

I 

(Fort 

;-^etzung  folgt.) 

Madison. 

Wis. 

/.  C. 

Andrcssohn 

REVIEWS. 

Die  Deutschen  im  Amcrikanischen  Bilrgerkriegc  {Sczcssionskrieg, 
1861-1865)  von  Wilhelm  Kaufmann,  init  36  Karten  und  Pldnen. 
Munchen  und  Berlin.  Driick  and  Verlag  von  R.  Oldenburg. 
191 1.     588  pp.  8vo.     Price  $170. 

In  this  work  we  have  another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest 
in  Germany  in  the  minuter  history  of  American  events.  A  few 
years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  woukl  have  found  it  difficult  to 
find  a  German  pubHsher  for  a  work  of  600  pages  on  the  American 
Civil  War,  notwithstanding  the  important  part  taken  by  Germans 
in  that  conflict. 

The  services  of  the  German  soldiers  in  preserving  the  Union 
have  never  been  fully  recognized  by  American  historians.  The  real 
explanation  for  the  appearance  of  some  216,000  (Kaufmann's  fig- 
ures) native  Germans  in  the  Union  Army  of  2,018,200,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  534,000  German  soldiers  of  German  extraction,  needs 
a  historical  explanation.  This  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  German  emigrants  from  1818  to  1850.  These 
Germans  were  to  a  large  extent  political  fugitives,  or  were  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  find  a  larger  liberty  in  the  new  American  Republic. 
They  were  of  the  generation  of  Turnvater  Jahn  and  had  imbibed 
Jahn's  doctrine  of  the  new  citizenship  as  set  down  in  his  Deufsches 
Volksthuni  (1810)  and  exemplified  in  his  gymnastic  exercises  in 
the  Turner  halls  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
generation  trained  in  the  sturdy  arts,  physical  and  intellectual  war, 
should  be  interested  in  the  republican  institution  of  freedom.  These 
newly  arrived  German  apostles  of  liberty  began  at  once  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  issues  of  the  United  States.  This  is  seen 
in  the  unprecedented  growth  of  German  newspapers  all  over  the 
land,  where  these  Germans  had  settled.  They  plunged  with  un- 
reserve into  the  issues  of  the  day  and  began  to  found  turner  socie- 
ties in  the  large  German  centres.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
they  were  ready  to  fall  into  rank  and  file  as  trained  veterans  at  the 
first  order.  It  was  these  gymnastic  organizations  which  accelerated 
the  issue  of  the  war.  They  had  promulgated  a  platform  years 
before  the  war,  which  was  uncompromising  in  its  condemnation  of 
negro  slavery.  The  Buffalo  Convention  of  1855  will  ever  stand  as 
a   mem(.)rable   landmark   in   the   abolition   of   slavery,   worthy   of   a 
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place  by  the  side  of  that  heroic  protest  of  the  Germans  of  German- 
town  in  1688.  The  author  of  the  book  under  consideration  might 
well  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject  of  German  agitation 
against  slavery  from  the  ^lissouri  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  1861 — a  subject  which  has  not  yet  found  a 
historian. 

Kaufmann's  experience  as  journalist  in  America — five  years 
of  service  on  the  Cincinnati  Volkshlatt  under  Hassaurek.  1877- 
1878  on  the  Cleveland  Anzcigcr  and  later  on  the  .Ibcndzcitung  of 
Chicago;  afterwards  as  founder  of  the  German  Press  and  Plate 
Company,  in  Cleveland — gave  him  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  political  conditions  in  America. 

In  this  work,  Die  Deutschen  tin  Anicvikanischcn  Biirgerkricg, 
his  greatest  literary  work,  the  author  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  is  intended  to  make  clear  the  issues  of  American 
slavery  to  his  German  countrymen.  The  book  is  at  the  same  time 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  great  struggle.  Un- 
like his  predecessors,  Rosengarten  and  Bnmken,  who  had  a  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  service  to  draw  upon,  Kaufmann  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  impressions  and  conclusions  from  documentary 
sources  and  personal  information  given  by  his  acquaintances  alone. 

The  chapters  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Germans  at 
home  will  be  those  setting  forth  the  history  and  development  of 
the  slavery  question  and  the  motives  leading  the  Germans  to  side 
with  the  Union — an  important  "Kulturbild"  of  America  in  those 
stormy  times,  made  more  tempestuous  for  the  Germans  by  the 
fierce  anti- foreign  policy  of  the  so-called  American  or  Know- 
nothing  Party  of  the  fifties  of  the  last  century. 

The  Germans  in  America  will  look  with  just  pride  upon  the 
results  of  those  chapters,  which  show  that  the  German-born  sol- 
diers in  the  war  out-numbered  those  of  any  other  foreign-born 
element,  the  Irish  not  excepted.  The  216,200  soldiers  of  German 
birth,  together  with  the  300.000  of  German  extraction  in  the  first 
generation  and  circa  250,000  descendants  of  earlier  German  im- 
migrants, make  a  total  of  nearly  1,000,000  men  of  German  extrac- 
tion in  the  Union  cause,  or  about  half  of  the  entire  Union  army. 
Even  if  these  figures  seem  over  large,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
of  the  216,200  native-born  German  soldiers,  from  58,000  to  60,000 
of  these  were  in  excess  of  the  number  of  native  Germans  who  could 
be  drafted  into  the  service.     In  the  chapter  on  Lincoln,  the  author 
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gives  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  which  will  appeal 
to  both  Germans  and  Americans.  About  one-fourth  of  the  book 
(130  pages)  is  devoted  to  biographical  sketches  and  notes  of  some 
500  Germans  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  The  author's  fear  that 
this  part  of  the  work  may  ajipear  too  extended  for  the  readers  is 
not  so  well  founded,  because  this  biographical  part  will  be  most 
welcome,  the  more  S(i  as  our  information  of  Germans  in  America 
has  been  all  too  scant.  It  is  (o  1)c  hoped  that  these  biographical 
notes  may  stimulate  greater  acli\ily  in  the  held  of  German  Ameri- 
can genealogy. 


Pioiiicrjahrc    dcr    Dciitsch-Avicrikanischcn    Familioi    Frank-Kerler 
ill     Wisconsin     und     Michigan,     1849- 1864.      Geschildert    aus 
Briefen    Gesauiuuii    und    Heniusgcgcbcn    I'on    Dr.    Louis    F. 
Frank.    Milzvaukcc,   JJ'ls.    1911.     558  pp.  St'o    (Sclbstverlag). 
The  Autobiography  of  Carl  Schurz,  pubhshed  some  three  years 
ago.  marked  an   important  epoch   in   German   American  biography, 
giving  a  vivid  pictin-c  of  the  life  and  times  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Germans  in  America  and  stimulating  similar  biographical  accounts  of 
other   influential    Germans.     A   very   short   time   after   the   appear- 
ance of  the  Schurz  autobiography,  the   family  of  the  late  Gustave 
Koerner,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois,  published  the  Menioires 
of    Gustave    Koerner    in    two    volumes.     The    present    reviewer, 
during  his  last  visit  to  the  late  Dr.  Emile  Praetorius  in  St.  Louis, 
urged    upon    the    venerable    German    American    associate    of    Carl 
Schurz  to  write  his  own  memoirs,  but  the  sturdy  journaHst  only 
replied  that  he  was  content  to  co-operate  in  making  the  Schurz  auto- 
biography a  notable  record  of  the  career  of  Schurz  and  his  col- 
laborators in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  government. 

And  so  many  German  Americans  of  influence  have  passed  from 
us  in  recent  vears.  leaving  no  adequate  autobiographical  account. 
It  is  thus  a  gratifying  sign  to  find  the  children  taking  up  the  task 
from  which  modesty  or  other  causes  made  the  ancestors  shrink. 
.An  epochal  efl^ort  in  the  direction  of  German  American  family 
records  is  Dr.  Louis  I"\  Frank's  Pionicrjalire  dcr  Dciitsch-Aincri- 
kanischcu  FamUicn  Frank-Kerler.  The  compiler  has  done  his  work 
in  the  spirit  of  true  devotion  to  the  memories  of  his  family  and  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  German-American  history.  Al- 
though the  activities  of  these  families  were  limited  to  the  simpler 
walks  of  life,  thev  totifv  to  the  sturdy  characteristics  of  that  gen- 
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eration  of  enlightened  Germans  who  had  such  a  large  part  in  build- 
ing the  great  West  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  19th  century. 
Here  we  see  the  liberal  academic  culture  of  German  reflected  on  the 
background  of  the  unploughed   wastes  of  the  central  West. 

The  story  of  the  family  Frank-Kerler  is  told  for  the  greater 
part  in  letters  written  by  the  various  members  of  the  related  fam- 
ilies in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  surprising  how  much  contem- 
poraneous history  can  be  reflected  in  such  familiar  private  corre- 
spondence. Right  at  the  outset  we  have  unexpectedly  the  acci- 
dental relations  of  America  to  the  Germans  in  Africa  set  forth  in 
the  touching  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  a  German  soldier  in  French 
military  service  in  Africa,  as  described  in  the  letters  of  Heinrich 
in  the  years  1840  to  1850.  Heinrich  is  the  typical  combination  of 
the  prodigal  and  soldier  and  allows  the  prodigal's  remorse  to  lend 
a  peculiary  touching  pathos  to  his  pictures  of  the  hardships  of 
war  in  the  African  tropics.  In  a  hospital  near  Algiers  he  writes 
his  sorely  ofl:"ended   father  and  care-burdened  mother : 

".  .  .  Dies,  meine  theure  Eltern,  ist  das  Schicksal,  das  ich  mir 
bereitet.  Wenn  ich  jetzt  in  einigen  Wochen  halb  zu  Kraften  ge- 
langt  mein  Spital  verlasse,  so  fangt  die  alte  Leier  wieder  an.  Wie- 
der  ohne  Bett,  unter  Flohen  und  Lausen  (selbst  in  den  reinlichsten 
Spitalern),  auf  dem  blossen  Boden  bei  Regen  und  Nebel  liegen,  der 
rohen  Behandlung  und  dem  Umgang  der  feinen  Legiones  ausge- 
setzt,  wird  mein  unvermeidliches  Loos  seyn,  wenn  nicht  die  Gott- 
heit  einen  anderen  Rathschluss  gefasst  hat,  wenn  nicht  mein  Schick- 
sal durch  eine  feindliche  Kugel  in  das  Reich  der  Schatten  gesenkt 
werde.  Oder  sollte  ich  blessirt  werden,  dann  speiste  mich  Frank- 
reich  mit  einigen  100  Franken  ab  und  schickt  mich  als  Kriippel  in's 
Vaterland  zuriick.  Und  sollte  ich  bis  14.  Marz  1843  meinen  x\b- 
schied  erhalten,  vielleicht  als  Sergeant,  was  hatte  ich  dann  gewon- 
nen  ?  Schreiberstelle  auf  irgend  einem  Bureau  annehmen?  Lieber 
will  ich  Steine  klopfen.  Die  einzige  Hofifnung  zu  meiner  Rettung, 
doch  kann  ich  kaum  dies  Opfer  von  Euch  verlangen,  ware  meine 
Loskaufung  von  der  Legion.  Diese  kommt  auf  circa  350  Franken, 
mit  tjberfahrt  bis  Toulon  und  biirgerliche  Kleidung  weitere  100 
Franken,  zusammen  460  Frs.,  von  deren  Grosse  ich  aber  zuriick- 
schrecke.  Audi  Jhr  werdet  nicht  im  Stande  seyn,  auch  wenn  Ihr 
wolltet.  dieses  Geld  zur  Rettuno;  Eures  Sohnes  aufzutreiben. 
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Then  in  another  letter  the  vivid  description  of  that  Titanic 
primitive  Germanic  thirst  for  a  coohng  draft  in  the  burning  sands 
of  the  African  Desert: 

"When  oft  der  afrikanische  Soldat  in  der  Hitze  des  Monats 
August,  mit  ermiideten  Ghedcrn,  mit  ausgehungertem  Magen, 
manchmal  mit  durstiger  Wuth  den  nach  Kuhlung  lechzenden  Mund 
oflfnend,  um  ihm  durch  ein  gefalHges  Liiftchen  einige  Erfrischung 
zu  verschaffen,  ohne  auf  drei  Tage  Marsch  die  mindeste  Quelle 
Wasser  gefunden  zu  haben,  weite,  lange  und  ode  arabische  Sand- 
wiisten  durchstreift  und  endlich  am  4.  Tage  durch  das  Rieseln  eincs 
nahen  Baches  aus  seinen  diistern  Triiumen  an  die  feme  Heimath 
gevveckt  wird,  dann  ist  er  von  der  letzten  Verzvveiflung  gerettet." 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  this  penitent  soldier  of  fortune  after  12 
years  of  hard  service  in  the  French  Legion  in  Africa  exchanging  his 
uniform  for  the  plow  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titibawa  in  Michigan, 
where  the  longing  of  his  African  verses  finds  a  peaceful  fulfilment; 

Im  stillen  Thale  eine  Hiitte, 
Ein  Gartlein  steht  am  stillen  Bach, 
Da,  meine  Lieben  in  der  Mitte, 
Vergess  ich  alles  Ungemach. 

This  specimen  of  the  correspondence  must  serve  to  illustrate 
the  far-reaching  imjx)rt  of  the  letters.  The  letters  exchanged  by 
the  members  of  the  Frank,  Kerler,  Sufferth,  Borck  and  related  fam- 
ilies in  Germany  and  America  cover  most  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  pioneer  life  in  the  middle  West  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  addition  to  many  interesting  glimpses  into  the  family  life 
of  these  Germans,  we  find  much  matter  of  value  for  the  economic 
history  of  that  time,  such  as  the  prices  of  land  and  products,  means 
of  transportation,  causes  which  induce  the  farmer  to  move  to  the 
city  and  other  items  of  equal  interest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  fitting  monument  to 
the  memory  of  a  family  of  useful  citizenship  in  the  great  American 
commonwealth  than  such  a  record  as  Dr.  Frank  has  given  us  in 
this  valuable  collection  of  letters  and  biographical  sketches.  One 
closes  the  book  with  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  this  sober  method 
of  telling  family  history  may  find  general  emulation  among  the 
Germans  in  America. 

(The  editor  of  the  German  American  Ammls  will  be  happy  at 
all  times  to  publish  such  materials.) 
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Corpus  Schwcnckfeldianoriun,  published  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Schzvenckf elder  Church,  Pennsylvania,  and  The  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A.,  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  & 
Hacrtel,  Vol.  /.  1907;  Vol.  II,  191 1. 

One  of  the  most  notable  literary  undertakings  in  America  is 
the  Schwenckf elder  Edition  of  the  works  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld, 
the  founder  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church  and  the  contemporary 
of  Luther. 

This  mammoth  enterprise  was  launched  by  the  community  of 
Schwenckfelders  in  Pennsylvania,  numbering  something  like  a 
thousand  communicants  and  consisting  very  largely  of  thrifty  farm- 
ers in  Montgomery  and  adjacent  counties.  Indeed  one  might  fittingly 
call  it  the  "Farmer's  Edition"'  of  Schwenckfeld's  works.  While  the 
chief  subscribers  are  Schwenckfeld  farmers,  the  editorial  direction 
of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
Schwenckfelder  Church :  Doctor  Chester  David  Hartranft,  of 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Schultz 
Johnson  of  the  same  institution.  The  enterprise  has  been  patronized 
by  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church  and  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminar}-. 

As  the  initial  step  this  Board  of  Publication  raised  subscriptions 
amounting  to  some  $50,000  among  the  Schwenckfelders  themselves, 
thus  enabling  Doctor  Hartranft  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  studies 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Corpus  since  1884. 

The  scope  of  the  work  includes  both  the  writings  and  letters 
of  Schwenckfeld  himself  and  those  works  which  passed  under  his 
eye  for  revision  and  publication.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  fol- 
lows in  the  main  the  principles  of  the  great  Weimar  Edition  of 
Luther's  Works  which  is  still  in  process  of  publication.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  work  will  make  17  thick  Quarto  Volumes.  The  work 
i-,  sold  by  subscription  (for  the  whole  set  only)  at  $7.00  per  volume. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  work  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  condition  of  Schwenckfeld  documents  when  the 
editors  began  their  work.  As  a  complete  edition  of  Schwenckfeld's 
works  had  never  been  published,  it  was  necessary  for  the  editors  to 
begin  practically  de  novo.  The  enormous  labor  of  collecting  the 
scattered  prints  and  manuscripts  of  Schwenckfeld's  writings,  often 
from  the  most  obscure  corners  of  European  libraries,  occupied  some 
20  years.    The  results  of  this  preliminary  work  are  now  to  be  found 
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in  the  unique  collection  of  the  Schwenckfeld  Library  which  consti- 
tutes the  workshop  of  the  editors  in  Wolfenbuttel. 

When  this  collection  is  added  to  that  of  the  original  Schwenck- 
felder  documents,  already  collected  in  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  they  together 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  archives  in  America. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Corpus  followed  in  the  first  volume 
was  elaborate,  indeed  too  elaborate  to  be  carried  out  in  the  subse- 
quent volumes.  It  included  the  following  rubrics  for  the  separate 
works:  Bibliography,  Text,  Translation  (English),  Language,  His- 
tory, Theology, 

In  the  second  volume  this  plan  has  been  much  simplified  by 
giving  a  succinct  bibliographical  and  historical  introduction  to  each 
document,  thus  furnishing  the  reader  with  the  essential  facts.  In 
the  first  volume  a  vocabulary  of  unfamiliar  words  was  given,  but 
in  the  second  volume  the  essential  lexical  information  is  furnished 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  below  the  text  in  the  form  of  foot-notes. 
In  like  manner  important  variants  in  the  text  are  given  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  use  of  the  work. 

The  reviewer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  workshop 
in  Wolfenbuttel  and  has  tested  the  reproduction  (print  or  reprint) 
of  the  text  by  comparing  it  with  the  originals. 

The  editors  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  reproduction 
diplomatic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  in  this  they  have  had 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  well-trained  printers  in  Leipzig. 
In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  typographical  errors,  the 
editors  have  furnished  the  printer  in  many  instances  with  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  originals.  Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  such  a 
work  as  this  must  rest  in  the  first  instance  upon  an  accurate  text, 
the  importance  of  this  method  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Tlie  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors  have  made  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  in  the  subsequent  volumes 
from  No.  3  on,  thus  giving  the  subscribers  some  150-200  pages 
in  each  volume  for  the  original  subscription  price. 

The  salient  features  of  the  editorial  work,  apart  from  the  text, 
are  the  very  valuable  historical  and  explanatory  materials,  accom- 
paning  each  document,  thus  giving  the  reader  a  proper  notion 
of  the  place,  which  Schwenckfeld  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  apostle  of  the  "Middle  Way"  in  contrast  with 
the  attitude  of  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  and  also  the  part  which 
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each  document  occupies  in  the  development  of  Schwenckfeld's  teach- 
ings. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  work  when  completed  will  furnish  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation. 

It  was  necessary  to  accompany  the  first  volume  with  an  intro- 
duction summarising  the  work  of  Schwenckfeld  as  a  reformer. 
This  introduction  is  the  work  of  the  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Hartranft. 
who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  studying  the  works  of 
Schwenckfeld.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  introduction 
was  only  preliminary  to  the  volume  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus,  which 
is  to  contain  an  elaborate  Life  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  by  Dr. 
Hartranft. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  adequate  lexical  explanations  in  the 
limited  space  of  foot-notes  has  been  recognized  by  the  editors 
themselves  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  critics;  but  a  plan  of  procedure 
has  been  devised  for  the  future  volumes,  by  which  the  philological 
matter  is  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  trained  philologists,  especially 
chosen  for  that  work.  Hence  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  future 
the  philological  notes,  though  brief,  may  come  with  the  authority  of 
specialists  in  that  period. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  the  documents  is  chronological  so  far  as 
that  is  practicable  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  date  the  undated  docu- 
ments, thus  giving  the  reader  an  easy  guide  for  the  evolution  of 
Schwenckfeld's  works. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  may  have  sufficient  funds  at 
their  disposal  to  justify  the  printing  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
several  documents,  as  the  work  must  appeal  in  large  measure  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Schwenckfelders  in  America,  who  are  scarcely 
able  to  read  fluently  and  understandingly  the  original  German  of  the 
1 6th  century. 

It  would  be  a  noble  benefaction  if  some  generous  donor  would 
subsidize  this  work  with  ample  funds  to  carry  it  on  more  rapidly  to 
completion,  and  thus  enable  the  editors  to  increase  their  corps  of  col- 
laborators and  make  this  a  notable  movement  to  the  literary  and 

scientific  enterprise  of  America. 

M.  D.  L. 
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The  Patriot;  or,  Liberty 
serted.  N.  Y.,  April 
1794. 

William  Tell 

Melchdale 

Edwald 

Grissler 

Werner 

Lieutenant 

Provost 

Serena 

Lucella 

Marina 


As-      The  Patriot;   or,  Liberty   Ob- 
28,  tained,     Hist.     Play,     from 

Helvetic  Liberty,   by   Bates. 

Phila.,  May  16.  1796. 
Albert 
Oscar 

Provost  of  city 
Edwald 

Corporal  Popgun 
1st  Citizen 

William  Tell   (The  Patriot) 
Tell's  son 
Walter  of  Uri 
Old  man  of  the  mcnnitain 
A  Court  Pool  (with  songs) 
Archers 
Marina 
Serena 
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The  Archers;  or,  Mountaineers 
of  Szvitzerland.  Opera,  by 
Diinlap.  New  York,  April 
22,  1796. 

William  Tell 

Walter  Fiirst 

Werner  Staff ach  of  Schwitz 

Arnold  Melchthal  of  Unterwal- 
den 

Gestler — Austrian  Gov.  of  Uri 

Lieutenant  of  Gessler 

Burgomaster  of  Altorf 
"Conrad,  seller  of  Wooden  ware 
in  Altorf 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria 

Bowmen 

Pikemen 

Portia,  Tell's  wife 

Cicily,  basket  woman 

Boy,  Tell's  son 

Maidens  of  Uri 


IViUiani  Tell;  or.  Hero  of 
Switzerland,  by  Sheridan 
Knowles.  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 28,  1825. 

William  Tell 

Albert,  his  son 

Melctal 

Erni 

Fiirst 

Verner 

Michael 

Pierre 

Theodore 

Emma,  wife  of  Tell 

Austrians 

Gessler 

Sarnen 

Rudolph 

Lutold 

Gerard 

Guards 

Peasants 

Braun 

Jagheli 

Struth 

Ameli 

Agnes 

The  Faust  legend  appeared  as  a  stage  piece  for  the  first 
time  in  America  as  a  Harlequinade,  on  June  3,  1796.  It  had 
been  published  at  Worcester  in  1795,  as  an  addition  to  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustiis,  D.  D.,  under  the  title  Tlie 
Necromancer;  or,  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustits,  with  the  added  re- 
mark, "as  performed  at  the  Theatres."  As  this  is  a  reprint  of 
an  English  print.-'  the  remark  refers,  no  doubt,  to  performances 


"  Cf.  Wilkens,  p.  169,  N.  25  and  26,  also  other  references  to  the  Faust 
publications,  N.  115  and  176. 
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at  English  theatres.  It  was  not  repeated  this  season  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  ai)pears  until  the  season  of  1808.  when  it  apjjears 
again  January  ist.  as  Harlequin  Dr.  Faiisfus;  or,  the  Punishment 
of  Profligacy,  as  given  too  nights  in  London.  As  a  drama  it 
appears  during  the  season  of  1 829-1830  at  the  Wahmt  Street 
Theatre,  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  as  The  Devil  and  Dr. 
Paustus,  celehrated  tale.  Grand  Romance,  and  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre  the  same  season  as  Paustus,  Romantic  Drama.  The 
announcement  in  full  for  June  3,  1796,  is:-'^  Harlequin  Dr. 
Paustus;  or,  the  Devil  JVill  Have  His  Oivn,  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, patitomime  entertainment,  the  greater  part  entirely  new  with 
a  few  select  scenes  from  the  most  appropriate  compositions. 

Scene  I.     The  Study  of  Faustus : 

Azuria Celestial  Spirit,  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus,  Mephis- 

topheles  (with  a  song) — Good  Spirit — Evil  Spirit — Dance  of 
Furies. 

Helen  of  Troy  (with  a  song).  Music  of  this  scene,  with  an 
introductory  symphony  by  Afr.  R.  Taylor. 

n.  Scene.  Landscape  and  Water  ]\Iill :  Miller — Miller's 
son  —  Miller's  wife  —  Bridesmaids  —  Clown  —  Columbine — the 
magical  screen  of  Scaramouch. 

HL   Scene.    A  Cottage  wliich  changes  to  an  Inn — Landlady. 

IV.  Scene.  A  street,  in  which  is  introduced  a  trick  Sedan 
chair — Chairmen— Pigmies  (with  a  reel). 

V.  Scene.  A  chamber  with  a  trick  bottle  and  a  Beauffet 
(Buffet),  which  changes  into  a  book  case. 

VI.  Scene.  Woods.  VII.  Cavern.  Downfall  of  h'austus. 
The  Pantomime  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  temple  of  Glory. 
.\erial  spirits  in  the  chariot  and  a  grand  Ballet.  Music  from 
Haydn,  Plegel,  Shield,  Reeve,  etc. 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  ten  plays,  eleven  perform- 
ances. Coriolanus  was  given  for  the  lirsl  time  in  Philadelphia, 
as  altered  by  J.  Kemble.  Esq..  June  3.  IJ'/).  0\  new  [•"rench  pieces 

-"Cf.,  season  1829-1830. 
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we  note  La  Boiteiise,  Pantomime  from  the  Italian  Theatre  in 
Paris.  December  30th,  and  other  pantomimes.  The  Married  Man, 
from  Le  Philosophe  Marie,  of  M.  Destouches,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald; 
The  Miser,  Com.,  April  Sth ;  The  Mock  Doctor,  translated  from 
Moliere's  Le  Medecin  nialgre  lid,  June  20th ;  The  Widozv's  Vow, 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  February  5th.  The  premieres 
for  the  season  besides  those  mentioned  were :  All  in  the  Wrong, 
Com.,  by  A.  Murphy,  April  4th;  The  American  Tar,  Ballet.  June 
17th;  As  It  Shonld  Be,  Dr.  trifle,  February  19th;  The  Bank- 
note, Com.,  January  ist,  first  time  in  America  from  Covent  Gar- 
den, London;  Barnaby  Brittle,  F.,  May  i6th;  The  Count  of  Nar- 
honne,  Trag.,  from  Walpole's  Romance  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
by  Robert  Jephson.  Escj. ;  Cretchef  Lodge;  or,  Spouting  Landlord, 
F.,  June  24th;  The  Deaf  Lover,  F.,  January  i8th;  The  Deserted 
Daughter,  by  Th.  Holcroft,  Apr"l  29th ;  Doctor  and  Apothecary, 
C.  Op.,  May  20th;  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Trag.,  March  28th;  First 
Love;  or,  the  French  Emigrant,  by  R.  Cumberland,  May  23rd; 
The  Maid  of  the  Oaks;  or,  A  Fete  Champctre,  Com.,  May  23rd, 
Drury  Lane  100  nights;  A  Mogul  Tale,  F.,  bv  j\Irs.  Inchbald, 
]\Iarch  nth;  The  Mountaineers,  Play,  by  G.  Coleman,  Jr.,  April 
18th;  The  Revenge,  Trag.,  June  20th;  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,  Com.,  altered  by  Garrick  from  Beaumont  Fletcher.  April 
22nd;  The  School  for  Soldiers,  Dr.,  June  15th;  Speculation,  by 
Reynolds,  May  20th;  The  Suicide,  Com.,  by  Coleman;  Tzvo 
Strings  to  Your  Bozv,  F.,  April  22nd  ;2^  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
Com.,  by  Cumberland,  January  13th;  Zara,  Trag.,  February 
23rd. 

Fourth  Season  in  Philadelph'a.  December  5,  1796,  to  May 
6.  1797,  followed  by  a  short  summer  season,  July  5  to  July  14. 
1797.  Numerous  criticisms  appear  about  this  time  in  the  daily 
papers.  Most  of  them  refer  to  the  actors  and  deal  in  generalities ; 
here  and  there  one  throws  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  attitude 
of  part  of  the  public  toward  the  k'nd  of  plays,  which  were  then 
becoming  popular  and  which  foreshadowed  the  Kotzebue  plays. 
So  we  read  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  on  December 


^'Al'ered   from  the   farce   The  Hoicl.  can  tliis  be  the  satne  as   Tlic  Gcr- 
nmn  Hotel? 
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14,  1796:  "The  Managers  of  the  Theatre  have,  it  seems, 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  that  Atlas,  the  very  popular  Phil- 
adelphia Gazette,  for  hringing  forward  the  'stale  dramas  of  the 
worm  eaten  Shakespeare.'  For  our  part  we  would  wish  to  see 
the  Immortal  Bard  of  Nature  more  frequentlv  resorted  to. 
whence  to  draw  relief  and  relaxation  from  the  dramaturgical 
cant,  nonsense  and  plagiarisms  of  modern  Cumberlands  and  Inch- 
balds." 

December  17th,  a  French  company  was  announced:  "Ever 
solicitous  to  vary  and  improve  the  Entertainments  of  the  New 
Theatre,  and  evince  their  gratitude  for  the  patronage  they  re- 
ceive, respectfully  inform  the  Pul)lic.  that  they  have  in  addition 
to  their  present  Establishment  engaged  a  French  Companv  of 
Comedians,  who  will  make  their  first  appearance  in  this  city,  this 
Evening,  Saturday.  December  17th,  in  the  Comedy  of  Le  Tableau 
Parlant;  or,  the  Speaking  Figure."  The  announcements  in  the 
papers,  however,  for  this  season  are  very  meagre  and  so  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  IVerther  announced  on  the  three 
dates  was  given  in  English  or  by  the  French  company.  There 
seem  to  have  been  three  performances,  on  April  7th,  8th  and  loth. 
As  there  is  an  announcement  on  April  8th :  "Last  Night  of  Per- 
formance before  the  Easter  Holidays,"  and  actually  an  intermis- 
sion occurs  to  April  17th,  the  French  company  may  have  had  the 
date  of  April  loth,  to  themselves,  or  the  programme  announced 
for  April  7th:  JPerfer,  Tragedy,  and  Little  Ilunehback,  Farce, 
may  have  been  postponed  from  date  to  date.  April  7th,  is  an- 
nounced as  Mrs.  Harwood's  Benefit  night,  which  fact 
argues  more  for  an  English  version.  In  New  York,  U'erfer  and 
Charlotte,  a  tragedy,  Imsed  on  Goethe's  novel,  and  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Reynolds  when  but  a  boy  at  Westminster  school, 
had  been  given  in  1796.  The  cast  shows  the  following  characters  : 
Sebastian,  Lathrop,  Albert,  Laura,  Charlotte.  .Another  perform- 
ance in  New  York  took  place  March  22,  1797.  Seilhamer  also 
records  one  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Boston,  on  May  29, 
1796.-'^     We  hear  nothing  more  of  it  until  1827.  when  a  h>cnch 

"*  For  publications  and  translations,  of  Goethe's  li'citlier:  Ct.  Wilkcns. 
8,  10,  27.  39.  118.  119;  also  35,  40  and  120.  Cf..  also  for  references  t<' 
IVertlier  prior  to  1800  in  the  magazines,  Goodniglit.  pp.  22-26. 
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C(^mpaiiy  playing  a  short  season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
announces  it  with  French  title :  Les  Egaremcnts  d'nn  Coeur 
sensible. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  English  version  is  that 
the  French  compan}-  seems  to  have  been  more  an  operatic  com- 
pany, as  the  [)erformances  are  mostly  mentioned  as  Comic  Opera 
and  Ballet,  while  IVerther  is  announced  as  a  tragedy.  The  plays 
announced  as  given  by  the  French  company  were :  Blaise  et 
Bahet,  January  7th ;  Les  Deux  Chasseurs  et  la  Laitiere,  Com. 
Op.,  December  i6th;  Les  Deux  Petits  Savoyards,  Com.  Op.,  Jan- 
uary 14th ;  La  Melonianie,  Op..  December  30th  and  January  14th  ; 
Les  Soldiers  Mordores,  Op.,  December  24th;  Le  Tableau  Parlant, 
Com.  Op.,  December  17th  and  January  21st.  Other  new  plays 
from  the  French  were :  The  Anatomist;  or,  the  Sham  Doctor,  P., 
January  10th;  The  Savoyard;  or.  Repentant  Seducer,  Mus.  Dr., 
July  1 2th.  Shakespeare  is  represented  by  twelve  plays  and  four- 
teen performances,  among  them  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia, 
Henry  IV.,  first  part,  December  14th;  King  Lear,  April  19th,  and 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  April  21st.  Among  the  premieres 
for  this  season  we  note  besides  those  mentioned:  The  Abbey  of 
St.  Augustine,  Trag.,  written  by  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
March  20th,  and  repeated  on  two  other  dates;  The  Adopted 
Child,  Mus.  E.,  April  3rd;  Alonzo  and  Imogen;  or.  Bridal  Spec- 
tre, taken  from  the  Poetic  Tale  of  that  name  in  the  Novel  of 
the  Monk,  as  performed  in  London  100  nights  (5th  season)"; 
The  Choice;  or,  Love  or  Honor,  Com.,  May  5th;  Columbus,  Hist. 
Play,  January  30th,  and  repeated  eight  times  more.  The  Dol- 
drum;  or,  1804,  F.,  March  31st;  Heigho  for  a  Husband,  Com., 
.\pril  24th ;  The  Iron  Chest,  by  Coleman,  founded  on  the  Novel 
of  Caleb  Williams  and  ])erforming  at  the  Theatre  in  London, 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  April  17th;  The  Ransomed  Slave, 
altered  by  Mr.  Merry  from  his  play  Lorenzo,  March  29th;  The 
School  for  Citizens,  Com.;  Way  to  Get  Married,  Com.,  Covent 
Garden  thirty-nine  nights,  February  13th.  and  repeated  seven 
times. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  occasional  comedies,  farces 
and  musical  comedies  were  gixni  at  Ricket's  Amphitheatre,  also 
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mentioned  as  Pantheon  and  Ricket's  Amphitheatre,  corner  Chest- 
nut and  Sixth  Streets.  ^Ve  note  occasional  references  to  Oscar 
and  Mahina,  Robinson  Crnsoc,  Catharine  and  Petruchio,  The 
GhosI,  llie  Purse,  but  the  very  incomplete  announcements  make 
any  listing"  for  the  season  impossible.  Notices  appear  also  of 
the  opening  of  the  New  Circus  or  Lailson's  Circus,  South  Fifth 
Street.  April  8th.  with  Heroic  Pantomimes  such  as  Les  Onatres 
Fils  .lymons;  or,  TJie  Four  Valiant  Brothers,  Charlemagne, 
Roland.  At  the  Old  Theatre  Sg.  Falconi  announces  Natural  and 
Philosophical  Experiments. 

Fifth  Season,  December  it,  1797,  to  May  5,  lygS. 

The  announcements  in  the  papers  for  this  season  are  even 
briefer  than  for  the  preceding  season  and  quite  irregular,  leaving 
occasional  breaks  of  one  or  two  dates.  New  plays  from  the 
French  were  Fenelon;  or,  the  Nnns  of  Carnhray,  "from  the 
French  play  of  that  name,  performed  at  Paris  with  unbounded 
applause,"  and  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  "a  Historical  Romance, 
taken  from  the  French  of  M.  Sedaine."  Shakespeare  is  repre- 
sented by  six  plays,  six  performances  in  all.  New  for  the  season 
besides  the  plays  from  the  French  were:  Abroad  and  at  Home. 
C.  Op.,  January  12th;  The  Author,  Com.,  by  Samuel  Foote. 
-March  7th;  Death  of  General  IFolfe,  Serious  Pantomime,  April 
_'7th;  71ie  Enchantress:  or,  Cymon  and  Sylvia,  Mus.  Rom.,  by 
Coleman,  j\Iarch  26th;  The  Humorist,  Cc:>m.,  April  7th;  The 
Italian  Monk,  by  J.  Boaden,  first  time  in  y\merica,  .\i)ril  nth; 
Neck  or  Nothing,  ¥.,  April  i  ith ;  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  Trag., 
by  Thompson,  March  23rd;  Tit  for  Tat,  Com.,  April  27th;  The 
Will;  or.  School  for  Daughters,  Com.,  by  Reynolds,  January 
24th;  Wives  As  They  Were  and  Maids  As  They  Arc,  Com.,  by 
Tnchbald,  December  13th. 

Up  to  this  time  something  of  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe 
Iiad  appeared  on  the  American  stage,  and  similar  themes  were 
attracting  authors  in  England  and  Germany.  Plays  dealing  with 
liberty  and  patriotism,  such  as  Gustavus  Vasa  and  William  Tell. 
were  enthusiastically  received  in  America  and  are  found  in  numer- 
ous versions,  the  former  appearing  as  a  fitting  play  for  the  cele- 
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bration  of  Washington's  birthday ;  but  the  real  German  influence 
had  not  yet  appeared.  It  was  Kotzebue's  plays  beginning  in  the 
following  season  which  made  German  matters  the  general  topic 
of  interest. 

Sixth  Season,  February  6,  1799,  to  May  2j,  1799. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  play  during  December,  1798,  nor 
in  January,  1799.  According  to  Dunlap,  the  Philadelphia  com- 
pany went  to  Annapolis  after  the  season  in  Baltimore.  The 
German  plays  for  this  season  were:  The  Stranger,  April  2ist,^'"* 
May  13th;  The  Robbers,  April  26th;  Lovers'  Vows,  May  24th. 
25th,  three  plays,  seven  performances  in  all.  The  Stranger.  The 
announcement  appears  with  cast  as  follows:  April  i.  1799.  The 
Stranger;  or.  Misanthrope  and  Repentance, ^^  for  the  first  time 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Stranger — Wignell,  Count  Wintersen — 
Downie,  Baron  Steinfort — Marshall,  Solomon — Francis,  Peter — 
Blisset,  Francis — Fox,  Old  Man — Morris,  William — Master 
Harris,  Children— Master  Warrel  and  Miss  Hardinge,  Mrs.  Hal- 
ler — Mrs.  Merry,  Countess  Wintersen — Mrs.  Hardinge,  Ann — 
Mrs.  Francis.  Dunlap  ^^  is  not  mentioned  as  the  translator,  and 
so  we  presume  that,  as  in  Lovers'  Vozvs,  where  the  English  ver- 
sion is  mentioned,  this  was  also  an  English  version  and  most 
likely  Sheridan's.^-  The  title.  The  Stranger,  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  French  translator  Faurelet  de  Bourrienne,  who  used  the 
title  L'inconnn  as  early  as  1792  f^  other  translations  and  versions 
under  this  same  title  appeared  up  to  1799.  April  26,  1799. 
The  Robbers,  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  was 
given   w'th  this  cast:    Maximilian,   Count   de   Aloor — Wignell, 


^'  No  annorncement  was  fourd  for  the  date  intervening  between  April 
1st  ard  April  27th;  but  as  the  performance  on  April  27th  is  announced  as 
the  third  one,  and  one  May  13th  as  the  fourth,  a  performance  must  have 
taken  place  between  April  ist  and  27th. 

^" Menschenhass  und  Reiie.  Ein  Schauspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  (Berlin, 
1789-1790;  Leipzig,  1797);  Weimar,  1787. 

^' Cf.  Wilkens,  pp.  112,  113  and  114. 

"Cf.  Kotcebue  hi  England,  Walter  Sellier,  Diss.  Leipzig,  1901,  pp.  9-16. 
Thompson's  translation  was  prepared  for  the  stage  by  Sheridan. 

'^  Cf.  Ch.  Rabanj^  Kotschue,  Sa  vie  et  son  Temps.  Ses  Oeuvrcs  draina- 
iiqiies.    Berger-Levrault  et  Co.  Paris.    Nancy,  1893,  p.  457. 
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Charles  de  Moor — Marshall,  Francis  de  Moor — Fox,  Spiegelberg 
— [•'rancis,  Switzer — Warrel,  Grim — Warrel,  Jr.,  Roller — Ijcr- 
nard.  Hermann — Downie,  Schiifterle — Blisset,  Ra-zman — War- 
rel, Commissary  —  Darley,  Kozinsky  —  Hardinge,  Robbers — 
Amalia — Mrs.  Merry.  "In  Act  5  a  splendid  representation  of 
De  Moor's  Castle  in  Flames.  Between  the  Play  and  the  Farce 
the  favorite  Song  of  the  United  Volunteers,  by  Mrs.  Fox.  to 
which  will  be  added  a  favorite  Comedy  called  The  Midnight 
Hour:"^^  The  French  form  of  the  names.  Count  de  Moor, 
Charles  de  Moor,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  English 
translation  by  A.  F.  Tyler,  later  Lord  Woodhouselee,  which  was 
presented  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,^'  was  based  on  a  French  ver- 
sion. Coleridge,  who  knew  the  play  from  Lord  Woodhouselee's 
translation,  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Southey  of  "that  Count  de  Aloor, 
horrible  wielder  of  heart  withering  virtues. "^^  Will'am  B.  Wood, 
who  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  "Charles  de  Moor"  in  1806. 
refers  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  season  1802-1803,  to  this 
first  performance  of  The  Robbers:  "Up  to  this  time  our  theatre 
relied  for  the  support  of  first  tragic  characters  on  the  occasional 
but  frequent  vis'ts'of  Fennel  and  Cooper.  In  their  absence  some 
droll  personations  took  place.  The  play  bills  record  Marshall  (the 
singer,  and  an  actor  of  the  feeblest  powers)  as  the  first  'Charles 
de  Moor.'^"  As  we  note  by  the  cast  given,  the  episode  of  Kozin- 
ski  was  not  omitted  in  this  version  as  it  was  in  the  version  used  by 
Wood,  who,  in  discussing  the  danger  of  arbitrary  changes  made 
in  the  case  of  German  plays,  justifies  the  changes  made  in  the 
case  of  Robbers  in  the  version  used  at  the  Chestnut  after  1806: 
"In  The  Robbers  the  ep'sode  of  Kozinski  and  the  disguise  scenes 
of  Charles  as  Count  are  omitted  with  great  advantage  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  piece,  and  particularlv  as  they  affected 
the  position  and  value  of  Amalia."    And  again  in  a  note  on  the 


"  For  snnilar  corcHt'on?  inv'cr  wliich  such  plays  were  necessarily  muti- 
laterl ;  cf.,  irstance  cited  by  Wilkens,  p.  165.  of  the  first  performance  of  Don 
Carlos  in  Xew  York. 

"Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  22,  1793. 

"Cf.  The  German  Influence  on  Saiiniel  Taylflv  Coleridge;  An  Abridg- 
ment of  a  Tlicsis,  by  John  Louis  Hancy.  Philadelphia.  1902,  p.  21. 

^'  Cf.  Wood,  p.  185  and  note. 
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same  page  referring  to  a  performance  about  the  time  of  publish- 
ing his  book,  1855  :  "This  play  was  recently  well  performed  by 
Andersen.  I  could  not,  however,  but  regret  that  he  liad  not 
adopted  the  acting  version  which  we  formerly  used,  in  which 
the  scenes  and  speeches  I  refer  to  are  omitted. "'^^ 

May  24,  1799.  Lovers'  J^oivs.^'-^  A  celebrated  Comedy  taken 
from  the  German  of  Kotzebue,  author  of  the  Stranger,  and 
adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  was  performed. 
Count  Wildenheim — Warren,  Count  Cassel — Hardinge.  Anhalt 
— Marshall,  Verdun — Bernard,  Frederick — Cain,  Cottager — 
Wignell,  Landlord — Francis,  Agathe — Mrs.  Morry,  Amalia — 
Mrs.  Marshall,  Cottager's  wife — Mrs.  Morris.  So  far  no  crit- 
icisms of  these  plays  appear.  Wood  does  not  discuss  them  until 
the  next  season.  Wilkens  cites  in  the  publications  during  this 
year  but  one  of  them.  The  Stranger,  by  A.  Schink,'*'^  which  ver- 
sion, however,  according  to  Sellier,^^  was  refused  by  the  theatres 
D.  L.  and  C.  G.  Goodnight  cites  the  first  account  of  Kotzebue 
in  the  periodical  literature  as  occurring  in  1799;  namely,  in 
Monthly  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  1:76;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared in  any  Philadelphia  publication. '^- 

No  new  French  plays  are  noted  for  this  season.  Shakes- 
peare is  represented  by  two  plays,  Henry  IV,  February  24th,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  March  20th,  one  performance  of  each.  New 
plays  to  be  mentioned  are:  Knave  or  Not,  Com.,  by  Holcroft, 
February  nth;  He  is  Mncli  to  Blame,  Com.,  April  3rd;  False 
Impressions,  first  time  in  America,  by  Cumberland,  May  i&t; 
Blue  Beard;  or,  Female  Curiosity,  Dr.  Rom.,  by  G.  Coleman,  150 
nights  at  D.  L.,  May  24th,  on  the  same  night  with  Lovers'  Vozvs; 
The  Catch  Club;  or,  the  Sons  of  Anacreon,  Mus.  Interlude. 

^^  Cf.  Brede,  in  Geniiaii  .imcrican  Annals,  June,  1905. 

^ Das  Kind  der  Licbe,  Schauspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen,  zum  ersten  Male 
aufgefiihrt  auf  dem  Liebhaber  Theater  zu  Reval,  10.  Februar,  1790. 

*"  Cf .  Wilkens,  p.  173,  N.  44. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  this  English  version  cf .  Sellier,  pp.  16-22.  It  was 
translated  by  an  unnamed  German,  and  prepared  for  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  knew  no  German,  but  made  a  version  suitable  to  English  taste.  The 
first  performance  took  place  October  11,  1798,  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
criticism  was  very  favorable  and  the  season  shows  42  performances. 

."  Cf.  Goodnight,  pp.  .30-31. 
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Seventh  Season,  December  4,  17Q9,  to  May  ip,  1800. 

The  German  plays  for  this  season  were :  The  Stranger,  De- 
cember 4th,  26th,  January  loth,  February  8th,  April  30th;  Lov- 
ers' Voivs,  December  6th,  February  14th;  The  Horse  and  the 
Widow,  December  i6th,  April  2nd,  May  i6th;  Reconciliation : 
or,  Birthday,  January  20th,  24th,  27th,  31st,  February  loth, 
March  3rd,  May  5th;  Count  of  Burgundy,  February  19th,  21st, 
24th ;  False  Shame;  or.  The  American  Orphan  in  Germany,  April 
14th;  Sighs;  or,  The  Daughter,  April  i6th;  JVild  Goose  Chase, 
April  26th,  30th;  Pizarro,  May  14th,  i6th,  17th,  19th.  There 
were  twenty-eight  performances  in  all  of  nine  different  plays, 
all  of  Kotzebue.  Seven  plays  were  new  to  Philadelphia,  and  of 
those  two  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America ;  namely, 
Reconciliation  and  Sighs.  In  connection  with  the  plays  already 
performed  last  season,  the  following  announcements  appear : 
"The  Stranger,  December  4th,  as  performed  at  the  theatres  in 
Baltimore,  New  York  and  London  with  unbounded  applause." 
On  December  14,  1799,  George  Washington  died;  the  announce- 
ments appeared  on  December  i8th.  The  Theatre  remained 
closed  for  one  week,  till  December  26th,  on  which  occasion  was 
announced  a  '*j\Ionody  on  the  death  of  the  much  lamented  the 
late  General  in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States."'*^  The 
play  for  this  night  was  The  Stranger,  and  on  January  nth,  this 
same  play  was  given  "by  desire."  Lovers'  Vows  was  given  De- 
cember 6th,  "a  celebrated  Comedy  (taken  from  the  German  of 
Kotzebue).  Performed  at  the  Theatres  of  London,  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  New  York."  Ilien  came  "The  Horse  and  the 
JVidozu,  a  Farce,  altered  from  the  German  of  Von  Kotzebue 
and  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  Author  of 
Jezv  and  Doctor,  etc.,  now  performing  at  Theatre  of  Covent 
Garden  with  distinguished  applause."^"*  On  all  three  occasions 
the  play  was  given  as  the  after  piece,  without  mention  of  any 


"Gacette  of  the  U.  S.  On  December  30th  this  Monody  was  repeated, 
"ThcPresident  of  tlic  United  States  intending  to  honor  the  Theatre  witli  his 
presence." 

*^Die  IViizce  und  das  Reitpferd,  Eine  dramatische  Kteinigkeit,  179O. 
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cast.''^  Further  we  learn :  "January  20,  will  be  presented  a  new 
Comedy  never  acted  in  America,  called  Reconciliation;  or,  the 
Birthday,  translated  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue  by  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  and  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause.""**^ The  cast  is  given  as  follows:  Captain  Bertram — 
Warren,  Mr.  Bertram — Wigncll,  Harry — Wood,  Jack  Junk — 
Bernard,  Lawyer  Circuit — Blisset,  William — Warrel,  Jr.,  Ser- 
vant— Hook,  Emma — Mrs.  Morry,  Mrs.  Moral — Mrs.  Francis, 
Anna — Mrs.  Doctor. 

A  later  announcement,  January  22nd,  stated  that  the  play 
was  renewed  on  Monday  evening  with  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  approbation  and  will  be  repeated  on  Friday ;  later  it 
is  referred  to  as  the  much  admired  Comedy,  and  on  March  3rd, 
"by  particular  desire,  for  the  last  time  this  season,"  although 
on  May  5th  it  was  given  once  more  "toward  the  establishment 
and  increase  of  a  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  such  performers,  who 
from  age  or  infirmities  may  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  stage." 

Wilkens  gives  1809  as  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Dun- 
lap's  translation  Fraternal  Discord,  but  omits  the  date  of  trans- 
lation.*" This  must  have  been  in  1800  judging  from  the  position 
of  the  reference  in  Dunlap's  book,  but  his  version  certainly  was 
not  yet  available  for  this  Philadelphia  season.  Dunlap  says  "he 
adapted  Fraternal  Discord  from  Kotzebue's  Bruders  Zzvist  and 
made  it  more  English  than  any  of  the  previous  pieces,  partic- 
ularly in  the  prominent  characters  of  Captain  Bertram  and  his 
old  brother  sailor  and  boatswain.  The  merits  of  the  piece  have 
been  so  far  acknowledged  by  English  managers  and  actors  and 
even  by  American  audiences  as  to  obtain  a  preference  to  the 
foreign  version  from  the  same  source."''^ 

On  February  19th  of  this  season  was  performed  "for  the 


^^  For  a  discussion  of  this  English  version  cf.  SelUer,  pp.  28-31.  Trans- 
lated by  Anne  Plumptree  and  prepared  for  the  stage  by  Th.  Dibdin  at  the 
request  of  the  director  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  first  performance 
took  place  May  4th,  1799,  and  by  May  30th  it  had  been  given  six  times.  The 
criticism  was  mainly  favorable  but  with  some  sharp  raps  at  Kotzebue  him- 
self. 

*"Die   Versohnung,  Schauspiel  in  filnf  Aufsugen,   1798. 

"  Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  N.  132. 

**  This  last  remark  refers,  of  course,  to  a  later  period. 
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first  time  in  America  Count  of  Burgmtdy,^^  a  play  in  four  acts, 
adapted  to  the  American  stage  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,^" 
written  by  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue."  There  were  three  per- 
formances this  season  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Httle  more 
successful  than  the  version  which  appeared  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  London,  on  April  12,  1799.  This  Covent  Garden  ver- 
sion was  based  on  Miss  Plumptre's  translation  and  prepared  for 
the  stage  by  the  actor  Alexander  Pope  to  be  given  on  the  day 
of  his  benefit,^  ^  which,  according  to  Sellier,  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  it  in  London.  The  cast  of  the  American  version  is  given  in 
almost  the  same  order  as  the  original  German,  and  the  play  shows 
fewer  changes  than  some  of  the  others:  Father  Peter — Wignell, 
Henry — Cain,  Chevalier  von  Hellwyl — Warren,  Count  Hugo — 
Darley,  Chevalier  Walter  von  Blonay — Bernard,  Nicholas — 
Blisset,  Martin — Warrel,  Jr.,  Block — Warrel,  Old  Man — Mor- 
ris, Elizabeth  von  Hellwyl — Mrs.  Morry,  Gertrude — Mrs.  Fran- 
cis, Young  Woman — Mrs.  Snowden,  Little  Girl — Miss  Solomon, 
Matilda  (Countess  Dowager  of  Burgundy) — Mrs.  Morris. 

April  14th.  "False  Shame;  or,  the  Orphan  in  Germany,  a 
Comedy  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  German  of 
Augustus  Von  Kotzebue — Performed  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Vienna,  and  at  New  York  with  unbounded  applause."''-  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Kotzebue  which  won  applause  in  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  without  coming 
with  a  guarantee  of  English  approbation  and  success.  Sellier 
has  no  reference  to  any  performance  in  London  or  England. 
According  to  Wilkens  there  were,  however,  English  and  Amer- 
ican publications.'^''  The  play  False  Shame  is  contained  in  vol. 
HI  of  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Baron  Kotzebue,  published  by 
Charles  Smith,  New  York,  1801.  This  play  was  also  published 
singly  by  Charles  Smith  in  1801,  where  Wilkens  characterizes  it 
as  a  reprint  of  a  translation,  appearing  in  London,    1799;  he 

*' Der  Graf  von  Bnrijnnd,  ScJiaiispicl  in  f-irnj  Aiif::iigcn,   1797;   Leipzig, 
1798. 

~W.  Charles  Smith,  New  York,  1800;  Cf.,  also  Wilkens,  App.  N.  50-51. 

"Cf.  Sellier,  pp.  26-28. 

^^  Falsche  Scham,  Schauspiel  in  vier  Aufsiigen,  1797. 

"Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  N.  51,  53,  74  and  91. 
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also  thinks  the  Charleston  publication  by  A.  P.  Young,  1800,  a 
reprint  of  the  London  publication. 

The  cast  for  the  Philadelphia  theatre  was  as  follows :  Baron 
Flaxland — W^arren,  Captain  Erlach — Cooper,  Wieland — Wood, 
Viscompte  de  Maillac — Bernard,  Frelon — Blisset,  John — Wig- 
nell,  Baroness  Flaxland — Mrs.  Francis,  Mme.  Moreau — Mrs. 
Morris,  Adeleide — Mrs.  Snowden,  Amalia  (the  American  or- 
phan)— Mrs.  Merry.  From  the  above  cast  we  see  that  Cooper 
has  the  part  of  Captain  Erlach,  but  during  the  winter  of  1799 
he  played  the  part  of  Wieland  to  Hodgkinson's  Erlach  in  New 
York.  Under  the  caption  1799-1801  Wood  says:  "This  season 
opened  with  an  imperfect  company.  Cooper  had  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  us  without  a  tragedian,  ...  to  conceal  our 
deficiency,  Wignell  determined  on  producing  the  greatest  possible 
novelties,  and  from  December  to  May  was  presented :  £^00  a 
Year;  Jew  and  Doctor;  Horse  and  JVido'w'^;^^  Constellation; 
Secret;  Duplicity;  Reconciliation* ;  Lie  of  the  Day;  Count  of 
Burgundy* ;  Gustavus  Vasa;  He  is  Much  to  Blame;  Zorinski; 
Positive  Alan;  Castle  Spectre;  False  Shame*;  Laugh  When  You 
Can;  Double  Disguise;  King  John;  Naval  Pillar;  Wild  Goose 
Chase  *  and  Pizarro*  occupied  the  remaining  nights."  Nothing 
could  be  more  misleading  in  reference  to  the  German  plays  than 
this  statement  of  Wood,  for,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
Philadelphia  cast,  C.  Cooper  played  Erlach  on  April  14,  *i8oo, 
and  is  registered  in  the  leading  roles  of  the  two  other  German 
plays  that  follow,  in  Wild  Goose  Chase  and  Pizarro,  and  this 
condition  continues  through  the  next  season.  Rolla  in  Pizarro 
was  one  of  his  leading  roles.  In  fact,  we  are  here  touching  on 
one  of  the  most  important  explanations  of  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  German  plays;  namely,  that  leading  actors,  finding  grateful 
roles,  make  good  use  of  them  and  take  them  wherever  they  go. 
The  play  False  Shame  is  not  so  important  in  itself;  but  the  cross 
references  from  Wood,  Dunlap,  and  the  facts  as  gathered  from 
the  daily  journals,  throw  an  interesting  light  on  this  matter. 
In  New  York  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  much  more  important 
place  than  in  Philadelphia,   for  it  is  referred  to  by  Dunlap  in 

°*  The  German  plaj'S  are  marked*. 
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these  words:  "This  play,  without  scenery  or  decoration,  by 
plain  dialogue  and  natural  Character,  supported  the  theatre  this, 
the  second  season  of  the  autlior's  direction.  As  in  tlie  case  of 
The  Stranger^  it  ran  through  the  whole  winter.  The  force  of 
Calumny,  Fraternal  Discord  from  the  same  pen  and  other  pieces 
did  their  part,  but  False  Shame  was  the  pillar  on  which  we 
rested."  And  again.  "The  ll'ild  Goose  Chase,  metamorphosed 
into  Opera,  continued  a  favorite  as  long  as  Hodgkinson  con- 
tinued to  play  the  baron.  The  secession  of  Cooper  was  a  severe 
blow  to  tlie  theatre.  However,  Kotzebue,  with  the  manager's  "'■'' 
industry,  kept  up  the  business.  The  J-irgin  of  the  Sun  was 
brought  out  with  great  expense  with  splendid  scenery  and  dresses 
and  was  attractive  through  the  season.  Pizarro  was  composed 
from  the  original  and  Sheridan's  alterations,  the  concluding  scene 
by  Sheridan  was  omitted  and  the  sublime  last  lines  of  the  author 
preferred.  These  two  pieces  with  all  their  faults  have  great 
merit,  and  merited  the  tlianks  of  the  'manager  in  distress.'  Mr. 
Cooper  envies  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  success  in  the  German  plays. 
The  necessity  for  producing  these  attractive  novelties  rendered 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  drama  for  a  time 
a  dead  letter.  Among  the  actors  was  discord  and  discontent, 
and  even  those  plays  which  attracted  the  public  and  gave  bread 
to  some,  and  means  of  destructive  indulgence  to  others,  were 
stigmatized  by  the  actors  as  Dutch  stuff."  Both  Dunlap  and 
Wood  seem  to  refer  to  Cooper  leaving  their  respective  cities 
the  same  season  with  the  same  results.  On  December  11,  1799. 
Cooper  was  still  ])laying  in  New  York,  and  f>n  April  14.  1800. 
he  was  playing  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  found  in  leading  roles 
of  German  plays  throughout  the  season  of  1^0-1801  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  secession  from  New  York  referred  to  by  Dunlap, 
therefore,  took  place  in  April,  1800.  The  only  way  to  reconcile 
the  statements  of  Wood  with  these  facts  is  to  assume  that  Cooper 
had  been  with  the  Philadelphia  company  in  the  South  in  the 
winter  of  1799,  and  had  returned  to  New  York  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Philadelphia  sea.son,  December  4th,  and  then  came 
finally  for  a  longer  engagement  in  Philadelphia,   1799.     A  cor- 

"  Dunlap. 
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respondent  in  the  United  States  Gazette,  under  the  date  of  April 
4,  1800,  refers  to  the  coming  of  Cooper  to  Philadelphia  in  these 
words :  "The  Theatre  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  received  a  val- 
uable acquisition  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cooper,  a  performer  whose 
talents,  although  in  their  infancy,  eclipse  the  most  admired  and 
veteran  performers  of  the  English  drama.  .  .  .  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  informed  of  the  happy  selec- 
tion he  has  made  for  his  benefit,  which  will  be  on  Saturday  next, 
and  the  character  of  Hamlet,  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  is  to  be  the  subject  for  the  display  of 
his  abilities.  The  known  good  taste  of  our  audience  will  doubt- 
less vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  Shakespeare  from  the  inso- 
lent usurpation  of  the  German  play  mongers." 

As  a  bit  of  irony  we  note  that  Cooper  chose  as  the  secondary 
play  for  his  benefit  night  one  of  Kotzebue's  plays,  The  Wild  Goose 
Chase,  in  which  he  played  the  Baron,  the  role  referred  to  above 
by  Dunlap.  In  fact,  Cooper  had  no  doubt  introduced  this  piece 
from  New  York,  it  being  Dunlap's  version,  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  season  Cooper  appeared  in  roles  of  the  German 
plays,  The  Stranger,  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Reconciliation  and 
Pizarro,  and  in  only  one  Shakespeare  play;  namely,  Macbeth 
He  no  doubt  found  that  whatever  his  ideals  may  have  been  or 
whatever  purists  thought,  the  road  to  success,  for  the  time  at 
least,  lay  in  these  versions  of  the  foreign  drama.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Barley's  return  to  the  stage  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss  West- 
ray  becoming  Mrs.  Darley,  Dunlap  continues :  "With  this  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Cooper  and  with  the  great  improvement  of  Mr. 
Wood,  who  now  stood  equal  to  any  actor  in  the  first  line  of  gen- 
teel comedy,  Mr.  Wignell's  company  this  season  (referring  to 
1801)  ranked  higher  than  that  of  New  York." 

On  April  i6th,  Sighs;  or,  The  Daughter,^^  "never  acted  in 
America,  written  by  Augustus  von  Kotzebue,"  was  given.  The 
translator  is  not  mentioned.  The  cast  for  this  first  performance 
was  as  follows:  Tillam  Totum  (with  a  song) — Bernard,  Von 
Snarl — Warren,  Hans  William — Cooper,  Adalbert — Wood,  Leo- 
pold— Wignell,  Nicholas — Blisset,  Josephine — Mrs.  Morry,  Lou- 

•'"  Annuf  und  Edelsinn.  Lnstspicl  in  drci  Aiifziigen,  1795. 
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i.-a--O^Irs.  Sncvvden,  Mrs.  Rose — Mrs.  Francis,  Ellen  (with  a 
sung) — Miss  Broadhurst.  This  was  the  only  performance  this 
season  and  the  play  was,  no  doubt,  Prince  Hoare's  version,  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  based  on  Maria  Geiss- 
weiler's  translation,  Poverty  and  Nobleness  of  MindF'  Reprints 
of  this  English  version  had  appeared  in  America  this  year,  in 
New  York  by  Charles  Smith  and  S.  Stephens,  and  in  Boston  by 
E.  Larkin.^^ 

On  April  26th  was  given  an  afterpiece  to  Hamlet,  referred 
to  above,  ''The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  never  performed  here,  from 
the  German  of  Kotzebue.  Reduced  from  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Dunlap  and  performed  at  New  York  with  unbounded  applause."^® 
The  cast  for  this  first  performance  was :  Baron  Willinghurst — 
Cooper,  Felix — Wignell,  Piffleberg — Bernard,  Molknow — War- 
ren, French  Hairdresser — Blisset,  Mme.  de  Baumbach — Mrs. 
Oldmixon,  Nannette — Mrs.  Snowden,  Lisette — Mrs.  Francis. 

This  is  the  second  Kotzebue  play  not  depending  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  London  market.  Its  appearance  this  season  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  Mr.  Cooper.  In  New  York  it  was  given  for  the 
first  time  January  24,  1800,  and  repeated  four  times  more  the 
same  season.''*^  It  was  changed  by  Dunlap  into  a  musical  play, 
in  those  days  styled  Opera.  It  was  repeated  on  April  30th. 
These  two  translations.  Smith's  The  Wild  Youth  and  Dunlap's 
The  Wild  Goose  Chase  were  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
and  American  Review,  II.  133,  New  York,  and  Dunlap's  version 
was  pronounced  much  the  better  of  the  two.  Among  other  plays 
it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Theatrical  Register  of  the  same  mag- 
agine,  III.  380,  455. «^ 

But  the  play  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  plays  of  Kotzebue  origin  was  Pizarro;  or,  the  Span- 
iards in  Perii,^-  announced  for  May  12th,  but  postponed  to  May 


"  Cf.  Sellier,  p.  57  and  pp.  57-60,  for  a  discussion  of  this  play. 

°*  Wilkens,  App.  N.  57  and  62. 

^^Der  Wildfang,  Leipzig,  1798. 

""Cf.  Wilkens,  Note  i,  p.  117 

"  Cf.  Goodnight,  p.  109. 

^^  Die  Spanier  in  Peru,  oder  Rollas  Tod,  1796. 
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14th.  "First  time  in  Philadelphia.  Written  by  Kotzebue  and 
adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Music  by  Mr. 
Reinagle  and  ]Mr.  R.  Taylor.  Processions  by  Mr.  Francis.  The 
most  remarkable  scenes  are :  Act  I.  A  magnificent  Pavillion  and 
view  of  the  Spanish  camp.  Act  II.  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Solemn 
procession  to  the  Sacrifice  w-ith  hymns  and  invocations  before 
going  to  battle.  View  of  Peruvian  Camp.  Song  of  Victory. 
Act  III.  A  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks.  Triumphant  march. 
Procession  of  the  Warriors  and  their  Prisoner,  Pizarro's  hut. 
Act.  IV.  Spanish  Outpost.  Background  wild  and  rocky  with 
a -torrent  falling  down  from  the  precipice,  over  which  a  bridge 
is  formed  by  a  fell'd  tree."  It  was  given  four  times  at  the  end 
of  this  season  on  successive  play  nights  and  the  last  night,  May 
19th,  was  Mr.  Reinagle's  benefit.  We  see  that  due  credit  is 
given  for  the  music  and  processions,  but  Dunlap  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  must  have  been  his  version,  for  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  speeches,  which  plainly  show  that  Sheridan  meant 
Bonaparte  for  Pizarro  and  the  French  for  the  Spanish,  would 
have  been  tolerated  by  theatregoers,  a  large  part  of  whom  at 
least  were  favorable  to  the  French. ^^ 

For  1799  to  1800  Wilkens  enumerates  the  publication 
of  translations  of  the  following  German  plays:  Self  Immola- 
tion; or,  the  Sacrifice  of  Love,  Boston,  reprint  of  the  Lon- 
don version,  1799  (Der  Opfertod,  1798);  The  Stranger,  New 
York,  1799,  reprint  from  London,  1798  (Menschenhass  und 
Reue,  1798)  ;  Pizarro,  Philadelphia,  1799,  reprint  of  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  London,  1799  {Die  Spanier  in  Pern  ader 
Rolla's  Tod,  1796);  Adelaide  of  U^nlfingen,  New  York,  1800, 
reprint  of  Benjamin  Thompson's  translation,  London,  1 798 
(Adelheid  von  JVrdfingen,  1799)  ;  Count  Benyozvski;  or,  the  Con- 
s piracy  of  Kamtschatka,  reprint  of  Rev.  W.  Bender's  translation, 
London,  1798  (Graf  Benyozvski) ;  The  Count  of  Burgundy,  hy 
Charles  Smith,  New  York,  1800  {Der  Graf  von  Bnrgund,  1798)  ; 
The  East  Indian,  New  York,  possibly  a  reprint  of  A.  Thomson's 
translation,  London,  1799   (first  as  The  Indians  in  England  in 


•"Cf.  Sellier,  p.  34,  and  for  discussion  of  the  Sheridan  version,  pp.  31-42. 
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the  CiCniuui  Miscellany,  /'cr/li,  1796)  ( Dcr  Indiancr  in  Euyhnid, 
1790)  ;''^  l-alsc  Shame:  or,  the  American  Orphan  in  Gerinanv, 
Charleston,  1800.  possibly  a  reprint  of  the  London  ]jublication. 
1799  (Falsehe  Sehaui,  1796)  ;  The  Force  of  Calumny.  New 
York.  1800.  reprint  of  Anne  Plnmptre's  translation.  London, 
1799  (Die  Verlaumder,  1796)  ;  The  Happy  Family,  New  York, 
1801.   a   reprint   of   Benjamin   Thomson's   translation.    London, 

1799  (Die  Silberne  Hochzeit,  1799  )  ;  Ildegerte^  Queen  of  Nor- 
zvay.  Philadelphia:  La  Peyrouse.  by  Charles  Smith,  New  York, 

1800  (La  Peyrouse.  Leipzig,  1798)  ;  Sighs;  or.  the  Daughter, 
Charleston,  1800,  reprint  of  Prince  LLjare's  translation.  London, 
1799  (Annul  und  Edelsinn.  1795)  ;  The  IVidozv  and  the  Riding 
Horse,  New  York.  1800,  a  reprint  of  Anne  Plnmptre's  transla- 
tion, London,  1799  (Die  IVittive  und  das  Reitpferd,  I796).^'^ 

Besides  these  are  listed  Dunlap's  version  of  Pi::arro,  New 
York,  1800;  Dunlap's  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  New  York,  1800  (Die 
Sonnenfungfrau.  Leipzig,  1791).  and  also  a  reprint  of  James 
Lawrence's  translation  of  the  same  play.  London,  1799.  Dun- 
lap's The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  New  York,  1800  (Der  Wildfang, 
Leipzig,  1798),  and  Smith's  translation  of  the  same  plajr,  New 
York,  1800.  If  we  include  for  1799  Lovers'  Vows  as  one  of 
Naphthali  Judah's  publications,  these  publications  represent 
seventeen  different  Kotzebue  plays,  of  which  nine  had  so  far 
been  presented  on  the  Philadelphia  stage. ^^  The  only  other  Ger- 
man play  published  earlier  was  The  Robbers,  in  1793.  unless  we 
also  include  The  Necromancer;  or.  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustits.  Wor- 
cester, 1795,  reprint  of  an  English  print.*''  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  discussion  of  any  of  these  plays  in  any  Philadelphia  pub- 
lication. Goodnight  mentions  none,  but  from  his  list  f(jr  1800 
we  see  that  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Rezieze.  New 
York,  reviews  Charles  Smith's  and  Anne  Plnmptre's  translation 
of  The  Count  of  Burgu.ndy,  and  likewise,  as  mentioned  above, 
Dunlap's  and  Smith's  translations  of  The  JJ'ild  Goose  Chase.     A 

"  Played  tor  the  first  time  in  Keval,  1798. 

"^Cf.  The  Horse  and  the  IVidon'.  Wilkens  does  not  mention  any  publica- 
tion of  Dibdin's  version. 

""For  the  complete  list  cf.  Wilker.s,  App.  pp.   ijj-i-H. 
"  Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  25  and  26,  p.  169. 
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» 

favorable  review  of  Dunlap's  Pizarro  is  also  included  with  men- 
tion of  presentation  of  Fraternal  Discord,  Lorers'  Vozvs,^^  Vir- 
gin of  the  Sun,  Pizarro  and  The  Wild  Goose  Chase  in  the  New 
York  theatres. 

Chalk's  Circulating,  Library,  75  North  Third  Street,  an- 
nounced for  January,  1800,  the  appearance  of  Matthison's  Let- 
ters on  German  Literature,  London,  and  among  plays  "Pizarro 
(with  eight  others  from  Kotzebue)." 

The  premieres  for  the  season  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  list  from  Wood  given  above.  We  only  note  Gustaz'ns 
Vasa;  or.  The  Deliverer  of  His  Country,  not  the  Kotzebue  ver- 
sion, given  first  on  February  22nd,  was  repeated  on  February 
26th,  "the  President  of  the  United  States  intending  to  honor  the 
Theatre  with  his  presence." 

Of  Shakespeare  plays  we  note  Hamlet,  Henry  IV,  King 
John,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  one 
i)erformance  each. 

Eighth  Season.    October  8,  1800-April  11,  1801. 

The  German  plays  for  this  season  were:  Pizarro,  October 
22nd,  November  loth,  28th,  December  22nd,  February  9th;  The 
Horse  and  the  Widozu,  October  22nd,  January  9th,  12th,  14th; 
The  Stranger,  October  21st,  December  17th;  Sighs;  or,  the 
Daughter,  November  5th;  Reconciliation,  November  21st;  Wild 
Goose  Chase,  December  24th.  March  21st;  Peru  Avenged;  or, 
the  Death  of  Pizarro,  March  2nd;  The  Corsicans,  March  13th; 
The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  April  loth,  nth.  There  were  nineteen 
performances  in  all  of  nme  different  plays,  all  from  Kotzebue, 
and  three  were  new  to  Philadelphia ;  namely,  The  Corsicans, 
Peru  Avenged  and  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  In  three  of  the  five 
performances  of  Pizarro  it  is  certain  that  Cooper  played  Rolla, 
of  the  other  two  it  can  only  be  assumed.  The  first  full  cast  for 
the  play  is  given  on  November  loth  and  is  as  follows  :  Spaniards  : 

°*In  N.  1.3  of  Gooflnii^lit's  list,  the  German  title  Gepruftc  Licbe  is  given 
for  Lovers'  Vows.  It  should  1  e  Das  Kind  dcr  Licbe.  Gcpriiftc  Licbc  is  the 
title  of  a  storv  in  Die  jiiiu/stcti  Kinder  mcincr  Laune.  1/93-1797,  and  is  found 
translated  as  The  Constant  Loxer ;  or.  W'-lHam  and  Jeanette,  a  tale.  Cf.  Wil- 
kens.  N.  41  and  42. 
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Pizarro — Warren,  Alonzo — Cain.  Alenagro — Prigmore,  Davilla 
—  Francis,  Gonzola  —  Durang,  Gomez  —  Blisset.  Valverde  — 
Wood,  Las  Casas — Wignell,  Castilian  Soldier — Bernard,  Second 
Soldier  —  Milbourne.  Peruvians  :  Ataliba  —  Wood,  Rolla  — 
Cooper,  Orozumbo — Bernard,  Orano — Hopkins,  Old  Blind  Man 
— Morris,  Boy — Master  Harris,  High  Priest — Darley,  Second 
Priest— Baily,  Elvira— Mrs.  Merry,  Cora — Miss  Westray. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  Pizarro  are  indicated  by  ad- 
vance notices  in  the  papers  and  the  excuse  that  "on  account  of 
new  pieces  in  preparation  it  will  necessarily  be  laid  aside  for 
some  considerable  time."  and  yet  it  appeared  three  times  more 
the  same  season. 

With  this  season  begin  the  notices  and  criticisms  of  Kotze- 
bue's  plays  and  the  German  drama  in  general  in  the  Portfolio, 
Philadelphia."'^  The  editor,  Joseph  Dennie  (''Oliver  Oldschool"), 
was  an  uncompromising  enemy,  not  only  of  Kotzebue's  dramas, 
but  of  the  German  drama  in  general,  as  will  appear  from  later 
extracts.  Yet,  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  Pizarro  on 
February  9th,  the  Portfolio  "admires  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
the  managers,  because  they  have  treated  the  town  with  the  pop- 
ular tragedies  of  Macbeth  and  Pizarro."  The  two  are  classed 
together  and  are  spoken  of  as  "these  solemn  and  affecting 
dramas,"  but  we  note  that  Pizarro  is  chiefly  admired  for  Sher- 
idan's work  in  it,  for  it  is  referred  to  as  "modified  and  beautified 
by  Sheridan. "^°  These  two  plays  come  on  succeeding  nights  of 
performance.  Macbeth  on  Friday  and  Pizarro  on  Monday,  with 
Cooper  in  the  leading  role  in  each.  On  October  22nd,  two  Ger- 
man plays  were  given  the  same  night,  Pizarro  and  The  Horse  and 
the  Widoiv.  When  the  latter  had  been  given  four  times,  three 
times  on  successive  nights,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  Portfolio  with 
these  words :  "The  plot  is  not  worth  examination,  the  concluding 
scene  is  defective.  .  .  .  It  is  not  certain  that  the  heroine  sup- 
poses herself  a  widow  at  the  time  of  second  marriage.     .     .     . 

'^Portfolio,  Philadelphia,  Scries  i.  Vols.  1-V.,  January,  iSoi,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1805;  Series  2,  Vols.  I-VI,  January,  1806,  to  December,  1808:  Series  3. 
Vol's.  I-XXXIV,  January,  1809,  to  December,  1825. 

'"Cf.  Portfolio  I,   1801. 
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The  unblushing  effrontery  with  which  the  author  makes  her 
encounter  the  unexpected  appearance  of  her  first  husband  is  dis- 
gusting. .  .  .  We  wish  to  see  it  consigned  to  oblivion."'''^  But 
this  proved  to  be  one  of  the  unfulfilled  wishes,  for  The  Horse 
and  the  JJldozv  continued  for  many  years  to  be  one  of  the  best 
drawing  pieces.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Wood  as  Kotzebue's  "Merry 
farce"  and  included  among  the  profitable  plays  of  the  season.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  that  the  Portfolio 
launched  its  tirades  against  The  Stranger,  and  the  two  perform- 
ances of  this  season  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed.  Sighs,  Rec- 
onciliation and  JVild  Goose  Chase  as  an  after  piece  attracted  no 
particular  attention,  and  no  new  announcements  in  regard  to 
them  appeared  this  season. 

Pern  Avenged ;  or,  the  Death  of  Pizarro,  was  given  for  the 
first  time  March  2,  1801,  and  has  been  included  as  a  Kotzebue 
play,  although  it  may  be  only  a  version  indirectly  based  on  his 
Pizarro.  The  cast  is  not  given  and  the  only  announcement,  which 
gi\-es  any  clue,  represents  the  play  as  "altered  from  Amnna  by 
the  author  of  Grecian  Daughter" ;  namely,  Arthur  Murphy.  This 
was  the  only  performance  this  season  and  it  did  not  appear  again 
as  far  as  the  recorded  list  shows.  On  March  13,  1801,  was  given 
'for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia  "The  Corsicans,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue  and  performed  at  the 
New  York  Theatre  with  the  greatest  applause."^-  The  cast  is 
given :  The  Count — Warren,  Francis — Wood,  Walker — Cooper, 
h>lix — Cain.  Servants — Bailey  and  Durang,  Natalia — Mrs.  Dud- 
lev,  Ottilie — Miss  Westray.  Rosina — Miss  Arnold.  It  was  not 
repeated  this  season  and  the  Portfolio  speaks  of  a  "thin  and 
inattentive  house,  from  the  fault  of  the  audience  or  the  author 
the  drama  of  The  Corsicans  was  very  coldly  received."  Sellier 
does  not  mention  this  play  among  those  performed  on  the  English 
stage.  It  is  one  of  the  English  versions  brought  out  by  Dunlap 
in  New  York,  the  first  performance  on  April  21,  1800.  Wilkens 
does  not  mention  any  American  publication  of  it  appearing  before 
1 8 14,  and  then  only  as  a  reprint  of  a  second  London  edition  of 


"I.  1801. 

"Die  Coisen.     Ein  Scliaiispiel  in  vicr  Aujziigen,  Leipzig,   1791. 
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I799.'-'     'JI1C  play  which  marks  the  close  of  the  season  and  for 
w  hicli  great  preparations  had  been  made  was  The  Virgin  of  the 
Snii,'*  given  on  the  last  two  nights  of  the  season,  April  10  and  i  r. 
180 1.     It  was  annonnced  as  "a  play  being  the  first  part  of  The 
Spaniards  in  Peru.   Performed  at  the  New  York  theatre."   There 
is  no  reference  to  author  or  translator,  and  no  cast  appears  this 
season,  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  Dunlap's  version, 
brought  out  by  him  in    1800  "at  great  expense  with  splendid 
scenery  and  dresses  and  attractive  through  the  season."     Wood 
does  not  refer  to  it  particularly,  but  includes  it  among  the  plays 
which  proved  profitable.     Dunlap's  version,  with  notes  marking 
the  variations  from  the  original,  appeared  in  1800,  and  Wilkens 
mentions  a  publication  the  same  year  by  Charles  Smith  as  pos- 
sibly a  reprint  of  James  Lawrence's  translation,  London,  lygO-"" 
Sellier  mentions  two  literal  translations  for  1799,  the  Lawrence 
version  mentioned  above  and  one  b}'  Anne  Plumptre,  and  a  third 
published  in  1800  by  B.  Thompson  and  included  in  his  German 
Theatre,  with  the  title :    RoUa;  or,  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun.     But 
no  performance  of  these  versions  on  the  English  stage  is  noted 
by  Sellier.    The  first  version  noted  by  him  is  Reynold's  version, 
which  was  given  in  Covent  Garden  in  January,  181 2.    It  appeared 
in  print  the  same  year  with  the  title  "The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  an 
Operatic  Drama.     In  three  acts  from  Kotzebue.""*' 

Premieres  and  other  plays  to  be  noted  for  this  season  were : 
Buxom  John;  or.  a  Sailor's  the  Lad.  called  a  Musical  Bagatelle, 
founded  on  the  old  song  introduced  in  Congreve's  witty  but 
licentious  comedy,  Love  for  Love;  Addison's  Cato,  announced  as 
"First  time  in  Philadelphia" ;  G.  Lewis'  The  East  Indian,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  Edwy 
and  Elgiva,  a  Historical  play,  written  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia,  founded  on  an  event  of  the  tenth  century;  The 
Law  of  Lomhardy,  tragedy,  by  Robert  Jephson ;  Dibdin's  coni- 
edy.  Liberal  Opinions,  first  time  in  America;  G.  Th.  Morton's 

"Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  15;. 
'*  Die  Sonnenjungfrau.  Leipzig,  1791. 
' ■'  Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  64  and  63. 
■Tf.  Sellier,  pp.  79-8i. 
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Speed  the  Plough:  Votary  of  Wealth,  comedy,  by  author  of 
Abroad  and  at  Home.  Of  plays  of  French  origin  we  note  Follies 
of  a  Day;  or,  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Beaumarchais,  and  The  Spanish  Barber;  or,  the  Fruitless  Pre- 
caution, produced  now  as  a  comedy  with  music  (both  of  these 
became  stock  pieces,  until  superseded  by  the  well-known,  splendid 
operas)  ;  The  Point  of  Honour;  or,  School  for  Soldiers,  taken 
from  the  French  by  Charles  Kemble,  of  the  D.  L.  theatre. 
Shakespeare  was  represented  by  Hamlet,  two  performances ; 
Macbeth,  Merry  IViz'es  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Othello,  one  performance  each;  Richard  H,  two  performances; 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  performance.  During-  the  summer  of  1801 
a  combination  of  players,  Placide,  Robertson  and  others,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Philadelphia  company,  played  at  the  South- 
wark  from  July  fourth  to  October  second.  No  German  plays 
are  recorded,  nor  any  important  plays  during  the  twenty-three 
nights. 

For  1801  Wilkens  ' ^  gives  the  following  publications:  Abbe 
de  L'Epee;  or,  the  Orphan,  New  York,  reprint  of  B.  Thompson's 
translation;  Deaf  and  Dumb;  or,  the  Orphan,  1801 ;  False  Shame, 
New  York,  1801,  a  reprint  of  London  publication,  1799;  Fra- 
ternal Discord,  New  York,  1801,  apparently  a  reprint  of  C.  Lud- 
ger's  translation,  London,  1799;  The  Stranger,  Philadelphia, 
probably  a  reprint  of  an  English  translation;  The  Writing  Desk; 
or.  Youth  in  Danger,  New  York,  1801,  probably  a  reprint  of  the 
London  publication,  1799.  Besides  these  plays  we  note  the 
translations  of  a  story  from  Kotzebue,  The  Constant  Lover;  or, 
Williani  &  Jeannette,  New  York,  1801,  a  reprint  of  the  London 
publication  already  mentioned.  1799.  We  shall  find  this  appear- 
ing later  in  dramatized  form.  There  was  also  published  in  New 
York  Tales  of  Wonder,  written  and  collected  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  a 
reprint  of  the  London  publication,  1800.  It  includes  translations 
from  Goethe  and  Burger.  M.  G.  Lew's  is  well  represented  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres,  and  some  of  his  plays 
are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  German  plays,  although  the  iden- 
tity may  not  be  definitely  established. 

"  Cf.  Wilkciis,  App.  72-75  and  77-79,  for  account  of  publications. 
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Ninth  Season.     October  14,  1801,  to  April  ij,  1802. 

The  German  plays  for  this  season  were:  The  Stranger, 
December  i8th  ;  Lovers'  Voivs,  December  23rd  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
or,  the  Orphan  Protected,  January  27th,  29th,  Fel)ruary  12th, 
24th,  March  8th;  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  February  ist  and  15th; 
Joanna  of  Montfaucon,  February  5th,  13th;  Pizarro,  Marcli  loth, 
13th;  Reconciliation,  April  3rd;  The  Red  Cross  Knights,  July 
9th.  There  were  fifteen  performances,  all  as  leading  pieces,  nine 
different  plays,  eight  from  Kotzebue.  one  an  adaptation  from 
Schiller's  Robbers;  three  were  new  to  Philadelphia ;  namely,  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Joanna  of  Montfaucon  and  Red  Cross  Knights. 

The  Stranger  had  been  announced  for  December  nth,  but 
at  ihe  last  moment  the  play  for  that  date  was  changed  to  Doug- 
lass. "For  the  delight  or  the  languor  of  Friday  evening  the  Ger- 
man play  of  The  Stranger  had  been  announced,  but  was  suffered 
to  sleep. "^^  In  reference  to  the  performance  of  December  18th, 
the  Portfolio  said :  "On  the  German  play  we  shall  scarcely  throw 
a  glance,  though  it  is  but  justice  to  mention,  that,  in  getting  it 
up,  some  judicious  critic  had  lopped  off  many  of  the  great  limbs 
of  Kotzebue's  Prolixit}-  and  somewhat  mitigated  his  ferocious 
features.  .  .  .  The  editor  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
publishing  with  applause  the  opin'on  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  West 
on  the  subject  of  this  popular  play.  ...  As  a  Stranger  Phil- 
anthropy might  exclaim,  'let  us  give  it  welcome,'  but  as  he  a'^pears 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  an  'alien  and  an  enemy,'  it  is  deter- 
mined to  withhold  comfort  and  ass'stance  and  to  pass  on  to  a 
new  comedy."  The  new  comedy  referred  to  is  The  Wedding  in 
J  Vales,  December  21st,  and  even  here  the  German  plays  do  not 
escape  a  thrust:  "The  Wedding  in  Wales  is  too  serious.  .  .  . 
or  we  fear,  misled  by  the  lights  of  erring  taste,  the  German 
meteors,  from  the  gay  walk  of  Farquhar  and  Congreve  to  the 
cypress  shade  of  Cumberland  and  Kotzebue."    This  play  was  by 


^^  Portfolio  I,  pp.  405  and  412.  The  criticism  by  Mrs.  West,  an  Enplish 
lady,  is  foimd  in  Letters  addressed  to  a  young  man  on  Ivs  first  entrance  into 
life,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Circuiiistances  of  the  present  Times.  In  this 
there  is  an  attack  on  the  morality  of  the  stanzas:  "I  have  a  silent  sorrow 
here."  These  stanzas  were  also  very  humoronsly  parodied  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobi». 
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Thomas  Stock,  Philadelphia,  whom  J^iiniap  speaks  of  as  Doctor 
Stock,  an  English  or  \\'elsh  oentleman.  who  altered  for  the  stage 
some  of  ]\Iiss  Plumptre's  translations  from  Kotzebue.  I  cannot 
resist  anticipating  here  by  giving  some  lines  from  Byron  (quoted 
later  in  the  Mirror  of  Taste,  1810),  to  help  bring  Cumberland 
from  his  "cypress  shade." 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — oh  motlev  sight ! 


Awake,  George  Coleman  I    Cumberland  awake  ! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell,  let  Folly  quake ! 
Oh,  Sheridan!  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  comedy  resume  her  throne  again, 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools, 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools, 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  of  the  age. 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. "'^ 

Of  Lovers'  Vozcs,  December  23rd,  the  Portfolio  said:  "As 
we  did  not  scarcely  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  Lovers'  Vows,  by 
one  Kotzebue,  we  shall  not  stop  an  instant  to  speak  of  this  Jaco- 
bin, but  hurr)^  away  to  the  comedy  called  Life;  or,  a  Trip  to 
Margate."  The  announcement  in  the  paper  is  without  cast  and 
simply:  "the  favorite  Comedy."  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun  was 
given  twice  this  season,  February  ist  and  15th,  Wood  playing 
Rolla  and  Mrs.  Merry,  Cora.  From  a  remark  in  the  Portfolio 
we  may  assume  that  Cooper  had  the  role  of  Rolla  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  performance  the  last  season :  "Mrs.  Merry's  Cora 
was  performed  in  her  usual  style  of  excellence.  .  .  .  we  only 
stop  to  applaud  ]\Ir.  Wood's  excellence  in  Rolla.  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  following  Cooper  in  one  of  his  most 
interesting  characters. "^^"^  W^e  see  that  the  personality  of  the 
actors  helped  to  moderate  to  some  extent  the  antipathy  for  the 
German  plays  and  permit  even  an  appreciation  of  their  good 
qualities.     This  is  still  more  emphasized  in  the  appreciation  of 


'^English  Bards  and  Scotcli  Rcvieivers.  a  Satire,  li 
"Portfolio  II,  42. 
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Mr.  Wood,  of  whom  the  Portfolio  a  little  earlier  had  said  :  "Mr. 
Wood  it  is  our  pleasure  and  pride  to  praise.  Educated  on  our 
boards,  he  is  no  exotic. "^^  The  first  full  announcement,  with  a 
partial  cast,  appears  with  the  performance  of  March  23rd,  of 
the  next  season,  and  as  none  is  given  with  the  first  performance, 
it  will  be  given  here: 

Act  I.  The  stage  represents  a  wild  and  woody  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun;  on  one  side  the  cave  of 
Rolla,  on  the  other  a  rocky  and  towering  hill.  The  outer  wall 
surrounding  the  temple  is  seen  at  a  distance  through  the  trees 
with  a  breach  that  has  been  made  by  an  earthquake.  The  cupola 
of  the  Temple  appears  rising  above  the  trees.  Time,  evening. 
Act  3.  A  magnificent  apartment  in  the  house  of  the  stars.  Palace 
of  the  Sun.  Act  5.  The  inside  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  dis- 
playing the  magnificence  of  the  Peruvian  worship.  The  cast 
follows:  Ataliba,  King  of  Quito — Jones;  High  Priest  of  the 
Sun — Warren  ;  Telasco — Green ;  Rolla — Wood ;  Don  Alonzo  de 
Molina — Cain ;  Juan  Velasquez — Bernard ;  Cora — Miss  Westray. 
A  reference  in  the  Portfolio  to  this  play  which  should  have  been 
given  with  the  two  performances  at  the  end  of  last  season  may 
also  find  a  place  here.  Unexpectedly  we  find  a  different  tone  in 
the  criticism.  Was  it  due  to  another  contributor,  or  did  Mr. 
Dennie  relent  in  spite  of  his  assertion  to  the  contrary  ?  "  .  .  . 
But  neither  a  subscription,  angrily  withdrawn,  nor  the  insolence 
of  democratic  dictation  will  urge  a  disciple  of  the  Old  School  to 
temporize."^-  "This  {Virgin  of  the  Sun)  is  one  of  the  numerous 
efforts  of  the  fertile  imagination  of  Kotzebue  and  is  admirably 
translated  by  Miss  Plumptre.  One  class  of  readers  will  discover 
in  it  all  the  beauties,  and  another  all  the  defects  of  this  author. 
It  has  been  adapted  for  theatrical  representation  by  the  manager 
of  the  New  York  theatre;  but,  we  think,  that  the  alterations  and 
omissions  are  seldom  judicious.  We  felt  and  regretted  the  omis- 
sion of  many  of  those  exquisite  touches  of  nature  and  genius, 
which  had  deeply  impressed  us,  in  perusing  it,  and  which  would 


"  II,  18. 
*"  II,  6. 
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have  added  much  to  its  interest.  Still,  however,  it  awakens  the 
feelings  of  the  spectator  in  no  small  degree.  The  performers 
acquitted  themselves  with  much  ability.  .  .  .  The  uncommon 
beauty  of  the  scenery  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  scenic  repre- 
sentation either  in  the  old  or  new  world."  This  season  Pi::arrc 
was  given  twice,  but  the  announcements  are  meagre  and  the  onh 
reference  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Wood  in  the  Portfolio:  "As 
Rolla  his  success  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  admirers. "^^ 
March  13th  was  Mrs.  Merry's  Benefit,  and  the  audience  are 
spoken  of  as  highly  fashionable  and  splendid. 

The  Reconciliation  is  disposed  of  thus :  "  .  .  .  the  arch 
Blisset  invited  the  town  to  the  Reconciliation  and  the  Poor  Sol- 
dier. The  former  was  excellently  performed. "^^  This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  three  new  plays  for  this  season.  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  or,  the  Orphan  Protected,  Hist.  Drama,^^  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  January  27th,  1802;  was  re- 
peated the  following  night  of  performance,  January  29th,  Feb- 
ruary 1 2th,  24th,  and  March  8th,  five  times  during  the  season 

The  Portfolio  had  already  called  attention  to  the  play  during 
the  summer  of  1 801,  by  copying  a  reference  from  a  London  paper 
and  giving  its  reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  of  interest  here,  be- 
cause it  well  illustrates  the  English,  and,  of  course,  the  American 
point  of  view  at  that  time.  It  appears  under  the  caption  Dra- 
matic, Drury  Lane,  London,  and  is  introduced  by  an  explanation 
by  the  editor  of  the  Portfolio:  "We  insert  the  following,  from  a 
late  London  paper,  to  amuse  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  to 
announce  at  length  ojie  moral  and  useful  play  from  the  pen  of 
Kotzebue."  The  article  speaks  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
play  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  "to  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience, 
received  with  universal  applause.  .  ,  .  The  piece  is  a  free 
translation  from  the  play  of  Kotzebue.  ...  It  is,  however, 
the  purest  and  most  edifying  of  Kotzebue's  dramas;  and  although 
the  characters  are  not  marked  with  traits  of  original  genius,  the 
subject  possesses  all  the  attraction  which  can  be  derived  from 


'=■  II,  90. 
*^II,  108. 

"^Der  Taubstnmme,  oder  Der  Abbd  de  L'Epee.    Aus  dem  Fransosischeh 
von  Bouilly,  iibersetzt  1800. 
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the  combination  of  the  new  and  the  probable.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  attempted  before ;  and  the  audience,  fatigued  with 
h.earing  upon  such  occasions  awkward  imitations  of  what  they 
had  heard  a  thousand  times,  lent  a  favorable  eye  to  this  original 
exhibition.  ...  Its  moral,  unlike  that  of  most  other  German 
productions,  is  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  excellent.  Those 
who  see  it  performed  will  not  only  leave  the  theatre  with  their 
principles  undebauched,  but  with  a  greater  love  for  virtue  and  a 
deeper  abhorrence  of  guilt."  The  cast  is  given,  showing  Kemble 
as  the  Abbe  de  I'Epce.^^  In  reference  to  the  performance  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  27th,  the  Portfolio  said :  "A  new  play, 
possessed  of  much  excellence,  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
on  Wednesday.  The  author  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  constructed 
a  drama,  full  of  interesting  incidents,  which  conducts  a  helpless 
orphan  to  the  recovery  of  honours  and  estates,  of  which  he  had 
been  criminally  deprived  by  the  artifices  of  a  near  but  unnatural 
relation.  This  is  effected  by  the  active  interference  of  the  benev- 
olent Abbe  de  L'Epee.  It  is  said  that  the  return  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  the  present  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  interest  excited  in  Paris,  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  this  play.  It  was  received  by  a  Philadelphia  audi- 
ence with  repeated  and  unusual  shouts  of  well-merited  applause." 
The  play  had  been  published  in  1801  and  appears  as  the  first 
in  the  list  from  Wilkens  cited  above  in  connection  with  the  season 
of  1800-1801.  Dunlap's  version  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
printed,  and  Wilkens  thinks  Dunlap  used  Kotzebue's  adaptation 
of  the  French  piece. ^" 

The  next  new  play  for  the  season  was  Joanna  of  Mont- 
faucon,  a  Romantic  Drama, '^^  first  performance  February  5th, 
and  repeated  February  13th.     The  cast  is  only  partially  given. 

This  was  Cumberland's  version,  which  had  appeared  in  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time  January  i6th,  1800,  and  in  New  York  it 


'*This  play  is  omitted  by  Sellier  in  his  discussion  of  plays  of  Kotzebue 
performed  on  the  English  stage.  Possibly  he  regarded  it  really  as  a  French 
play. 

"Cf.  Wilkens,  p.  119. 

^Johanna  von  Montfaucon.  Ein  romantisches  Gemaclde  aus  dem  XIV. 
Jahrhundert,  Leipzig,  1800. 
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was  brouglit  out  by  Dunlap  May  28th,  1800.  It  was  considered 
a  failure  in  London  and  met  with  sharp  criticism,  so  that  Kot- 
zebiie  declared  over  his  own  signature  in  the  London  papers,  that 
the  parts  objected  to  were  additions  by  Cumberland.  Boaden, 
in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  vol.  II,  p.  44,  thinks  Kotzebue  was 
justified  in  this  course,  and  speaks  of  Cumberland's  version  as 
C's  perversion.*""  The  Portfolio  speaks  of  the  play  as  a  "transla- 
tion or  rather  adaptation  of  a  drama  of  Kotzebue  by  the  cele- 
brated Cumberland.  His  undertaking  this  task,  therefore,  is  an 
evidence  that  this  play  is  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  audi- 
ence. It  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  a  view 
to  attract  some  portion  of  the  crowds,  which  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  Pisarro  invited  to  Drury  Lane.  It  abounds,  therefore, 
in  beautiful  scenery  and  stage  effects. "^°  It  was  a  poor  house 
and  an  explanation  is  offered  for  generally  poor  houses  that 
parties  on  theatre  nights  interfere  with  numerous  audiences.  But 
Wood  says  is  was  an  entire  failure  without  giving  any  reasons. 

Again,  as  in  1801,  a  detachment  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
'pany  rented  the  Southwark  Theatre  for  a  summer  season  begin- 
ning, according  to  the  announcement,  with  July  5,  1802,  but  only 
seven  plays  are  found,  and  among  them  the  Red  Cross  Knights, 
announced  as  a  play  in  five  acts,  founded  on  that  much  admired 
German  drama,  The  Robbers,  of  Schiller.  We  shall  refer  to  this 
play  again  with  next  season,  when  it  appears  for  the  first  time 
by  the  regular  company  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  Premi- 
eres other  than  the  German  plays  to  be  noted  are :  Adelnwrn  the 
Outlazv,  by  Lewis;  Blind  Girl;  or.  Receipt  for  Beauty,  first,  in 
America,  credited  to  Mr.  Th.  Morton,  called  a  Comic  Opera,  with 
Music,  by  Reinagle  and  Gillingham.  The  Portfolio  refers  to  a 
performance  of  this  play  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London, 
1801,  in  a  communication  from  there,  and  says:  "There  is  in 
the  whole  drama  little  or  nothing  absolutely  new,  yet  nothing 
that  might  deserve  to  be  termed  rather  plagiarism  than  fair  imi- 
tation."^^    Can  this  refer  to  Kotzebue's  Epigram  translated  into 


'"  Cf.  Sellier,  pp.  65-71. 
""  Portfolio  II,  43. 
•'  Portfolio  I,  254.    . 
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English  as  The  Blind  Boy?  Sellier  does  not  mention  a  per- 
formance of  Blind  Boy  till  1808,  and  is  not  sure  whether  this 
was  the  Dunlap  version,  produced  in  New  York  IMarch  30, 
1803,^-  which  Dunlap  had  begun  to  prepare  in  the  winter  of  1802. 
Other  new  plays  were :  //  Botidocani;  or,  the  Caliph  Robber,  first 
time  in  America,  from  an  Arabian  Tale;  Folly  as  it  Flies,  Com., 
by  Reynolds;  Hercules  and  Omphale,  a  Grand  Heroic  Panto- 
mime, first  time  in  America ;  Obi;  or,  Three  Fingered  Jack,  a 
Pantomimic  Drama ;  The  Poor  Gentleman,  Com. ;  Reparation; 
or.  The  Libertine  Reclaimed,  Com.  Plays  depending  on  French 
plays  were:  The  Distressed  Mother,  trag.,  based  on  Racine's 
Andromache ;  The  Widow  of  Malabar,  "imitated  from  M.  Le 
Mierre's  celebrated  drama  La  Veuve  du  Malabar,  which  had  a 
most  uncommonly  long  run  in  Paris  and  which  has  now  become 
in  a  translation  a  favorite  tragedy  of  Germans,  performing  in 
London  with  great  applause. '"•^^  Some  minor  plays,  pantomimes 
or  ballets  are  announced  with  French  titles,  such  as  La  Fete  des 
Vcudanges  and  La  Foret  Noire. 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  seven  plays,  LI  am  let,  two  per- 
formances; Cymbeline,  Henry  H\  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  performance 
each.  For  1802  Wilkens  gives  these  Baltimore  publications: 
Lovers'  Vows,  reprint  of  B.  Thompson's  translation,  1800;  The 
Stranger,  reprint  of  B.  Thompson's  translation;  Cabal  and  Love, 
reprint  of  a  London  translation,  1795;  Fiesco;  or,  the  Genoese 
Conspiracy,  reprint  of  a  London  translation,  1796;  The  Robbers, 
reprint  of  B.  Thompson's  translation,  1801 ;  Abaellino,  the  Great 
Bandit,  Dunlap's  translation,  New  York,  1802. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  burlesque  and  parody  of  Kotzebue 
and  the  German  plays  should  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
serious  criticism.  Coinciding  nearly  with  the  beginning  of  l"  " 
season  we  find  in  the  Portfolio  "A  burlesque.  The  Benevolent 
Cut-Throat,  a  Play  in  seven  Acts.  Translated  from  the  original 
German  Drama  written  by  the  celebrated  Klotzboggenhagen,  by 
Fabricious  Pictor.    [From  the  Meteors.]    An  ingenious  produc- 


'■'  Cf.  Sellier,  p.  76. 

»*  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  March  22,  1802. 
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tion  recently  produced  at  London."  This  is  introduced  by  the 
severest  criticism  yet  launched  against  Kotzebue  or  the  German 
plays,  in  which  Dennie,  however,  betrays  to  some  extent  the 
animus  of  all  his  criticism,  for  he  includes  politics  as  well  as 
literature.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  give  it  complete,  because 
we  shall  allow  a  vindication  of  Kotzebue  to  follow,  published  in 
the  Portfolio,  1802:  "Among  other  brilliant  sarcasms  upon  the 
folly  or  the  vice  of  Jacobinical  writers,  the  following,  intended 
to  expose  the  moral  and  literary  deformities  of  Kotzebue,  will 
obtain  the  attention  both  of  the  merry  and  the  serious.  Of  the 
noxious  tendency  of  the  German  drama  little  doubt  is  now  enter- 
tained among  the  lovers  of  sense,  and  Shakespeare,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  Truth  and  Virtue.  When  we  range  over  the  waste  of 
this  German's  writings,  from  the  licentious  Stranger  to  the  dash- 
ing Pizarro,  from  Rolla  to  Cora,  from  his  Wild  Goose  to  his 
wanton  women,  we  find  little  of  the  beautiful  and  still  less  of 
the  true.  To  represent  every  poor  man  as  virtuous  and  wise, 
to  villi fy  greatness,  to  calumniate  clergymen  and  lawyers,  to  taint 
the  imagination  of  youth,  to  'loosen  the  rudder  bands'  of  society, 
to  invent  wild  scenes,  and  describe  them  in  rumbling  language, 
appear  to  be  the  cardinal  objects  of  this  jacobin  playwright.  Mrs 
H.  Moore,  an  authoress  above  all  reproach,  and  whose  taste  is 
as  pure  as  her  virtue,  has  with  no  less  indignation  than  justice, 
urged  to  oppose  with  the  whole  might  of  influence  the  eruption 
of  these  swarms  of  publications,  now  issuing  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  predecessors  of  the  darker 
ages,  though  with  other  arms,  are  overrunning  civilized  society! 
Those  readers  whose  purer  taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct 
models  of  the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and  aston- 
ishment the  Huns  and  the  Vandals  once  more  overpowering  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  They  behold  our  minds  with  a  retro- 
grade, but  with  rapid  motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of  chaos 
by  terrific  and  unprincipled  compositions,  which  unite  the  taste 
of  the  Goths  with  the  morals  of  Bagshot.  The  Editor  of  the 
Portfolio  opposes  the  influence  of  this  paper  against  all  who 
secede  from  the  old  standards  of  taste,  morals  and  politics. 
Though  great  names,  and  fashionable  example  and  factious  num- 
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bers  may  be  against  bim,  be  will  continue  to  gall  tbe  forces  of 
jacobinism,  to  repress  the  fluctuations  of  the  wild  popular  wave, 
to  recall  the  vagrant  taste  of  the  public  from  specious  but  noxious 
novelt'es  in  literature  to  ancient  good  sense,  to  old  principles,  to 
established  forms  of  fine  writing,  to  legitimate  thinkers  as  well 
as  writers,  to  the  works  of  such  men  as  my  lord  Clarendon  and 
Edm.  Burke.  He  prefers  the  principles  even  of  Lord  Falkland 
rather  than  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  will  read  the  Bible  rather 
than  the  French  Calendar,  and  Shakespeare  much  sooner  than 
Kotzebue."  »^ 

Early  the  next  year,  in  1812,  we  find  in  the  Port  Folio  II,  42, 
an  answer  to  the  severe  criticism  of  Kotzebue,  under  the  title 
Kotzchue  Vindicated:  "A  writer  in  the  department  of  your  mis- 
cellany has,  in  one  or  two  recent  instances  involved,  in  one  general 
anathema,  the  writings  of  Kotzebue.  This  is  so  contrary  to  the 
usual  urbanity  of  the  criticisms  which  appear  in  the  Port  Folio, 
and,  in  my  apprehension,  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  literature 
and  taste,  that  I  have  determined  to  request  your  insertion  of  a 
brief  vindication  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  that  much-abused 
author. 

In  the  censure  that  has  passed  upon  him  by  some  of  the 
foreign  literary  journals  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  hostility 
to  his  supposed  political  opinions  has  had  no  small  share.  The 
intolerance,  which  is  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  would 
be  scarcely  believed  by  any  who  are  not  conversant  with  those 
miscellanies.  Amidst  the  storm  of  conflicting  passions,  taste  and 
genius  prefer  their  claims  in  vain.  They  are  too  often  sacri- 
ficed, without  remorse,  at  the  shrine  of  political  bigotry.  The 
writings  of  Kotzebue  have  b:en  treated  by  critics  of  one  class 
w'th  marked  severity;  and  the  decisions  of  prejudice  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have,  I  think,  been  too  hastily  echoed  and  adopted 
on  the  other.  I  am  particularly  concerned  at  witnessing  their 
appearance  in  the  Port  Folio,  for  the  editor  is  too  well  versed 
in  that  'lofty  and  columnar  work,'  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
not  to  remember  that  'politics  are  transitory,'  but  that  'wit  is 
eternal' 


^Portfolio  I,  283. 
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The  objections  to  the  writings  of  Kotzebue  may,  I  believe, 
be  referred  to  two  heads.  He  has  been  accused,  in  the  first  place, 
of  drawing  his  various  characters  from  high  life  and  conferring 
virtue  to  those  in  more  humble  state;  and  in  the  second  of  incul- 
cating principles  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  morality.  I 
shall  consider  these  objections  in  order. 

I  can  not  think  that  the  first  is  entitled  to  any  great  weight, 
even  if  it  were  founded  in  fact;  but  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  true.  Upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  Kotzebue  is 
condemned  it  would  be  very  easy  to  accuse  every  English 
dramatist,  from  Shakespeare  downwards,  of  rank  Jacobinism 
and  the  proof,  I  think,  would  be  found  equally  easy.  If  Kotzebue 
means  to  draw  the  character  of  an  oppressor  he  must  assign  it 
to  that  class  of  men  to  whom  the  institutions  of  society  have 
given  the  power  of  oppressing;  if  he  wish  to  sketch  a  seducer,  he 
must  seek  for  him  among  that  class  which  is  most  amply  en- 
dowed with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  passions  and  which  would 
be  disposed  to  regard  as  a  degradation  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  an  inferior.  The  poet  and  the  dramatist  have,  almost  uni- 
versally, represented  the  humble,  or  at  least  the  middling  classes 
of  life,  as  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  virtue.  Philosophy 
might,  perhaps,  teach  us  that  this  opinion  has  been  too  hastily 
and  too  generally  adopted;  but,  if  it  be  erroneous,  Kotzebue  is 
not  its  founder. 

But  let  us  examine  how  far  this  opinion,  even  if  it  were 
just  in  the  abstract,  is  founded  in  fact.  With  the  exception  of 
The  Happy  Family,  and  the  Force  of  Caliuuny,  my  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Kotzebue  is  confined  to  those  dramas  which 
have  been  exhibited  on  the  Philadelphia  stage.  And  where  shall 
we  find  proofs  of  the  justice  of  this  accusation  in  The  Corsicans, 
The  Count  of  Burgundy,  Lovers'  J^ows,  False  Shame.  The 
Stranger,  The  Virgin  of  the  Son,  and  Pizarro?  Some  have 
indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  censure  Kotzebue  for  delineating  Pizarro 
in  such  odious  colours,  and  for  representing  the  Peruvians  in  so 
amicable  and  the  Spaniards  in  so  detestable  a  light.  But  the 
author  has  not,  in  this  instance,  assumed  any  poetical  license. 
The  pen  of  the  eloquent  Robertson,  and  of  their  own  country- 
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man,  Las  Casas,  has  consigned  the  atrocities  of  the  invaders  to 
the  execration  of  all  posterity;  and  the  brutal  severity  of  their 
leader  justh-  entitles  him  to  the  application  of  the  keen  effusion 
of  the  Roman  satirist  and  designates  him  as  a  monster  : 

Nulla  \'irtute  redemptum 
A  vitiis.   .    .   . 

I  might  fill  up  every  column  in  the  Port  Folio  were  I  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  story  of  these  dramas 
in  order  to  prove  my  assertion.  But  the  task  would  be  a  tedious 
one,  and  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  the  investigation  of  your 
readers  and  proceed,  at  once,  to  examine  the  justice  of  the 
censures  which  have  been  cast  upon  our  author's  writings  as 
subversive  of  the  ])rinciples  of  morality.  I  must  confess  that  this 
charge  appears  to  me  equally  unfounded  with  the  other.  I  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  dramatic  writings  of 
Kotzebue  are  remarkable  for  their  moral  tendency.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  recommend  or  enforce 
some  moral  principle.  But  is  this  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  a  drama?  If  no  play  were  to  be  represented,  of 
which  the  moral  was  not  apparent,  what  would  become  of  many 
of  those  writings  which  are  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the 
English  stage?  Where  should  we  find  the  moral  of  many  of 
the  dramas  of  the  great  master  of  the  passions?  Where  should 
we  find  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  brilliant  and  witty  comedies  of 
the  eighteenth  century?  Many  of  them  seem  merely  designed 
to  exhibit  a  natural  picture  of  human  life  and  human  character, 
and  the  moral  appears  to  be  enlireh'  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  Stranger  is,  perhaps,  more  exceptionable  than  any  other 
of  Kotzel)ue's  dramas;  and  the  clamour  against  it  has  been 
])articularly  vehement  and  indignant.  T  am  in  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  censure  cast  upon  it  be  altogether  just.  Two  female 
writers  have  attacked  this  |)la>'.  with  all  the  indignation  which 
generally  animates  the  bosom  of  the  fair,  against  a  fallen  sister. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  weaken  in  the  smallest  degree 
these  obligations,  which  maintain  female  dignity  and  enforce 
female  \irtue,  \et  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  doul.)t  liic  purit)-  and 
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justice  of  that  morality  vrhich  would  refuse  our  pity  and  for- 
giveness to  one,  whose  fall  was  momentary,  and  who  had 
attempted  to  repair  her  error  by  three  years  of  solitary  life  and 
repentance.  The  only  questionable  part  of  this  drama  is  avoided 
by  an  alteration  in  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Theatre  in  this 
city.  ]\Irs.  Haller  is  represented  as  having  suddenly  stopped 
before  she  had  completed  the  measure  of  her  guilt,  and  the  feel'ngs 
of  the  spectators  sympathize  the  more  readily  in  her  restoration. 

\\'ith  the  exception  of  this  one  play,  I  think,  that  I  may  defy 
the  enemies  of  Kotzebue  to  point  out  any  incidents  which  have 
an  immoral  tendency  in  the  dramas  that  I  have  enumerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  w'll  be  easy  to  produce  from  them  specimens 
of  the  purest  morality.  I  know  not  that  there  exists,  upon  the 
European  stage,  a  finer  or  more  instructive  scene  than  that  in 
Lovers'  Vows,  in  which  the  pastor  awakens  the  conscience  of  the 
seducer  and  stimulates  him  to  repentance.  False  Shame  abounds 
with  the  most  excellent  sentiments ;  and  where  shall  we  find  more 
tender  and  soothing  pictures  of  domestic  life,  that  sacred  scene 
which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  our  purest  and  most  virtuous 
feelings,  than  in  The  Corsicaus  and  The  Happy  Family. 

Having  attempted  the  defence  of  our  author  against  those 
two  accusations,  I  might  proceed  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  the 
need  of  genius.  But  this  is  a  needless  task.  The  multitudes, 
who  have  been  agitated  and  interested  by  the  productions  of  his 
muse  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  the  vehement  hostility 
with  which  he  has  been  attacked,  offer  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  of  its  justice.  I  can  only  pity  his  insensibility,  who 
does  not  trace  the  pencil  of  a  master,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
romantic  Rolla  (perhaps  the  most  interesting  dramatic  character 
that  Avas  ever  conceived);  of  the  elder  Pompiliana  and  the 
Countess  Natobia  in  The  Corsicans;  of  the  young  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  in  the  CoiDit  of  Burgundy;  of  the  injured  husband  in 
The  Force  of  CaliDuny:  and  the  artless  Cora  in  the  Jlrgin  of 
the  Sun.  \Miere  shall  we  find,  except  in  our  own  Shakespeare, 
incidents  and  situations  more  strongly  productive  of  dramatic 
eflfect,  than  the  interview  between  the  father  and  daughter  in 
The  Corsicans.  the  father  and  son  in  T.overs'  Vows,  the  husband 
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and  wife  in  The  Stranger,  the  generous  heroism  of  Rolla  in  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  and  his  rescue  of  the  child  in  Pizarro?  I  could 
multiply  instances  still  further,  but  I  would  avoid  the  tediousness 
of  a  catalogue.  Kotzebue  is  a  voluminous  writer;  he  has,  per- 
haps, written  too  hastily;  perhaps  too  much  ;  but,  when  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  dramatic  effects  are  recollected,  it  is,  I 
think,  no  small  praise  to  him  that  he  has  written  so  well. 

Earlier  still  in  the  year  1801  appeared  in  the  Portfolio,  Let- 
ter No.  3  from  an  Ameican  Resident  Abroad  on  various  topics 
of  Foreign  Literature,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  highly  of  Gel- 
lert.  "the  German  fabulist."  considers  him  second  only  to  La 
Fontaine,  and  compares  him  to  Addison.  "With  Lessing. 
and  Gellert  and  Gessner  and  Wieland,  T  have  indeed  made  myself 
tolerably  familiar,  and  by  frequenting  the  theatre  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  very  fashionable  dramas  of  Kotzebue,  now  the  favor- 
ite playwright  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  England  and  France, 
from  the  former  of  which  I  perceive  he  has  found  his  way  to 
America." 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  reference  in  the  same 
Portfolio  to  two  of  Schiller's  works  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
while  his  works  were  published  and  read  in  Philadelphia,  few  of 
his  dramas  were  performed  on  the  Philadelphia  stage.  VVallen- 
stein  is  spoken  of  as  "two  very  long  and  often  tedious  dramas, 
abounding  in  soliloquy  and  declamation,"^^  and  later  William 
Fry's  publication  of  Render's  Mysterious  Arminian  is  announced 
"An  imperfect  and  partial  version,  under  the  awkward  title,  most 
uncouthly  compounded  of  Ghost  Seer  has  been  sufficiently  pop- 
ular. A  young  and  sanguine  printer  has  therefore  some  reason 
to  hope,  that  a  complete  translation,  in  the  correct  style  of  a 
Cambridge  teacher,  will  be  read  by  those  who  love  to  tread  the 
mazes  of  the  German  labyrinth,  or  who  are  delighted  with  the 
mysterious  and  the  passing  strange.""'"'  When  the  book  was 
ready  in  October.  i8oi,  this  announcement  appeared  in  the  Port- 
folio: "All  who  relish  Schiller's  writings,  or  who  are  curious 
in  their  choice  of  vxirsions,  will  purchase  of  Mr.  Fry  the  best 

"■'  Portfolio  I,  37. 
"P.  I.  p.  394. 
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no\-el  from  the  pen  of  a  German  and  the  best  translation  by  the 
learning  and  fideHty  of  Render. "°^  Sotheby's  translation  of  Wie- 
land's  Oberoii  was  also  announced  as  appearing  in  London, 
March,  1801.  and  much  later  we  find  a  version  of  it  dominating 
the  season  of  1826-1827  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 

Tenth  Season.     December  15,  1802,  to  April  2,  180J. 

The  season  began  late,  probably  because  of  the  company's 
season  in  Baltimore.  The  German  plays  for  the  season  were : 
Piaarro,  December  23rd;  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January  3rd;  Abael- 
lino,  January  ist,  17th,  28th,  March  14th;  Doctor  and  Apoth- 
ecary, March  4th,  12th;  Red  Cross  Knights,  March  i8th,  April 
2nd ;  Virgin  of  the  Suji,  March  23rd.  There  were  eleven  per- 
formances of  six  different  plays,  three  from  Kotzebue;  one,  an 
adaptation  from  Schiller's  Robbers,  one  from  Zschokke's  Abael-' 
lino,  and  one  of  unknown  origin.  Two  were  new  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Doctor  and  Apothecary  and  Abaellino,  unless  we  class  Red 
Cross  Knights  here,  as  it  was  given  this  season  for  the  first  time 
bv  the  regular  company.  The  announcements  are  meagre  and 
most  of  them,  especially  the  older  ones,  are  given  without  the 
mention  of  either  author  or  translator.  We  note  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  German  plays  and  a  revival  of  Shakespeare,  due  to  the 
presence  at  various  times  of  the  imporant  tragedians,  Cooper. 
Fennel  and  Hodgkinson.  In  Pizarro  Mrs.  Merry  played  Elvira 
and  Mrs.  Green,  Cora,  and  as  no  other  part  of  the  cast  is  given 
we  can  only  assume  that  either  Cooper  or  Green  played  Rolla,  the 
former  appearing  a  few  days  later  in  Hamlet.  The  play  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  announced  in  the  briefest  form.  The  full  announce- 
ment appearing  this  season  with  Virgin  of  the  Sun  has  already 
been  given  with  the  last  season,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added. 
We  next  consider  the  new  plays  for  this  season.  Abaellino;  or, 
the  Great  Bandit,^^  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia 
on  January  i2tli,  and  repeated  January  17th  and  28th,  and  INfarch 
14th,  four  times  during  the  season.     The  Monday  performance 


"P.  I,  p.  319. 

^"Abaellhw,  der  grosse  Bandit.    Bin  Trauerspiel  nacli  der  GescJxichte  die- 
ses Namens,  Frankfurt  a.  d.  O.,  1795. 
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January  loth  was  omitted  "on  account  of  preparations  for  the 
popular  play  of  Abaellino,  the  Great  Bandit."     Only  a  partial 
cast   is   given   this   season :     Abaellino   and    Flodoardo   by   Mr. 
Green,  and  Rosamunde  by  Mrs.  Wignell   (Mrs.  Merry).     Mr. 
Green  chose  the  play  for  his  Benefit  on  March  14th.    No  mention 
is  made  of  author  or  translator.     In  fact,  Dunlap  himself,  the 
translator,  claims  he  did  not  know  till  years  later  who  the  author 
of  Abaellino  was,  but,  according  to  a  copy,  which  Mr.  Seilhamer 
showed  me  in  his  library  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  was  quite  willing 
to  print  it  as  "Abaellino,  translated  from  Schiller  by  William 
Dunlap."''^     Wilkens  quotes  Blake's  An  Historical  Acconnt  of 
the  Providence  Stage.  Providence,  1868,  p.  62:   "At  Providence. 
R.  I.,  Abaellino  was  announced  in  the  bills  as  the  best  dramatic 
work  of  the  best  dramatic  writer  of  the  age,  Schiller,"  and  then 
adds:    "It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  management  really 
believed  this.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  the  Abaellino  was  probably  sufficient  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement appear  credible  to  the  public."    I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  was  not  the  Providence  manager's  deliberate  act,  but 
that  he  was  simply  following  the  title  page  of  Dunlap's  transla- 
tion. ^*^°     Hoskins  also  refers  to  this,  quoting  Wilkens,  and  inci- 
dentally quotes  from  Dunlap  direct  and  indirectly  through  Wil- 
kens:    "Never  was  a  play  more  successful  or  a  successful  play 
less  productive  to  its  author  or  translator"  ;^°^  but  omits  the  ex- 
planatory words :   "It  was  overwhelmed  by  snow."    This  refers, 
no  doubt,  to  the  first  night  of  performance  in  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1801.     It  became  a  stock  play  in  Philadelphia  and  is 
represented  almost  every  season   from  now  on,   sometimes  re- 
peated several  times  during  the  same  season.     M.   G.  Lewis's 
translation,  Abaellino,  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  did  not  appear  until 
1805,  and  no  reprint  of  it  in  America  is  referred  to  by  either 
Wilkens  or  Hoskins.     Wilkens,  however,  does  mention  for  1806 


""  For  similar  instances  of  ascribing  works  of  unknown  authors  to  well 
known  ones ;  cf.  Haney. 

'™Cf.  Brede;  in  German  American  Annals,  1805,  p.  271. 

""  Parl^e  Godwin  and  Zschokke's  Talcs,  by  John  Preston  P^oskins ; 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  1905,  Vol.  XX, 
N.  2,  New  Series,  Vol  XIII,  N.  2,  VI.  p.  283. 
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an  American  reprint  of  a  London  version,  1805,  Abellino,  the 
Venetian  Ontlaiv,  from  a  French  translation.^''-  Dunlap  men- 
tions, of  course,  in  his  book  Zschokke  as  the  author  of  the  play, 
and  adds :  "His  Abaellino  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  brought  forward  on  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean stages  under  various  disguises.  It  was  first  played  in  a 
language  foreign  to  its  author,  in  New  York,  and  only  played 
in  America  by  its  original  title";  then  follow  the  words  already 
quoted  above.  He  keeps  track  of  it  and  refers  to  this  first  per- 
formance in  Philadelphia.  Wood  says :  "Mr.  Green,  one  of  the 
old  company,  who  came  in  1798,  returned  from  a  protracted  tour 
in  Virginia,  and  was  kindly  received,  but  excited  no  sensation,  if 
we  except  the  single  character  of  Abaellino.  .  .  .  The  improve- 
ment in  support  during  the  past  year  promised  to  continue  and 
Wignell  resumed  his  year's  labor  with  renewed  vigor.  Chief 
among  the  novelties  was  Abaellino,  the  Great  Bandit,  a  romantic 
drama  of  deep  interest,  from  the  Protean  changes  of  the  hero's 
appearance,  transformations  so  perfect  and  so  magically  sudden. 
as  to  be  without  parallel,  unless  in  Duff's  Three  and  Deuce,  or 
Mathew's  ever  changing  exhibitions.  This  part  was  originally 
acted  by  Hodgkinson  at  New  York,  and  proved  one  of  the  many 
attractions  for  a  season.  But  though  not  performed  as  well  with 
us,  it  satisfied  an  audience  who  had  seen  no  other."^''^  The  pop- 
ularity of  this  play  is  at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  charm 
which  the  successful  rapid  changes  of  character  have  upon  an 
audience.  No  other  reference  was  found  to  this  play  and  the 
Portfolio  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  it.  Goodinght  cites  a 
review  of  Dunlap's  translation  in  the  American  Review  and  Lit- 
erary Journal,  of  New  York.^^'*  But  Kotzebue  and  the  German 
muse  do  not  escape  a  thrust  from  the  Portfolio  in  1802,  by  say- 
ing: "A  new  writer  thus  justly  describes  the  plays  of  Kotzebue: 
To  paint  the  wild  ebullitions  of  high  wrought  feeling,  to  repre- 
sent passion  as  the  grand  sublimer  of  human  nature,  to  throAv 
beings  of  enthusiastic  irritability  into  situations  inconceivably 
agonizing  are  among  the  favorite  objects  of  the  German  muse." 

^"^Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  113,  and  also  Hoskins,  App.,  p.  2g8. 
'''  Cf.  Wood,  pp.  87-88. 
"*GtTodnight.  p.  TIT. 
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On  March  4th,  The  Doctor  and  Apothecary,  played  for  the 
first  time,  and  repeated  March  12th,  is  only  tentatively  classed 
as  a  German  play.  No  author  is  given ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it.  The  cast  shows  the  following  characters :  Thomaso. 
Sturmwald,  Carlos,  Juan,  Doctor  Billioso,  Perez,  Anna,  Isabella, 
Teresa.    It  is  called  Comic  Opera  and  Musical  Farce. 

At  the  Chestnut  The  Red  Cross  Knights  was  given  by  the 
whole  company  March  i8th,  and  repeated  on  April  2nd,  with  the 
following  cast  and  description :  Count  de  Ladesma — Green,  Fer- 
dinand— Cain,  Roderic  de  Froila — Wood,  Guzman — Jones,  Ler- 
ida — Francis,  Bertram — Usher,  Spinola — Milbourne,  Percy — 
Warren,  Popoli — Blisset,  Leonardo — Durang,  Lanusa — Wheat- 
ley,  Kipperda — Goodwin,  Eugenia — Miss  Westray.  Act  I.  Tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  Army  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Castil,  into 
Toledo  after  victory.  Act  4.  Grand  Banquet  in  the  castle  of 
Ladesma,  at  which  will  be  sung  the  original  Glee  of  Red  Cross 
Knights.  Act  5.  A  Forrest  by  Moonlight  in  one  part  of  the 
scene  a  ruined  tower.  Wood  places  this  in  1804,  but  as  shown, 
it  was  played  at  the  Southwark  in  1802  by  a  detachment  of  the 
company  and  others.  Wood's  comment  is :  "A  feeble  alteration 
by  Holman  (an  English  actor)  of  Schiller's  play  of  The  Rob- 
bers, under  the  title  of  The  Red  Cross  Knights,  was  indifferently 
acted  and  coldly  received. "^''^  M.  G.  Lewis  is  well  represented 
this  season  by  Adelmorn  the  Oiitlaiv,  Castle  Spectre,  Mountain- 
eers and  King  Alfonso  of  Castille.  George  Barnwell,  by  Lillo,  is 
announced  as  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  been  given  by 
this  company  in  the  season  of  1 794-1 795.  In  fact,  this  season 
and  the  following  one  shows  a  revival  of  plays  of  that  earlier 
season,  such  as  The  Gamester, '^'^^  Village  Lawyer,  School  for 
Scandal,  Mr.  Wood  choosing  the  latter  for  his  Benefit.  No  new- 
plays  of  French  origin  are  noted.  Shakespeare  is,  however,  well 
represented  by  eleven  performances  of  the  following:    Hamlet, 

""  Wood,  p.  105. 

'""For  a  discussion  of  this  style  of  plays  cf.  G.  Fritz,  Dcr  Spicier  im 
Dcu'.sdcn  Drama  dcs  achzeUntcn  Jahrhunderts.  Diss.  Berlin,  reviewed^  in  1. 
B.  L.  IV,  4,  I,  wliere  The  Gamester  is  mentioned  as  an  antecedent  of  Kotzc- 
bue's  Blinde  Licbe.  1806.  Cf.,  also  Euphorion,  1897.  4  indicating  that  Kotze- 
bue  was  simply  ccrminp:  back  to  England  with  better  style  and  dramatic 
action. 
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Richard  III,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  VIII,  Othello. 
Henry  IV,  Second  part,  Tempest,  announced  as  "by  Shakespeare, 
•added  to  by  Dryden  and  compiled  by  J-  P-  Kemble."  Wood's 
remarks  about  Henry  IV  are  of  interest:  "The  second  part  of 
Henry  TV  was  got  up  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  Warren 
at  once  acquired  the  high  reputation  which  he  afterwards  pos- 
sessed as  Falstafif.  The  play,  however,  never  became  a  favorite, 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  prominent  female  character,  an  objec- 
tion to  lady  audiences,  who  rarely  do  any  of  the  Falstafif  plays 
the  favor  of  their  patronage.  The  same  cause  prevents  The 
Re-c'enye  and  The  Robbers  from  becoming,  in  the  stage  phrase, 
'Women's  plays.'  And  even  in  Jnlius  Caesar,  attractive  as  it  is, 
the  great  disproportion  of  ladies  to  men  in  the  audience  is  a  sub- 
■ject  of  frequent  remark. "^^'^ 

The  only  German  play  mentioned  by  Wilkens  as  published 
in  1803  was  Count  Benyowsky,  which  appears  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Philadelphia  stage  next  season,  where  it  will  be  discussed. 
Besides  this  play  Wilkens  ^^^  mentions  Charles  Smith's  transla- 
tions, published  in  New  York,  of  two  of  Kotzebue's  stories,  which 
we  may  find  later  in  dramatic  form :  The  Beautifid  Unknown 
(Die  schone  Unbekannte,  1787)  and  Zaida;  or,  the  Dethrone- 
ment of  Muhamed  IV  {Zaide,  oder  die  Entthronung  Muhamed's 
IV,  historische  Novelle,  Leipzig,  1786).  On  January  25th,  the 
Aurora  Book  Store  announced  the  following  new  books:  The 
Ring;  or,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Madrid,  translated  by  B.  Thomp- 
son, the  translator  of  The  Stranger,  and  also  Schiller's  Thirty 
Years'  War;  and  by  John  Conrad  &  Co.  was  announced,  about 
the  same  time,  among  new  novels :  The  Orphan  of  the  Rhine.  No 
record  of  any  summer  season  at  the  old  Southwark  was  found, 
but  the  theatre  seems  to  have  been  used  for  pantomimes,  etc. 


""  Cf.  Wood,  p.  105. 

"'Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  N.  98,  99,  100.  Incidentally  I  note  the  following 
publication,  which  should  be  added  to  Wilkens'  list  for  1808.  It  is  announced 
in  the  Aurora,  January  10,  1808.  "A  valuable  work.  This  Day  is  published 
at  Duane's  Book  Store,  No.  106  Market,  in  one  volume  Large  Octavo,  Gym- 
nastics for  Yoitth.  Or  a  Practical  Guide  to  Healthful  and  Amusing  Exer- 
cises. For  the  Use  of  Schools.  An  Essay  toiuards  the  necessary  nit- 
provement  of  education  chiefly  as  it  relates  to  the  body.  Freely  translated 
from  the  German  of  C.  G,  Salzmann.  Illustrated  with  ten  elegant  engravings. 
Price  250  cents.  William  Duane,  successor  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Ba.che  in 
Franklin  Court,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia." 
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Eleventh  Season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  December  12, 
1803,  to  April  3,  1804. 

This  season  began  late  also.  The  German  plays  for  this 
season  were:  Pizarro,  January  ist;  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  Doctor 
and  Apothecary,  February  6th ;  Maid  of  Bristol,  February 
13th  and  17th;  The  Stranger,  March  2nd,  and  Count 
Bcnyozvski;  or,  the  Conspiracy  of  Kamtschatka,  March  23rd. 
There  were  seven  performances  of  six  different  German 
plays;  four  from  Kotzebue  and  two  of  unknown  origin.  Two 
were  new  to  Philadelphia,  Maid  of  Bristol  and  Count  Benyowski. 
The  decline  of  the  German  plays  continues  and  the  season  is 
dominated  by  robber,  outlaw  and  horror  plays  and  the  melo- 
drama; this  is  shown  by  such  plays  as  Adehnore  the  Outlazv,  Cas- 
tle Spectre,  Bridal  Spectre,  A  Tale  of  Terror  and  Tale  of  Mys- 
tery. Nothing  new  appears  in  regard  to  Pizarro,  January  i6th, 
which  is  simply  announced  as  the  "Celebrated  Tragedy,"  nor  of 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  January  27th,  announced  as  a  "favorite  play." 
On  March  2nd,  Wood  was  to  have  played  Alfonso,  but  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  Wood  The  Stronger  was  substituted,  Cain  play- 
ing The  Stranger.  The  Maid  of  Bristol  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia  February  13th,  and  repeated  February  17th. 
It  is  attributed  to  James  Boaden  and  as  coming  from  Haymarket 
Theatre,  London.  No  German  author  is  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
announced  as  a  translation  or  adaptation,  and  for  the  present 
there  is  no  tangible  proof  that  it  is  of  German  origin.  The  cast 
was  as  follows :  Baron  Lindorf — Cain,  Gellert — Downie,  Schult- 
zer  —  Wood,  Capt.  Oakum  —  Warren^  Ben  Block  —  Jefferson, 
Shark — Francis,  Doctor  Cranium — Twaits,  Clod — Blisset,  Cred- 
itors— Durany,  Messenger,  etc..  Soldiers — 

Stella— Mrs.  Wignell,  Mrs.  Oakum — Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Shark- 
Mrs.  Francis,  Fanny  Oakum — Mrs.  Snowden,  Susan  Clod — Miss 
Hurst. 

One  of  M.  G.  Lewis's  plays,  Adelmorn  the  Outlaw,  first 
played  in  1801,  and  referred  to  last  season,  may  also  be  an  adapta- 
tion from  some  German  play.  Its  cast  is  given  this  season  and 
is  attributed  to  Lewis  without  any  reference  to  being  a  transla- 
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tion  or  adaptation.     The  cast  is  as  follows :    Sigismund,  Duke  of 
Saxony — Warren;  Ulric,  Count  of  Bergen — Wood;  Adelmorn 
Baron  of  Bergen — Cain;  Father  Cyprian — Downie;  Hugo — Blis- 
set;  Lodowick — Jefferson;  Imogen,   Princess  of  Saxony — Mrs 
Wignell. 

Mrs.  Wood  chose  for  her  Benefit,  March  23rd,  a  new 
play,  Count  Benyowski;  or,  the  Conspiracy  of  Kamtschatka'^^^ 
The  cast  is  incomplete:  Count  Benyowski — Wood,  Governour 
of  Bocheresk — Downie,  Hettman  of  the  Cossacks — Jefferson, 
Kudrin  (with  a  song) — Fox,  Exiles,  Conspirators,  Ordonanz — . 
Athanasia — ,  Theodora —  No  mention  is  made  of  either 
author  or  translator.  The  translation  of  Render,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  had  appeared  in  print  in  London  in  1798. 
Wilkens  ^^^  mentions  two  reprints  of  Render's  translation  in 
America,  the  first  in  Boston,  1800,  and  the  second  in  Baltimore. 
1803,  and  also  another  publication  in  New  York,  1799,  about 
which  neither  he  nor  Sellier  is  willing  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ment, the  latter  referring  to  it  as  possibly  based  on  the  same 
Render  translation.  According  to  Sellier,  it  did  not  appear  on 
the  London  stage  until  the  season  of  1811-1812,  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  first  performance  October  i6th,  under  the  title 
Kamtschatka;  or,  the  Slaves'  Tribute.  This  was  a  version  by 
Charles  Kemble  and  he  had  changed  it  into  an  operatic  play,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a  French  adapta- 
tion by  Rabany,  appearing  in  Paris  in  1800  as  a  Comic  Opera  in 
3  Acts  by  Alexander  Duval.  A  second  English  version  appeared 
in  D.  L.  Theatre  much  later,  March  i6th,  1826,  with  the  title 
Benyowski;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Kamtschatka,  which  Sellier  was, 
however,  unable  to  trace,  but  mentions  twelve  performances  for 
that  season,  the  last  two  with  Oheron.  B.  Thompson  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  his  German  Theatre  in  1800,^^^  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  republished  in  America.  Dunlap 
includes  Benyowski  in  his  list  of  plays  and  refers  to  the  great 


^"^Graf  Benjowski,  oder  die  Verschworimg  auf  Kamtschatka,  Schauspiel 
in  fi'mf  Akten.    Leipzig,  1795. 

""  Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  N.  42,  49.  99. 

"'  Cf.  Sellier,  pp.  78-79,  for  the  discussion  of  this  play. 
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success  of  The  Stranger,  Lovers'  Vozvs  and  Count  Benyozvski  in 
1799.     His  version  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  in 
New  York,  April  i,  1799,  and  "the  Boston  theatre  opened  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Barrett,  who,  by  agreement,  was  to  get  up 
Count  Benyozvski,  The  Italian  Father  and  other  plays  written 
or  translated  by  W.  Dunlap."^^-    Though  Dunlap  refers  several 
times  to  the  Philadelphia  theatre  through  this  period,  he  does 
not  refer  to  his  version  of  Benyozvski,  being  played  in  Philadel- 
phia.    Wood  had  been  abroad,  and  on  his  return  the  company 
was  strengthened  by  recruits  from  England,  the  orchestra  was 
perfected,  members  of  it  being  carefully  selected  from  the  great 
theatres  abroad,  and  Wood  continues:    "Jefferson  ^^^  (who  had 
come  from  New  York)  appeared  as  Don  Miguel  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,     .     .     .     Twait's  success  as  Mr.  Panglass  was 
no  less  decisive,  but  the  popularity  of  Kotzebue's  plays  induced 
the  managers  to  bestow  much  labor  and  expense  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Count  Benyozirski;  or,  the  Conspiracy  of  Kamtschatka, 
a  drama  of  intense  interest,  connected  with  some  romantic  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  author.    It  was  made  a  principal 
feature  of  the  season.     Recalling  a  scene  in  this  play,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interest  which  the  new  State  of  California  has 
since  excited  in  the  world,  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this 
alluring  country  may  not  prove  as  unfortunate  to  some  of  our 
adventurous  people  as  did  once  an  allusion  to  it  to  poor  Kotzebue. 
The  general  reader  must  recollect  that  many  years  ago  Russia, 
then  under  the  government  of  the  mad  Emperor  Paul,  was  sus- 
pected of  some  aggressive  designs  upon  the  region  which  has 
since  become  ours.     A  scene  is  accordingly  introduced  into  this 
play  in  which  the  commander  of  the  Cossacks,  a  drunken,  vision- 
ary fellow,  while  in  his  cups,  proposes  to  the  Count  the  following 
plan,  to  settle  a  colony  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands:    'You,'  he 
says,  'shall  assist  me  in  bringing  this  scheme  to  perfection.     You 
shall  persuade  the  Governor  to  propose  it  to  the  Empress — I 

"'  Cf.  Dunlap,  p.  272. 

"='The  first  season  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Philadelphia.  He  remained  there 
till  1832  and  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1858.  Cf.,  also  Dunlap's  compli- 
mentary reference  to  Jefferson  and  the  Philadelphia  company,  already  quoted 
page  4- 
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will  make  you  all  free  and  happy.  The  Governor  shall  be  pro- 
moted from  this  place  to  Ochatz,  you  made  Governor  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  I  Regent  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  before  you  are 
aware  of  it,  Conqueror  of  California."  For  this  neat  piece  of 
characteristic  waggery,  poor  Kotzebue  was  seized  at  midnight, 
by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  hurried  off  to  Siberia,  from  which 
place  he  was  recalled  only,  as  has  been  since  supposed,  through 
the  influence  of  some  powerful  Germans  at  Petersburg.  Kot- 
zebue, in  some  of  his  writings,  alludes  delicately  to  this  affair. 
It  is  interesting,  but  just  to  the  Emperor  to  add,  that  on  his 
return  his  fright  was  rewarded  by  several  lucrative  appointments, 
a  matter  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  good  fortune,  but  which 
proved  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  untimely  death.  The  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  the  Count  Benyowski,  the  hero  of  Kotzebue's 
play,  are  recorded  by  himself,  and  are  probably  familiar  to  many 
readers.  They  may  not,  however,  be  aware  of  the  fact  which 
I  learned  myself  only  by  accident,  that  this  city  was  for  some 
time  the  place  of  his  residence  and  that  of  his  second  wife.  On 
the  morning  succeeding  the  first  production  of  the  play,  meeting 
Air.  Charles  Biddle,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  our  the- 
atre, he  stopped  me  to  congratulate  me  upon  the  scenery  and 
performance,  remarking  that  the  Count  was  an  acquaintance  of 
his  and  resided  at  the  house  in  Chestnut  Street,  adjoining  his  res- 
idence (the  building  in  Chestnut  Street  below  Fifth,  lately  torn 
down,  and  long  occupied  as  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank). 
He  was  as  remarkable  in  manner  as  in  character,  full  of  life  and 
daring.  His  wife  (not  the  Athanasia  of  the  play)  was  a  lady  of 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  pro- 
ficiency on  the  harp.  The  performance  of  the  play  deserved 
some  of  Air.  Biddle's  eulog)',  for  it  was  acted  with  much  ability 
and  care,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  it  well  repaid  the  labor 
which  it  cost,"^^'*  Among  the  other  plays  we  note  Barbarossa; 
or,  the  Tyrant  of  Algiers,  Tragedy,  March  21st',  The  Hero  of 
the  North,  founded  on  the  life  of  Gustavus  Vasa;  The  Swedish 
Hero,  written  by  M.  Dimond,  Jr.,  Hist.  Play,  interspersed  with 
songs,  April  2nd  and  3rd.    The  Gnstavtis  Vasa,  by  Burke,  pub- 

"*Cf.  Wood,  pp.  102-103. 
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lished  in  1738,  but  not  performed  in  London  before  1805,  ap- 
peared at  the  Southwark  Theatre,  1790,  and  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  1799.11^  The  Kotzebiie  version  was  brought 
out  by  Dunlap  in  New  York,  February  22,  1810.  We  note  fur- 
ther Mahomed  the  Impostor,  Trag. ;  Talc  of  Mystery,  Melodrama 
in  3  Acts,  by  Thomas  Holcraft,  Original  Music  by  Dr.  Busby. 
January  20th.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  first  distinct  Melodrama 
appearing  on  the  American  stage,  and  according  to  Dunlap  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  amounting  to  delight  (Wood,  who  saw  it 
as  an  afterpiece  on  his  first  visit  to  a  London  theatre,  speaks  of 
it  in  the  same  terms)  ;  Bridal  Spectre;  or,  Knights  of  Cala  Rava, 
founded  on  a  popular  tale  of  Alonzo  and  Imogen  Pantomical 
Romance,  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  December  27th ;  Black  Beard,  April 
2nd,  an  elaborate  pantomime,  forerunner  of  the  later  spectacles 
and  extravaganzas.  Another  elaborate  spectacle  of  this  season  was 
Raymond  and  Agnes;  or,  the  Bleeding  Nun,  partly  taken  from 
Lewis's  novel.  The  Monk,  March  19th.  The  following  show 
French  origin :  Paul  and  Virginia,  founded  on  the  celebrated  tale 
of  that  name,  translated  from  the  French  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 
by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  Opera,  2  Acts,  March  30th;  Tale  of 
Terror,  Dr.  Rom.,  partly  founded  on  Moliere's  play.  The  Feast 
of  the  Statue,  by  Henry  Siddons,  December  21st;  The  Voice  of 
Nature,  Drama,  in  3  Acts,  by  James  Boaden,  January  13th.  Dun- 
lap says  that  Le  Jngement  de  Salomon  came  into  his  hands  De- 
cember 17,  1802,  and  by  December  22nd  he  had  translated  it 
and  adapted  it  to  his  theatre.  The  first  performance  took  place 
in  1803.  Another  reference  to  this  play  shows  an  interesting 
side  light  on  the  vogue  of  foreign  plays.  Dunlap  says  The  Judg- 
ment of  Salomon  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  subse- 
quent success  was  without  doubt  owing  to  the  author's  adopting 
the  same  title  for  the  piece  as  that  by  which  it  was  played  in 
London  ("The  Voice  of  Nature")  and  calling  the  characters  by 
the  same  names.  It  was  supposed  to  be  foreign  and  was  admired 
accordingly.  Such  were  the  prejudices  which  the  premieres  of 
American  literature  had  to  encounter.    When  the  Italian  Father, 


*"For  the  Giistavus  Vasa,  by  Brooke,  1738;  cf.  p.  47. 
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which  was  highly  extolled  when  supposed  to  be  a  German  play, 
was  revived  and  known  to  be  American,  it  was  coldly  received; 
and  we  shall  have  to  record  a  similar  instance  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Barker's  play  of  Marmion,  for  the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  Phil- 
adelphia.^^^  The  Italian  Father  referred  to,  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  New  York,  April  15,  1799,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  Kotzebue's  plays  and  "extolled  by  many  as  the  best  of  the 
great  German's  dramatic  productions,  and  Dunlap  explains  that 
"nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  style  of  German  plays  than  the 
style  of  this  play.  The  Manager-author  had  adopted  the  Ger- 
man mode  of  concluding  the  last  act,  and  this  tended  to  confirm 
the  preconceived  opinion  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  his  labours 
in  the  German  mine."^^^  Dunlap  had  up  to  this  time  brought 
out  in  New  York  several  German  plays  which  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  Philadelphia  stage,  such  as  Where  is  He?,  a  Farce, 
December  4,  1801 ;  Schiller's  Fiesco,  March  26,  1801,  and  from 
Kotzebue  The  Force  of  Calumny,  1801-1802;  Peter  the  Great, 
November  15,  1802,  and  the  Blind  Boy,  March  23,  1803. 

Shakespeare  was  represented  by  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Much  Ado  Abotit  Nothing,  Richard  III,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  four 
plays,  one  performance  each. 

No  direct  references  appear  in  the  magazines  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register,  Philadelphia, 
has  an  account  of  Iffland,  the  German  dramatist  and  actor,  which, 
however,  contains  nothing  bearing  directly  on  our  subject.  An 
indirect  reference  to  Schiller's  Robbers  is  found  in  the  same  mag- 
azine, in  an  Account  of  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber.  A  high- 
wayman of  the  Rhine,  captured  1802,  whose  conduct  was  mod- 
elled on  that  of  Carl  Moor  in  Schiller's  famous  play.  The  Rob- 
ber s.'^^^  No  other  publications  are  noted  by  Wilkens  for  1803 
or  1804,  and  we  only  note  that  Thomas  Holcroft's  translations 
begin  to  appear,  and  whether  any  of  his  plays  are  translations  or 
adaptations  or  not,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  his  indebted- 
ness to  German  authors. 


"'  Cf .  Dunlap,  p.  298. 
"'  Cf.  Dunlap,  p.  295. 
"*Cf.  Goodnight,  p.  113,  N.  63  and  69. 
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A  summer  season  at  tlie  Southwark,  from  June  20th  to  July 
i8th,  shows  nineteen  plays,  but  no  plays  of  German  origin  are 
shown,  and  the  only  plays  to  note  as  given  first  in  Philadelphia, 
are  Liberty  in  Louisiana,  by  James  Workman,  performed  first  in 
Charleston,  and  Hearts  of  Oak.  Uunlap,  in  New  York,  was 
bankrupt  and  forced  to  close  the  theatre  February  22,  1804,  and 
adds,  speaking  of  himself,  and  "the  management  of  the  man 
who  had  sacrificed  his  health  and  property  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
which  eluded  his  grasp,  ceased."  There  is  an  especial  interest 
attaching  to  the  Philadelphia  theatre  of  this  period;  i.  e.,  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  that  its  policy  was  directed  by  the  same 
or  at  least  similar  management  for  so  long  a  period. 

Twelfth  Season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre — New  Theatre. 
December  s,  1804,  to  April  j,  1805. 

The  German  plays  for  the  season  were :  La  Perouse;  or,  the 
Desolate  Island,  December  26th,  repeated  December  27th,  Jan- 
uary 1st,  February  18th  and  March  4th;  Abaellino,  January  12th  ; 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  January  23rd;  Pisarro,  January  25th;  Count 
Benyowski,  announced  for  March  2nd;  Reconciliation,  March 
1 6th;  and  The  Stranger,  March  30th.  There  were  ten  actual  per- 
formances of  six  different  plays,  five  from  Kotzebue,  not  count- 
ing Count  Benyozvski;  one  from  Zschokke.  One  play  only.  La 
Perouse,  was  new  to  Philadelphia. 

The  complete  cast  of  Abaellino,  January  12th,  is  given  this 
season,  showing  Cooper  in  the  leading  role:  Andreas  Grelli — 
Warren,  Dandoli  —  McKenzie,  Canari  —  Usher,  Flodoardo  — 
Cooper,  Cardinal  Grimaldi — Taylor,  Parozzi — Wood,  Falieri — 
Francis,  Contarino — Twaits,  Memmo — Blisset,  Matheo — Hard- 
inge,  Abaellino — Cooper,  Senators — Taylor  and  Seymour,  Ban- 
ditti— Durang  and  McKenny,  Iduela — Mrs.  Shaw,  Rosemunda — 
Mrs.  Wignell. 

Both  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and  Pisarro  are  announced  with 
full  details  of  scenes,  showing  that  part  of  their  popularity  was 
due  to  the  elaborate  stage  setting  and  the  mass  scenes,  proces- 
sions and  marches.  They  follow  each  other  on  succeeding  nights, 
February  23rd  and  25th,  and  most  likely  Cooper  had  the  leading 
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role,  as  his  engagement  is  announced  to  begin  on  December  19th 
and  run  for  eleven  nights.^ ^^ 

For  March  2nd,  Count  Benyozvski  was  announced,  but  it 
was  postponed  on  account  of  Wood's  illness,  and  no  further  ref- 
erence to  it  is  found  this  season.  We  pass  over  Reconciliation 
and  The  Stranger,  except  to  note  that  the  former  was  chosen  as 
a  Benefit  by  Mr.  Twait.  The  only  new  play  to  be  noted  this 
season  is  La  Perouse;  or,  the  Desolate  Island,^-^  first  perform- 
ance December  26th,  and  played  five  times  during  the  season.  It 
was  played  here  as  a  Grand  Pantomimical  Drama,  Original  Music 
by  Moorhead  and  Dary,  arranged  by  Reinagle. 

Wilkens  mentions  one  publication  in  America,  a  translation 
by  Charles  Smith,  New  York,  1801.^-^  Dunlap  had  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  Smith's  translations,  for  in  listing  plays  by  American 
authors  he  credits  Charles  Smith  with  ''several  bad  translations 
from  Kotzebue."  Sellier  mentions  two  English  translations, 
Anne  Plumptre's,  in  1799,  and  Benj.  Thompson's,  1799,  printed 
again  in  his  German  Theatre,  in  1800,  and  considers  Thompson's 
relatively  the  best.  The  first  play  acted  under  this  name  was  pub- 
lished with  the  title,  Perouse;  or,  the  Desolate  Island,  Pantom. 
Drama,  by  J.  Fawcet.  Acted  with  great  success  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, Songs,  etc.,  1801.  It  was  performed  the  first  time  in 
London,  February  28,  1801,  as  an  after  piece,  which  place  it  also 
held  in  America.  There  was  a  revival  of  a  piece  by  that  name  as 
a  "revived  ballet"  in  1838,  but  Sellier  is  in  doubt  whether  this 
was  a  revival  of  the  Fawcet  version  or  based  on  Kotzebue's 
second  version,  Leipzig,  1813.^-^  The  situation  presented  in  the 
play  is  the  man  and  two  women,  one  his  legal  wife,  and  the 
solution  of  the  first  version  is  that  both  women  act  unselfishly 


"'From  Dunlap  we  learn  that  Cooper  had  returned  to  America  and 
divided  his  time  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  he  is  twelve  nights 
in  New  York  in  eight  Shakespeare  plays,  two  German  plays,  Lovers'  Vows 
and  Piccaro,  and  in  Jane  Shore  and  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Dunlap  gives  the 
receipts  of  these  twelve  nights,  ranging  from  $440  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  to 
$1080  in  Hamlet.  Lovers  Vozvs  $532,  and  Picarro  $770.  Again  all  seemed  to 
depend  on  Cooper,  for  "from  the  departure  of  Cooper  the  theatre  sank  irre- 
trievably." 

^'^  La  Perouse,  Schauspiel  in  zwei  Aufzugen,  Leipzig,  1798. 

^^  Cf .  Wilkens,  App.  58. 

^  La  Perouse,  Bin  Schauspiel  (gdnslich  umgearbeitet),  Leipzig,  1818. 
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and  henceforth  give  to  the  man  only  a  sister's  love ;  in  the  sec- 
ond version,  that  of  1913,  following  the  example  of  the  second 
version  of  Goethe's  Stella,  the  second  woman  in  this  case,  Mal- 
wina,  the  Polynesian,  takes  her  own  life.  The  Fawcet  version 
represents  an  almost  remaking,  or,  rather,  unmaking  of  the  play 
to  meet  English  taste,  and  Sellier  is  quite  right  in  exclaiming: 
"What  a  reflection  on  the  taste  of  the  English  public  for  the 
Biographica  Dramatica  to  say:  'Fawcet,  who  has  judiciously 
adapted  the  story  to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience,  has  so 
varied  the  incidents  as  in  a  great  measure  to  preserve  the  prob- 
ability which  should  exist  in  the  scene,  and  which  in  the  German 
drama  is  not  infrequently  violated.'  "  Fawcet  brings  in  the  chim- 
panzee as  a  deus  ex  machina.  La  Perouse,  saved  after  the  ship- 
wreck, saves  the  life  of  a  chimpanzee,  who,  in  turn,  protects  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives  of  a  neighboring  island.  Umba, 
a  young  widow,  falls  in  love  with  the  sailor,  but  he  remains  true 
to  his  wife.  The  latter  comes  to  the  island  and  is  well  received 
by  La  Perouse.  Umba  grows  jealous  and  betrays  him  to  her 
people.  He  is  already  at  the  stake  ready  to  be  burned,  when  at 
the  last  moment  he  is  torn  from  the  flames  by  the  chimpanzee. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  the  American  public  realized 
that  it  was  a  version  of  a  German  play,  for  with  the  names  of  the 
composers  given,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Philadelphia  play  was 
the  Fawcet  version,  probably  with  some  minor  changes.^^^ 

Charles  F.  Brede. 

Philadelphia. 

{To  be  continued.) 


'"Cf.  Sellier,  pp.  73-76,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  plot  of  the 
Fawcet  version. 


DIE    LITERARISCHE    GESCHICHTE    DES    MILWAU- 
KEER  DEUTSCHEN  BtJHNENWESENS,  1850-1911. 

(Fortsetzung.) 

V.    1884- i8po.  Aufschwung  des  Theaters  itnter  dcr  LeiUing  von 
Richard,  Welh  mid  Wachsner. 

Das  Jahr  1884  ist  der  wichtigste  Wendepunkt  deni  Fort- 
schritt  zu  in  der  Geschichte  des  Milwaukeer  Biihnenwesens.  Die 
Herren  Julius  Richard,  Ferdinand  Welb  und  Leon  Wachsner 
iibernahmen  nach  dem  im  Jahre  1884  erfolgten  Tode  Cohmers 
die  Leitung  des  Markttheaters  und  erwarben  sich  sowohl  um  die 
kiinstlerische  als  um  die  aussere  Entwicklung  desselben  grosse 
Verdienste.  Der  Spielplan  und  die  Auffijhrungen  zeigen  einen 
entschiedenen  Fortschritt.  Auch  steHten  jetzt  Presse  und  PubH- 
kum  hohere  Anforderungen,  denen  das  Theater  mehr  und  mehr 
gerecht  wurde,  da  die  neuen  Direktoren  sich  sehr  bemiihten,  tiich- 
tige  Schauspieler  zu  gewinnen.  Von  klassischen  Stiicken  schrieb 
die  Presse  jetzt  ofters :  "Es  ging  in  tadelloser  Weise  iiber  die 
Biihne,  oder  weniger  giinstig:  "Die  Hauptrollen  waren  sehr  gut, 
die  Szenen  teilweise  recht  gut,  teilweise  etwas  mangelhaft."  Diese 
Ausspri'iche  stehen  aber  in  scharfem  Gegensatz  zu  dem  "Lasst 
genug  sein  des  grausamen  Spiels !"  der  vorigen  Periode.  Auch 
die  iibrigen  Stiicke  wurden  bedeutend  besser  aufgefiihrt.  Am  14. 
Januar  1886  schrieb  sogar  der  Herold-'  "Nun,  unser  Stadtthea- 
ter  ist  kein  Burgtheater,  aber  doch  ein  tiichtiges  Kunstinstitut, 
das  sich,  soweit  seine  Leistungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Schau-  und 
Lustspiels  in  Betracht  kommen,  mit  Recht  das  beste  deutsche 
Theater  in  Amerika  nennen  darf."  Ob  die  letzte  Behauptung 
stichhaltig  war  oder  nicht,  bleibe  dahingestellt.  Immerhin  zeigt 
sie,  dass  die  Presse  eine  viel  sympathischere  Haltung  dem  Thea- 
ter gegeniiber  einnimmt,  die  das  Theater  sich  auch  tatsachlich  ver- 
dient  hat. 

Auch  der  Besuch  ist  stetig  gewachsen,  so  dass  im  Sommer 
1888  die  Direktion  sogar  mit  dem  Plane  umging,  wahrend  der 
nachsten  Spielzeit  die  Mittwochsvorstellungen  am  Freitag  zu 
wiederholen.  Im  Jahre  1886  war  der  Plan  bereits  einige  Monate 
lang  versucht  worden.  Viele  regelmassige  Theaterbesucher 
konnten  namlich  nicht  mehr  die  Sitze,  die  ihnen  passten,  bekom- 
men.     Die  Direktion  zogerte  jedoch  wahrend  des  Winters  88/99 
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den  Plan  auszuf iihren ;  im  nachsten  Jahre  aber  setzte  sie  ihn  in 
die  Tat  um,  und  er  wurde  anch  im  daraiiffolgenden  Jahre  beibe- 
halten.  Die  Wiederholuiig  der  Mittwochsvorstellung  brachte  je- 
doch  nicht  genug  Besucher  am  Freitag  ins  Theater,  was  die  Di- 
rektion  bewog,  von  dem  Winter  91/92  ab  drei  Stiicke  die  Woche 
auffiihren  zu  lassen.  Mit  dem  Anfang  der  Spielzeit  96/97  fan- 
den  die  Freitagsvorstellungen  zwar  nicht  mehr  regelmassig,  aber 
immerhin  ziemHch  haufig  statt. 

Das  Theater  der  Nordseite  gab  Vorstellungen  bis  zum  Mai 
1889,  woranf  es  endgiiltig  einging.  Es  darf  aber  schon  wahrend 
der  Jahre  1884- 1889  in  keiner  Hinsicht  mehr  neben  das  Stadt- 
theater  gestellt  werden.  Sein  Spielplan  setzte  sich  fast  ganz  aus 
Possen,  Operetten  und  leichter  Lustspielware  zusammen,  bei 
deren  Auffiihrung  es  meistens  vieles  aiiszusetzen  gab,  d.  h.  von 
dem  Standpunkte  ans,  den  die  Kritiker  jetzt  dem  Theater  gegen- 
iiber  einnahmen.  Zn  einer  Anffiihrimg  der  Rauher  bemerkt  der 
Kritiker  dcs  Hcrold:  "Schiller  hat  sich  gewiss  bei  dieser  Vor- 
stellung  vor  Schmerz  im  Grabe  gewunden.  Die  vorhandenen 
Krafte  sind  fiir  ein  seiches  Stiick  absolut  nnznlanglich."  Ich 
werde  deshalb  von  jetzt  ab  mit  einigen  Ansnahmen  den  Spielplan 
dieses  Theaters  ganz  unberiicksichtigt  lassen. 

Das  Stadttheater  hat  gleich  im  ersten  Winter  iiber  20  litera- 
risch  bedentende  Werke  (25%  der  gesamten  Stiicke)  aufgefiihrt. 
Hier  waren  zu  nennen :  Schillers  Tell  und  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
Goethes  Geschzmstcr  und  Faust,  Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
Shakespeares  Othello,  Kleists  Zerbrochener  Krug  und  Das  K'dth- 
clien  von  Heilbronn,  Anzengrubers  Pfarrer  von.  Kirchfcld,  Lau- 
bes  Bose  Znngen,  Halms  Sohn  der  Wildnis  (zweimal),  Fitgers 
Hexe  und  Von  Gottes  Gnaden,  Wildbrandts  Maler  uitd  Wilden- 
bruchs  Mennonit.  Das  sind  fast  soviel  wichtige  Stiicke  in  einem 
Jahre,  als  in  den  vorhergehenden  fiinf  Jahren  von  1879-1884 
aufgefiihrt  worden  sind.  Durchgangig  waren  es  gute  Leistungen, 
die  auch  vom  Pul)likum  durch  fleissigen  Besuch  anerkannt  wur- 
den.  Interessant  ist  es,  dass  bei  der  Auffiihrung  des  Faust  zwei 
Personen  die  Titelrollen  spielten.  Es  fand  eine  Feier  zu  Schil- 
lers I25jahrigen  Geburtstage  statt,  wobei  die  Jungfrau  in  vor- 
ziiglicher  Weise  gegeben  wurde. 
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Fiir  die  nachste  Spielzeit  85/86  fehlen  leider  die  Berichte 
von  September  bis  Januar.  Dasselbe  ernste  Strebeii  wie  im  vor- 
hergehenden  Jahre  ist  aber  wieder  zu  bemerken.  Der  Wiener 
Schauspieler  Anton  Friedrich  Mitterwurzer  gastierte  langere 
Zeit  in  Milwaukee  imd  wiirde  im  allgemeinen  von  der  Milwaukeer 
Kritik  sehr  gelobt,  obwohl  der  Kritiker  des  Hcrold  nicht  ganz 
mit  Mitterwurzers  Auffassung  des  Hamlet  einverstanden  war, 
denn  Booth  hatte  ihm  entschieden  besser  gefallen.  Auch  hatte 
der  Herold  an  der  Aiiswahl  einiger  Stiicke  seinen  Tadel  zu  iiben. 
Er  schrieb :  "Warum  wurde  denn  in  die  Benedixsche  Antiquita- 
tensammlung  hineingegriffen  ?  Man  hatte  Benedix'  Lustspiel 
ruhig  schlummern  lassen  sollen." 

Wahrend  des  Winters  86/87  fand  der  erste  wirkliche  Zu- 
sammenstoss  zwischen  dem  modern  naturahstischen  und  dem  tra- 
ditionellen  Drama  statt.  Der  ThaHa-Verein,  der  das  Theater  der 
Nordseite  leitete,  beschloss  auf  Vorschlag  eines  Schauspielers, 
Ibsens  Gespcnstcr  aufzufiihren.  Einige  MitgHeder  des  Vereins 
protestierten  energisch  gegen  diese  Auffiihrung  und  bezeichneten 
sie  als  unpassend  fiir  ein  Familientheater.  In  der  Presse  wurden 
nun  die  Ansichten  fiir  und  wider  erortert.  IMitterwurzer,  der 
eben  wieder  im  Stadttheater  gastierte,  sprach  sich  dahin  aus, 
dass  die  Gespcnstcr  wohl  ein  grossartiges'Werk  seien,  aber  jun- 
gen  Madchen  nicht  vorgefiihrt  werden  sollten.  Wachsner  teilte 
der  Presse  Folgendes  mit :  "Wir  haben  das  Stiick  schon  lange  in 
unsern  Handen.  Wir  kamen  auf  die  Idee,  es  vor  geladenen  Zu- 
horern,  das  heisst  Mannern  reifern  Alters,  zu  spielen."  Diese 
vielen  Besprechungen  machten  die  Theaterwelt  um  so  neugieri- 
ger.  Unter  dessen  batten  die  Schauspieler  der  Nordseite  das 
Stiick  tiichtig  eingeiibt  und  brachten  es  nun  vor  zwei  vollen  Hau- 
sern  im  Grand  Opera  House  in  ganz  gediegener  Weise  zur  Auf- 
fiihrung. Es  dauerte  aber  bis  1891,  ehe  das  Stiick  im  Stadt- 
theater gespielt  wurde.  In  spateren  Jahren  hatte  man  nicht  die 
geringsten  Gewissensbisse,  solche  und  in  der  neuen  Richtung  be- 
trachtlich  weitergehende  Stiicke  aufzufiihren.  Andere  Zeiten, 
andere  Sitten! 

Im  niichsten  Winter  87/88  kamen  Anna  Haverland,  konig- 
lich-sachsische  Hofschauspielerin,  und  Hedwig  Raabe,  zuletzt  am 
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Berliner  Theater,  nach  Milwaukee,  wo  sie  in  mehreren  Stiicken 
auftraten.  Anna  Haverland,  die  ihren  Besiich  langere  Zeit  aus- 
dehnte,  wurde  besonders  gelobt  wegen  ihres  vortrefflichen  Spiels 
in  der  Hauptrolle  von  Goethes  IpJiigcnic,  Schillers  Maria  Stuart, 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  nnd  Braut  von  Messina,  Grillparzers  Sap- 
pho und  Medea,  Halms  Fechfer  von  Ravenna,  Wilbrandts  Arria 
und  Messalina,  Geibels  Brunhild  u.  a.  Der  Herald  fiihlte  sich 
gedriingen,  der  Direktion  Dank  fiir  die  selbstlosen  Bemiihungen 
und  den  guten  Erfolg  auszusprechen. 

Das  nachste  Jahr  88/89  war  eben falls  von  kiinstlerischem  Er- 
folg begleitet.  Dass  der  Geschmack  des  Publikums  sich  gehoben 
hatte,  ist  schon  daraus  zu  ersehen,  dass  Hebbels  Genoveva  bei 
ausverkauftem  Hause  aufgefiihrt  wurde.  Die  Gesellschaft  des 
Stadttheaters  gab  in  diesem  Winter  (neben  den  Vorstellungen 
in  Chicago,  wo  ein  Teil  der  Gesellschaft  seit  1882  am  Sonntag 
regelmassig  Vorstellungen  gab;  siehe  Kapitel  IX),  auch  sechs 
Vorstellungen  in  Davenport.  In  der  Jubilaumsschrift  zum 
ftinfzigjahrigen  Bestehen  des  Davenporter  Theaters  lesen  wir 
(Seite  18)  :  "Das  deutsche  Theater  wollte  nicht  wieder  recht  in 
Gang  kommen,  ....  und  so  behalf  man  sich  mit  dem  Nachst- 
besten  und  liess  wahrend  des  Winters  sechsmal  die  ausgezeich- 
nete  Milwaukeer  Gesellschaft  kommen,  welche  durchschnittlich 
jeden  Monat  eine  Vorstellung  gab."  Wie  hieraus  hervorgeht, 
gait  die  Milwaukeer  Gesellschaft  auch  ausserhalb  der  eigenen 
Stadt  als  "ausgezeichnet." 

Der  Winter  89/90  brachte  Ernst  Possart  vom  Miinchener 
Theater  nach  Milwaukee,  der  in  mehreren  Stiicken  auftrat,  so  in 
Wilbrandts  Tochter  des  Herrn  Fabridus,  Lindners  Blnthochaeit, 
Erckmann-Chatrians  Freiind  Fritn,  Molieres  Gelehrtcn  Fraiien, 
Shakespeares  Konig  Lear  und  Goethes  Faust.  Die  Kritik  be- 
zeichnete  sein  Spiel  als  sehr  gut  und  setzte  nur  daran  aus,  dass 
die  amerikanische  Tendenz  in  den  Vordergrund  trete,  fiir  "Stars" 
eine  Paraderolle  zurechtzumachen.  Am  2.  und  4.  April  1890 
wurde  die  Ehre,  das  erste  Werk  Sudermanns,  das  in  Milwaukee 
erschien,  aufgefiihrt  und  zwar,  wie  das  bei  alien  naturalistischen 
Stiicken  in  dieser  Zeit  der  Fall  war,  mit  grossem  Bei  fall.     Am 
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Schluss  der  Saison  schrieb  der  Her  old:  "Es  sieht  iiberhanpt  fiir 
die  nachste  Spielzeit  recht  hoffnungsvoll  aiis.  Das  nene  Hans 
(das  Ferd.  Pabst  einrichten  liess)  wird  aiif  Pnblikiim  und 
Schauspieler  giinstig  wirken.  Eine  Vermehrung  des  Personals 
ist  aiich  in  Aiissicht  genommen,  und  sie  ist  jedenfalls  dringend 
notwendig.  Vor  allem  merkte  man  das  des  Sonntags,  wenn  die 
Gesellschaft  zngleich  in  Chicago  zu  tun  hatte.  In  der  Znkunft 
wird  eine  Art  von  dentschem  Mnstertheater  gehofft." 

tjberblicken  wir  den  Spielplan  dieser  fiinf  Jahre,  so  ergibt 
sich  Folgendes,  wobei  ans  schon  angegebenen  Griinden  das 
Stadttheater  allein  beriicksichtigt  wird.  Ziir  Anffiihrung  ge- 
langten  im  ganzen  408  Stiicke,  wovon  44  oder  11%  Tragodien 
waren  (die  meisten  davon  Werke  der  Klassiker).  Das  klassi- 
sche  Drama  als  solches,  das  natiirlich  anch  einige  Lnstspiele  ein- 
schliesst,  war  38mal  vertreten  oder  mit  9%  aller  Stiicke,  woge- 
gen  in  dem  Zeitraum  von  1879  bis  1884  es  niir  4%  betragen 
hatte. 

Possen,  deren  72  aiifgefiihrt  wnrden,  betnigen  wie  in  der 
letzten  Periode  18%  aller  Stiicke.  Mit  dem  lioheren  kiinstleri- 
schen  Streben  mnsste  aber  die  Operette,  die  in  der  vorigen  Peri- 
ode so  reichlich  vertreten  war,  den  berechtigteren  Formen  der 
Biihnenliteratur  weichen  und  erscheint  nur  9mal,  eine  bemer- 
kenswerte  Abnahme  von  16%  auf  nur  2%.  Der  moderne 
Schwank  aber  ist  nun  so  haufig  vertreten,  dass  ich  ihn  nicht 
mehr  unter  das  Lustspiel  einrechne.  Dieser  Gattung  gehorten  40 
Stiicke  an  oder  10%  der  Gesamtzahl.  Das  Volksstiick  verliert 
trotz  Anzengruber  audi  langsam  seinen  Halt  und  ist  in  den  letz- 
ten zwanzig  Jahren  von  14%  auf  12%  und  jetzt  auf  10%  der 
Gesamtzahl  zuriickgegangen. 

Das  Lustspiel  und  das  Schauspiel  sind  ungefahr  gleich  ver- 
treten, das  erstere  I02mal,  das  Schauspiel  99mal,  oder  25%  re- 
spektive  24%  aller  Stiicke.  Ich  mochte  aber  keineswegs  den 
Eindruck  erwecken,  als  ob  das  Schauspiel  durchaus  das  wertvol- 
lere  Stiick  sein  miisste.  Durch  diese  Teilung  sind  keineswegs  die 
Bocke  von  den  Schafen  geschieden.  Denn  es  gibt  auch  klassische 
Lnstspiele  und  gar  seichte  Schauspielware. 
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Die  Liistspiele  unci  Schwanke  waren  mehr  als  ziir  Hiilfte 
aus  den  zeitgenossischen  Erscheinungen  gewahlt  nnd  stammten 
hauptsachlich  von  Moser,  L'Arronge,  Franz  von  Schonthan,  Blu- 
menthal  und  Kadelburg  (allein  nnd  in  Gesellschaft).  Die  litera- 
risch  wichtigsten  Lustspiele  waren  Lessings  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,  Kleists  Zerhrochener  Krug,  Shakespeares  Kaiifmann  von 
Venedig  und  Die  hezdhmte  Widcrspenstige  und  Molieres  Gclchrte 
Frauen  und  Dcr  cingehildctc  Krankc.  Der  Kritiker  des  Hcrold 
meint  in  Bezug  auf  das  letzgenannte  Stiick:  "Moliere  ist  ein  we- 
nig  zu  derb  fiir  den  heutigen  Geschmack." 

Das  zeitgenossische  Schauspiel  und  Sittenstiick  war  in  dieser 
Zeit  sehr  popular,  besonders  die  Werke  der  bedeutenderen  Dicb- 
ter,  so :  Wildenbrucbs  Ncucs  Gcbof,  Dcr  Mcnnonit  und  Opfcr  nni 
Opfer,  Ibsens  Stiit::en  dcr  Gesellschaft,  Philippis  Advokat,  Voss' 
Alexandra  und  Sudermanns  Ehre.  Grossen  Erfolg  heiterer  Art 
erzielten  auch  Blumentbals  Ein  Tropfcn  Gift  und  Dcr  schzvarae 
Schleicr.  Bei  vielen  dieser  Stiicke  waren  auf  der  Anzeige  die 
stolzen  Worte  zu  lesen :  "Zum  erstenmal  in  Amerika !"  Das  na- 
turalistiscbe  Drama  fangt  gegen  Ende  der  acbtziger  Jabre  an, 
den  friiheren  Widerspruch  zu  iiberwinden  und  sicb  einen  festen 
Platz  auf  dem  Spielplan  zu  erobern. 

Das  beimiscbe  Talent  bracbte  in  dieser  Periode  zwei  Stiicke 
hervor,  die  aufgefiibrt  wurden.  Erstens  ist  einer  Lokalposse, 
Das  lachcndc  Milwaukee,  Erwabnung  zu  tun.  die  einer  Berliner 
Posse  nachgebildet  war.  Sie  wurde  dreimal  bei  vollen  Hausern 
gegeben.  Ausserdem  wurde  nocli  1889  ein  von  einem  Milwau- 
keer,  Julius  Gugler,  verfasstes  Cbarakterbild,  For  Mayor,  God- 
frey Biiehler,  zweimal  aufgefiibrt. 

In  dem  Zeitraum  1885-1890  waren  die  franzosischen 
Schriftsteller  mit  der  Ausnabme  von  Sardou  (zebnmal)  und 
Moliere  (dreimal)  nur  wenig  vertreten.  Von  den  deutscben 
stebt  nocb  immer  L'Arronge  obenan  mit  22  Stiicken.  Audi  die 
Bircb-Pfeiffer  hat  nicbt  viel  eingebiisst,  obgleich  Scbiller  ibr  mit 
17  Auffiibrungen  den  Rang  abgelaufen  bat.  Benedix  scbeint  zu 
seinen  Vatern  gegangen  zu  sein.  Anzengruber  (dreimal)  feblt 
fast  immer  nocb,  ebenso  Wildenbrucb  (dreimal),  von  dem  be- 
reits  mehrere  Werke  im  Druck  vorlagen. 
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Ubcrsicht  i'lhcr  die  Auffiihriingcn.     1884-1890. 

Gesamtzahl  der  Stiicke •  • 408 

Lustspiele    102    (25% ) 

Schauspiele 99   (24% ) 

Possen    72   (18%) 

Trauerspiele   44   (11%) 

Volksstiicke    42    (10% ) 

Schwanke    40   (10%) 

Operetten   9   (  2%) 

Schiller 17   (     4%)     L'Arronge   22    (5>^%) 

Shakespeare 10   (23^%)     Birch-Pfeiffer   ...   15    (3>^%) 

Goethe   6   (i^%)     Sardoii 10   (2i^fo) 

Moliere 3  Kleist  5 

Lessing   2  Laube 4 

Halm   4 

Giitzkow   3 

Anzengriiber    ....      3 
Wildenbruch    ....      3 

Grillparzer 2 

Hebbel   2 

Freytag    2 

Ibsen    I    (u.  2mal 

vom  Thalia- 
Verein) 
Sudermann i 

VI.    i8po-i8pj.    Ein  nciies  Heim. 

Im  Herbste  1890  zog  das  Stadttheater  in  das  friihere  "Grand 
Opera  House"  ein,  das  Ferd.  Pabst  gekauft  imd  umbauen  hatte 
lassen,  um  fiir  die  dentsche  Biihne  ein  schoneres  und  grosseres 
Heim  zti  schaffen.  Die  friihere  Klage,  dass  der  kleinen  Biihne 
der  szenische  Apparat,  der  anssere  Glanz  fehle,  fiel  jetzt  zum 
grossen  Teil  weg. 

In  dem  neiien  Heim  beherrschte  nun  das  moderne  Drama 
mehr  und  mehr  die  Biilme.  Fiir  das  naturalistische  Drama  trat 
auch  nun  ofters  die  Kritik  tapfer  ein.  Aus  dem  Hcrold  (1890) 
entnehme  ich  folgende  Zeilen:    "tJber  die  naturalistische  Schule 
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wird  sehr  gestritten.  Als  Fuldas  Verlorenes  Paradies  gegeben 
wurde,  horte  ich  eine  Dame  und  einen  Herrn,  die  vollstandig 
iibereinstimmten,  sagen:  'Das  Stiick  ist  ja  ganz  schon,  aber  solche 
Stiicke  passen  tins  nicht.  Wir  wollen  nicht  audi  noch  am  Abend 
ins  Innere  einer  Fabrik  blicken,  wir  kommen  hierher,  uns  zii  amii- 
sieren.'  Nun  gut,  gebt  den  Leuten  Possen  und  Schwanke!  Die 
Kritik  aber  prostituiert  sich,  wenn  sie  ihnen  vorschmeichelt,  dass 
sie  die  eigentlichen  Kunstkenner  seien,  Es  gab  eine  Zeit,  da  we- 
gen  des  'Familiendramas'  hier  die  Geister  aufeinander  platzten; 
man  begann  sich  aber  fiir  Ibsens  Werke  zu  interessieren,  und 
dann  wurden  sie  auch  gegeben." 

Die  wichtigsten  'modernen'  Dramen  des  Winters  90/91  wa- 
ren  Sudermanns  Ehre  und  Sodonis  Elide  und  Fuldas  Verlorenes 
Paradies.  Haufiger  ist  aber  noch  der  Schwank  vertreten,  der 
auch  grosse  Erfolge  erzielte,  so  Schonthans  Raub  der  SabinerifP- 
nen.  Die  Posse  feierte  immer  noch  Erfolge,  besonders  beliebt 
waren  in  diesem  Jahre  Mannstadts  IValdteufel  und  Treptows 
Flottc  IVeiber  und  Unsere  Don  Juans.  Das  klassische  Drama 
der  friiheren  Jahre  scheint  zu  Gunsten  der  modernen  Stiicke 
etwas  in  den  Hintergrund  zu  treten.  Es  wurden  nur  gespielt: 
von  Schiller  Maria  Stuart,  Jimgfrau  und  Tell,  von  Shakespeare 
Othello  und  Der  Widerspenstigeii  Zdhiiiung  und  von  Hebbel 
Maria  Magdalena.  Von  Wildenbruch  wurden  Der  Mennonit  und 
Die  Haubenlerche  aufgefiihrt. 

Die  niichste  Spielzeit  91/92  verfolgt  ganz  dieselben  Tenden- 
zen.  Wahrend  dieses  Winters  erschienen  folgende  Stiicke  zum 
erstenmal;  Wildenbruchs  Quitzozvs  (viermal),  Hauptmanns  Ein- 
same  Menschen  (dreimal),  Ibsens  Gespenster  und  Wildente,  Phi- 
lippis  Das  alte  Lied,  Fitgers  Rosen  von  Tyburn,  Lindaus  Beide 
Leonoren  und  Voss'  Schuldig.  (dreimal).  Von  den  Klassikern 
wurden  nur  Schillers  Rdnber  (dreimal)  und  Kabale  mid  Liebe 
(zweimal),  Goethes  Clavigo  und  Shakespeares  Hamlet  gespielt. 
Wiederum  wurden  Gastrollen  von  deutschen  Schauspielern  gege- 
ben, von  denen  Josef  Kainz  der  bedeutendste  war.  Die  fremden 
Gaste  kamen  jedoch  in  diesen  und  den  folgenden  Jahren  lange 
nicht  mehr  so  oft,  als  wie  das  friiher  der  Fall  war. 
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Audi  im  niichsten  Jahre  92/93  gelangten  mehrere  ganz  neue 
Stiicke  ziir  Auffiihrung,  darunter  Blumenthals  Das  ziveitc  Gesicht 
(zvveimal),  Bkimenthal  und  Kadelburgs  Grossstadtluft  (vier- 
mal),  Sudermanns  Hcimat  (zweimal)  und  Ibsens  Volksfeind 
und  Rosmcrsholm.  Nur  drei  klassische  Dramen  wurden  aufsre- 
fiihrt:  Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhclm  (zweimal),  Shakespeares 
Kaufmann  von  Vencdig  und  Goethes  Faust.  Fiir  den  16.  April 
stand  Gots  auf  dem  Spielplan,  konnte  aber  infolge  eines  Theater- 
brandes,  der  die  Saison  zum  Abschluss  brachte,  nicht  gegeben 
werden.  Die  Auffiihrung  dieser  Stiicke  war  im  allgemeinen  gut, 
ja  oft  sehr  gut,  obwohl  die  Kritik  beim  Vergleich  mit  den  besten 
Traditionen  deutschlandischer  Theater  immerhin  manches  auszu- 
setzen  fand. 

Auch  im  Jahre  93/94  verschiebt  sich  das  Bild  sehr  wenig. 
Von  zeitgenossischen  Dramen  erweckten  Hauptmanns  Weber  das 
grosste  Interesse.  Uber  die  erste  Auffiihrung  schrieb  die  Abend- 
post:  "Das  war  ein  Theaterabend !  Ein  eindruckvolleres  Bild  aus 
dem  Volksleben,  welches  durch  gute  Krafte  unter  kiinstlerischer 
Leitung  in  fesselnder  Weise  gegeben  wurde,  haben  wir  lange, 
lange  nicht  mehr  gesehen."  Auch  Halbes  Jug  end  erweckte  gros- 
ses Interesse.  Der  grosste  Erfolg  des  Winters  war  jedoch  Ful- 
das  Talisman,  der  dreimal  aufgefiihrt  werden  musste.  Fuldas 
Stiicke,  von  denen  in  diesem  Jahre  noch  Die  zvilde  Jagd  und  Das 
verlorene  Paradies  gespielt  wurden,  fanden  in  der  ganzen  Periode 
enthusiastische  Aufnahme. 

Zur  Feier  von  Schillers  Geburtstag  wurde  der  vollstandige 
Wallenstein  zum  erstenmal  aufgefiihrt :  am  8.  November  JVallen- 
sfeins  Lager  und  Piccoloniini  und  am  10.  JVallensteins  Tod.  Am 
12.  November  wurde  das  Ganze  wiederholt,  indem  die  ersten 
zwei  Teile  am  Nachmittag  und  Wallensteins  Tod  am  Abend  auf- 
gefiihrt wurden.  Auch  brachte  die  Direktion  in  diesem  Jahre 
den  ersten  und  zweiten  Teil  von  Hebbels  Nibehingen  zur  Auf- 
fiihrung. Wahrend  aber  die  Schillersche  Trilogie  annehmbar 
besucht  wurde,  blieb  der  Besuch  bei  den  Nibehingen  trotz  einer 
sehr  zufriedenstellenden  Auffiihrung  aus. 

Zehn  Jahre  waren  nun  verflossen,  seitdem  Welb  und  Wachs- 
ner  (Richard  war  inzwischen  gestorben)  an  der  Spitze  des  Thea- 
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ters  gestanden  unci  dasselbe  zu  seiner  hohen  Bliite  gebracht  hat- 
ten.  Am  15.  April  1894  fand  diesen  Direktoren  zu  Ehren  eine 
glanzvolle  Feier  statt,  woran  sicli  die  Theaterfreunde  in  grosser 
Anzahl  beteiligten. 

Am  14.  Januar  1895  brannte  das  Stadttheater  wohl  infolge 
von  elektrischem  Kurzschluss  ganz  ab,  und  man  glaubte  ziemlicli 
allgemein,  das  deutsche  Theater  sehe  in  Milwaukee  einer  diisteren 
Zukunft  entgegen.  Doch  bald  erklarte  sich  Herr  Pabst  bereit, 
ein  neues  Theater  zu  bauen,  und  zwar  sollte  der  Neubau  ein 
Kunsttempel  in  des  Wortes  wahrer  Bedeutung  werden.  Kurz 
nach  dem  Brande  erschienen  mehrere  Artikel,  in  denen  dem  The- 
ater holies  Lob  gespendet  wurde,  so  audi  im  englischen  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel,  der  in  eineiii  Leitartikel  vom  17.  Januar  1895  sich 
wie  folgt  aussprach :  "Milwaukee  has  in  recent  years  maintained 
the  highest  standard  of  any  American  city  in  its  German  theatre. 
It  undoubtedly  has  the  most  carefully  selected  and  most  complete 
company  of  this  kind  in  the  country.  The  organization  reflects 
considerable  credit  on '  the  city  and  deserves  the  greatest  en- 
couragement." 

Die  Vorstellungen  wahrend  des  Rests  des  Winters  fanden 
in  verschiedenen  Lokalen  statt,  in  der  "Academy",  im  Standard- 
und  im  Davidson-Theater  und  in  den  Turnhallen  der  Nord-  und 
Westseite.  Dass  bei  diesem  vielen  Hin-  und  Herziehen  der  Be- 
such  und  die  Auffiihrungen  schwer  leiden  mussten,  ist  wohl  selbst- 
verstandlich. 

Das  Repertoire  fur  die  Spielzeit  94/95  bestand  vor  dem 
Brand  fast  ausschliesslich  aus  modernen  Schauspielen,  Lustspie- 
len,  Possen  und  Schwanken;  nach  dem  Brande  grosstenteils  aus 
leichter  aufzufiihrenden  Stiicken,  besonders  dem  alteren  Lust- 
spiel,  da  in  den  Turnhallen  der  szenische  Apparat  einer  regelrech- 
ten  Biihne  fehlte. 

Fassen  wir  den  Spielplan  dieser  fihif  Jahre  im  Zusamnieii- 
hang  ins  Auge,  so  wird  er  wohl  wenig  von  den  Berliner  Spiel- 
planen  abgewichen  sein.  Es  war  das  bewusste  und  absichtliche 
Streben  der  Milwaukeer  Leitung,  die  wichtigsten  Berliner  Er- 
scheinungen  fiir  das  Stadttheater  zu  sichern.  Hatte  die  Milwau- 
keer Kritik  am  Spielplan  etwas  auszusetzen,  so  zog  sie  in  erster 
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Linie  gegen  den  Geschmack  Berlins  zu  Felde.  Hier  herrschte 
nun  einmal  das  moderne  Drama,  welches  dann  auch  in  Milwau- 
kee eine  grosse  Rolle  spielte. 

Folgende  Schriftsteller  brachten  es  auf  mindestens  zehn 
Auffiihrungen:  Blumenthal  (i6),  L'Arronge  (14),  Kadelburg 
(13),  Treptow  (13),  Schonthan  (12),  VVildenbruch  (11).  Ibsen 
und  Sudermann  wurden  je  nur  8nial,  Halbe  und  Fulda  7mal  und 
Hauptmann  6mal  aufgefiihrt.  Noch  immer  wird  Anzengruber 
vernachlassigt ;  in  diesen  fiinf  Jahren  kamen  nur  zwei  seiner 
SUicke  zur  Auffiihrung. 

In  Bezug  auf  klassische  Auffiihrungen  herrscht  noch  immer 
das  Gefiihl,  dass  diese  wohl  zweifellos  auf  das  Theater  gehoren, 
nur  diirfen  sie  nicht  zu  oft  erscheinen.  Leider  schien  ein  Teil  des 
Publikums  geneigt,  klassisch  mit  langweilig  gleichzusetzen  und 
sich  nur  durch  seine  Pietat  fiir  einen  Dichter  wie  Schiller  oder 
Shakespeare  bewegen  zu  lassen,  diese  Vorstellungen  iiberhaupt 
zu  besuchen.  Im  ganzen  fanden  25  klassische  Dramen  den  Weg 
auf  die  Bi.ihne,  wovon  15  von  Schiller,  4  von  Shakespeare,  2  von 
Goethe  und  4  von  Lessing  stammten.  Die  Stiicke  wurden  aber 
im  allgemeinen  gut  aufgefiihrt. 

VII.    iSp^-i^oo.    Einnug  ins  gegcnwartigc  Pahst-Theate^'.    Der 
Hohepunkt  dcs  Milwmikeer  deutschen  Biihncnwesens. 

Das  neue  Heim,  nun  Pabsttheater  genannt,  durch  das  sich 
Kapitan  Ferd.  Pabst  fiir  alle  Zeiten  in  der  deutschen  Theaterwelt 
Amerikas  ein  herrliches  Denkmal  gesetzt  hat,  konnte  leider  erst 
am  9.  November  1895  bezogen  werden.  Mit  einer  Festvorstel- 
lung  bei  vollbesetztem  Haus  wurde  der  neue  Theaterbau,  der  zu 
den  schonsten  des  Landes  zahlt,  eingeweiht.  Es  war  ein  feier- 
licher  Moment,  als  die  grosse  Orgel  erscholl  und  dadurch  gleich- 
sam  symbolisch  ein  neuer  Abschnitt  in  der  Geschichte  des  Thea- 
ters eingelautet  wurde.  Nach  dem  Orgelspiel  sprach  Herr  Julius 
Gugler  einen  selbstverfassten  Prolog,  worauf  Blumenthal  und 
Kadelburgs  heiterer  Schwank  Zzvei  Wappcn  in  vorziiglicher 
Weise  zur  Auffiihrung  gelangte.  Fiir  die  emsteren  Anforderun- 
gen  einer  klassischen  Vorstellung  schien  der  erste  Abend  der  all- 
gemeinen Aufregung  halber  kaum  passend;  doch  am  nachsten 
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Tage,  am  lo.  November,  also  am  Geburtstage  Schillers,  wnrde 
Kabul c  und  Liche  vor  einem  eben falls  gut  besucbten  Hause  wiir- 
dig  aufgefiibrt.  Ein  vielversprecbender  Anfang  war  es,  der 
sclione  Hoffnnngen  wachrief,  die  ancb  in  Erfiillnng  geben  soil- 
ten.  "Deutsch-Atben"  durfte  sicb  jetzt  mit  Reclit  eines  in  jeder 
Weise  wiirdigen  deiitscben  Tbeaters  riibmen.  Ebe  icb  nun  auf 
den  Spielplan  dieser  Periode  im  allgemeinen  eingebe,  will  icb  ei- 
nige  wichtigere  Einzelbeiten  vorwegnebmen. 

Am  12.  Februar  1896  kam  ein  Werk  Otto  Ludwigs  zum 
erstenmal  zur  Auffiibrung,  namlicb  Dcr  Erhforster,  der  aber 
merkwiirdigerweise  ausserst  kiihle  Aufnabme  seitens  des  Publi- 
kums  fand  und  von  der  Ahcndpost  als  "an  sicb  antik  mit  kaum 
denkbaren  Motiven"  getadelt  wurde.  Err  are  Jiumanuin  est. 
Allerdings  ist  bierbei  zu  bedenken,  dass  gerade  dieses  Stiick  mit 
der  scbauspieleriscben  Darstellung  der  Titelrolle  stebt  oder  fallt. 
Mit  dieser  jedocb  scbien  der  Kritiker  recbt  zufrieden  zu  sein.  Er 
scbreibt :  "Zugegeben,  dass  das  Biibnenstiick  einige  packende  Mo- 
mente  besitzt  und  dass  die  Figur  des  Erbforsters  nicbt  uninteres- 
sant,  sondern  scharf  und  originell  und  mit  anzuerkennender  Kon- 
sequenz  gezeicbiiet  ist,  so  ist  aucb  alles  gesagt,  was  dem  Stiick 
zum  Vorteil  gereicbt.  Die  Rolle  des  Erbforsters  stellt  bedeutende 
Anforderungen,  und  eine  weniger  vortrefflicbe  Vertretung  als 
wie  gestern  Abend  durcb  Herrn  Werbke,  macbt  das  Stiick  von 
vornberein  unbaltbar." 

Zwei  grosse  Kustereignisse  wurden  Milwaukee  im  Friib- 
jabr  1898  zuteil :  eine  grossartige  Auffiibrung  der  Wagnerscben 
Oper  Siegfried  am  20.  ]\Tarz  durcb  die  Damroscb-Operngesell- 
scbaft  und  von  vier  Stiicken  vom  10.  bis  14.  April  durcb  das  Con- 
riedscbe  New  Yorker  Ensemble  unter  Mitwirkung  der  Agnes 
Sorma  vom  deutscben  Tbeater  in  Berlin.  Diese  letztere  Gescll- 
scbaft  bracbte  Ibsens  Nora,  Hauptmanns  Versuiikcne  Glockc, 
Braccos  Unfrene  und  Sardous  Cyprienne  zur  Auffiibrung.  Die 
Kritik  bescbaftigte  sicb  fast  ausscbliesslich  mit  der  Sorma  und 
widmete  nur  wenige  Zeilen  dem  Conriedscben  Ensemble.  Die 
Sorma  erntete  unbescbranktes  Lob.  "Das  war  grosse  Kunst,  die 
uns  unvergesslicb  bleiben  wird !"  scbrieb  der  Herold.  An  ande- 
rer  Stelle  biess  es :   "Wem  ware  gestern  wobl  nicbt  der  Gedanke 
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aufgestiegen :  Konnte  man  die  Versiinkcne  Glocke  in  alien  Rollen 
so  vertreten  sehen,  wie  das  Rautendelein  dnrch  Fran  Sorma — wir 
wiirden  die  Hauptmannsche  poetische  Gabe  mit  demselben  Jubel 
geniessen,  wie  die  Theatergaste  Berlins."  Eigentliches  Lob  er- 
hielten  die  New  Yorker  wenig.  In  einem  kurzen  Vergleich  kamen 
sie  schlecht  weg.  Der  Kritiker  des  Herald  schrieb:  "Den  Pfarrer 
des  Herrn  Le  Bret  mit  dem  des  Herrn  Werbke  (Milwaukee)  zii 
vergleichen,  ware  eine  Beleidigung  fiir  den  letzteren  Kiinstler. 
Grosste  Anerkennung  verdienen  Herr  Vorwerk  als  Wassermann 
und  Herr  Marx  als  Waldschratt.  Auch  Fran  Schlnter  war  recht 
gut  als  Wittichen.  Der  Rest  verglichen  mit  den  Darstellern  des 
Pabsttheaters  ist — Schweigen." 

Im  Friihjahr  1899  besuchte  Adolf  Sonnenthal,  der  friihere 
Direktor  des  Wiener  Hofburgtheaters,  mit  der  New  Yorker  Ir- 
ving Place  Theatergesellschaft  die  Stadt  imd  bot  eine  meister- 
hafte  Auffiihrung  von  Lessings  Nathan,  die  jedoch  sehr  schwach 
besucht  war. 

Wahrend  der  Wintermonate  von  1895  auf  1896  bereiste  die 
Schlierseer  Bauerntheater-Gesellschaft  Amerika  und  gab  auch 
drei  Vorstellungen  in  Milwaukee,  wobei  Jagcrhhit  (zweimal) 
und  Der  Hcrrgottsschnitscr  von  Animcrgaii  gegeben  wurden, 
welche  die  Kritik  als  "prachtige  Leistungen"  bezeichnete. 

Deutschamerikanische  Bi'ihnenwerke,  deren  es  ja  auch  herz- 
lich  wenige  gibt,  kommen  in  langen  Zwischenpausen  hin  und  wie- 
der  zur  Auffiihrung  und  dann  meistens  aus  Lokalpatriotismus. 
Im  Winter  1895  wurde  eine  Lokalposse,  betitelt  Ein  Trip  durch 
Mihvaukee,  von  zwei  Mitgliedern  des  Pabst-Ensembles,  Kreiss 
und  Solvin,  verfasst,  zweimal  bei  ausverkauftem  Hause  gegeben. 
Die  Handlung  der  Posse  war  der  Kritik  nach  keineswegs  neu, 
doch  war  die  Ausstattung  und  Inszenierung  mustergiiltig.  In 
nachstem  Jahre  wurde  erstens  eine  Operette,  Mahana  betitelt, 
aufgefiihrt,  deren  Vertonung  von  dem  Milwaukeer  Musiker, 
Christian  Bach,  herriihrte,  dessen  Orchester  das  musikalische 
Programm  fiir  die  Vorstellungen  des  Pabsttheaters  lieferte. 
Zweitens  wurde  das  schon  1882  gespielte  Volksstiick  Im  gclohtcn 
Landc  Amerika  von  Wilhelm  Miiller  auch  in  diesem  Winter  ge- 
geben. 
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Wahreiid  dieser  fiinf  Jahre  wnrden  die  Theaterbesiicher  mit 
den  zeitgenossischeii  Erzeugnissen  bald,  ja  oft  unverziiglich  be- 
kannt  gemacht,  wobei  die  wichtigsten  dramatischen  Werke  fast 
alle  vertreten  waren.  Manche  dieser  Stiicke  gingen  erst  wenige 
Monate  nach  ihrer  Erstauffiihriing  in  Berlin  anch  m  Milwaukee 
iiber  die  Bretter.  Ans  dem  Spielplan  fiir  den  Winter  95/96  seien 
hier  angefiihrt :  Blumenthal  nnd  Kadelbiirgs  Zimi  wohltdtigcn 
Zwcck  (1895^),  Mischs  Nachruhm  (zweimal)  (1895^),  Suder- 
manns  SchuicttcrUngsschlacht  (1895^),  Philippis  Dornenweg 
(1896M  nnd  Blnmenthals  Niobc  (dreimal)  (1896^)  n.  a.  m.  Fiir 
das  Jahr  96/97  waren  zu  nennen  :  Schonthan  nnd  Koppel-Ellfelds 
Renaissance  (1896),  Hirschfelds  Die  Miiftcr  (dreimal)  (1896), 
Sudermanns  Gliick  iui  JVinkel  (zweimal)  (1896)  nnd  Moritnri 
(zweimal)     (1896),    Wildenbrnchs   Konig   Heinrich    (dreimal) 

(1896)  nnd  Kaiser  Heinrich  (viermal).  Und  fiir  die  nachste  Sai- 
son   will    ich    nnr   Hanptmanns    J^ersimkene    Glocke    (dreimal) 

(1897)  anfiihren.  Im  Winter  98/99  gelangten  folgende  Novitii- 
ten  znr  Anffiihrnng:  Fnldas  Jngcndfreundc  (1897),  L'Arronges 
Mntter  Thiele  (1898),  H?i\hes  Mutter  Erde  (1897),  Hanptmanns 
Fiihrniann  Henschel  (1898),  Blnmenthal  nnd  Kadelburgs  Ivi 
weissen  Rossi  (sechsmal)  (1898)  n.  a.  m.  lui  zveisscn  Rossi 
wnrde  in  den  folgenden  Jahren  ofters  wiederholt  nnd  ist  zahlen- 
massig  der  grosste  Erfolg  in  der  Milwankeer  Theatergeschichte. 
Die  Fortsetznng  davon  Als  ich  zviedcrkain  wnrde  dreimal  im  fol- 
genden Jahre  anfgefiihrt,  konnte  aber  die  Gnnst  des  Pnbliknms 
nicht  in  dem  Masse  gewinnen  wie  sein  Vorganger. 

So  dnrfte  die  "moderne/'  mehr  oder  weniger  natnralistische, 
Richtnng  ihre  hanptsachlichen  Erzengnisse  dem  Milwankeer  Pu- 
bliknm  verhaltnismassig  friih  vorfiihren.  Es  sei  z.  B.  nnr  daran 
erinnert,  dass  alle  Dramen  Sudermanns.  die  vor  1898  im  Druck 
erschienen  sind  {Die  Ehre,  Sodonis  Ende,  Die  Hcinwt,  Die 
Schnietterlingsschlacht,  Moritnri,  Gliick  ini  JVinkel),  im  Zeit- 
raum  von  1895  bis  1900  anch  gegeben  wnrden,  einige  davon  so- 
gar  mehrmals.  Dasselbe  gilt  anch  zum  grossten  Teil  fiir  Ibsen, 
Hanptmann.  Halbe  nnd  Hirschfeld.  "Freie  Biihne"  (mit  einer 
grossen   Anzahl   Ausrnfungszeichen)    wnrde   oft   angesagt   und 

*  Die  eingeklammerte  Zahl  gibt  stets  das  Publikationsjahr  an. 
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angenscheinlich  wirkte  die  Angabe  nicht  nur  als  Warnungssignal 
fiir  die  Altglaiibigen,  sondern  aiich  als  anziehender  IMagnet  fiir 
Neugierde  jeder  Art.  Die  natiiralistische  Richtung  wurde  aber 
allerdings  audi  ofters  noch  von  der  Kritik  angegriffen,  so  im 
Herold  vom  30.  Janiiar  1898:  "In  dieser  Dekadenzperiode  der 
Literatur,  wo  iinsere  Dichter  die  einfachen,  natiirlichen  nnd  ge- 
siinden  Verhaltnisse  nicht  mehr  sehen  konnen.  dagegen  jeden 
faulen  Fleck  entdecken  und  ihn  in  interessante  Beleuchtung  stel- 
len,  da  ist  ein  Zuriickgreifen  anf  Produkte  alteren  Datiims  von 
Zeit  zu  Zeit  eine  erfrischende  Abwechsliing.  So  ist  die  hans- 
backene  Kost  von  L'Arronge,  Dr.  Klaits,  immer  wieder  einmal 
willkommen." 

Aber  anch  dem  idealisierenden  Drama,  vor  allem  eines  Wil- 
denbruch,  wurde  man  auf  der  ]\Iilwaukeer  Biihne  gerecht.  Eine 
sehr  begeisterte  Aufnahme  fand  sein  Doppeldrama  Heinrich  und 
Heinrichs  Gcscldccht,  das  der  Herold  als  einen  "beispiellosen  Er- 
folg"  bezeichnet. 

Andere  moderne  Biihnenschriftsteller  wie  Fulda,  Philippi. 
aber  vor  allem  die  Lustspiel-  und  Possenvater  Blumenthal.  Kadel- 
burg,  Schonthan  u.  a.  beherrschen  auch  ein  gut  Teil  des  Reper- 
toires. Gegen  die  seichte  Ware  der  Kadelburgschen  Gesellschaft 
zog  auch  die  Kritik  zu  Feld,  wovon  nur  ein  Beispiel  hier  angege- 
ben  sei :  "Betrachtet  man  das  Resultat.  welches  durch  die  letzten 
Novitaten  erzielt  wurde,  so  sieht  man,  dass  am  Ende  des  Jahrhun- 
derts  das  Handwerk  iiberhand  genommen  hat.  Ein  Stiick  schu- 
stert  am  Ende  jeder  zusammen,  und,  kann  er  es  nicht  allein,  so 
hilft  ihm  ein  mit  Kleister,  Schere  und  den  Fliegenden  Blattern 
vertrauter  Dichtergenosse." 

Auch  die  Posse,  die  bis  zum  Schluss  des  Jahrhunderts  neue 
Treffer  hervorbrachte,  wurde  gern  gegeben  und  gesehen.  Aber 
die  veralteten  Ladenhiiter.  die  in  den  friiheren  Jahren  den  Spiel- 
plan  noch  beherrschten.  besonders  Kotzebue.  Benedix,  Birch- 
Pfeiffer,  kommen  nur  noch  ganz  ausnahmsweise  zu  Wort. 

Viel  besser  steht  es  allerdings  um  die  Klassiker  auch  nicht. 
Ihre  Werke  machen  nur  etwa  5%  aller  Stiicke  aus.  Von  Schiller 
wurden  besonders  die  Dramen  gegeben.  in  denen  die  Idee  der 
Freiheit  im  Vordergrund  steht.    Kahale  und  Liebc  (dreimal)  hat 
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dabei  die  Riiuher  (zweimal)  von  der  ersten  Stelle  verdrangt. 
Tell  erschien  ebenfalls  zweimal.  Sonst  wiirden  aufgefiihrt: 
Braut  von  Messina,  Jungfrau,  und  Maria  Stuart.  Von  Shake- 
speare waren  es  nur  Othello  (zweimal),  Viel  Ldrm  um  nichts, 
Der  Kaufuiann  von  Venedig  und  Dcr  Widerspenstigcn  Zahmung. 
Neben  dieseii  erschienen  nur  Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emi- 
lie  Galotti  und  Nathan  und  Goethes  Eginont  und  Gotn.  Sie  wur- 
den  fast  stets  gut  aufgefiihrt,  was  einen  der  kleinen  Zahl  giinsti- 
ger  stimmen  mag.  Denn  ein  einziges  gut  aufgefiihrtes  Stiick  be- 
sitzt  einen  hoheren  Wert  als  ein  Dutzend  oder  mehr  schwache 
Auffiihrungen,  vorausgesetzt,  dass  man  bei  den  letzteren  noch 
iiberhaupt  von  Wert  sprechen  kann. 

Im  Februar  1900  waren  fiinfzig  Jahre  deutschen  Theaters 
in   Milwaukee   dahin,    mit   dem    Ergebnis,   dass  die  Milwaukeer 
Biihne  sich  zu  dem  vornehmsten  deutschen  Theater  des  Westens, 
wenn  nicht  des  ganzen  Landes  emporgeschwungen  hatte.     Nur 
das  New  Yorker  Theater,  das  unter  Conrieds  genialer  Leitung 
eine  Zeitlang  eine  hohe  Bliite  erlebte;  konnte  ihm  den  letzteren 
Ehrentitel  irgendwie  streitig  machen.     Die  letzten  fiinf  Jahre  be- 
sonders  waren  in  ganz  eigener  Weise  Jahre  des  Aufschwungs 
und  der  Bliite,  in  denen  das  Milwaukeer  Theater  mit  den  besten 
deutschen  Biihnen,  besonders  denen  von  Berlin,  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Zusamenstellung  des  Spielplans  in  enger  Fiihlung  stand.     Auch 
wurden  im  allgemeinen  tiichtige  deutsche  Schauspieler  gewonnen, 
zu  welchem  Zwecke  Direktor  Wachsner  -  seine  jahrliche  Reise 
nach  Deutschland  unternahm.     Dass  eine  solche  Gesellschaft  den 
Anforderungen,  die  das  Milwaukeer  Publikum  zu  stellen  berech- 
tigt  war,  fast  immer  gerecht  wurde,  ist  wohl  selbstverstandlich. 
Die  Vorstellungen  wurden  von  Jahr  zu  Jahr  packender  und  abge- 
rundeter  gegeben.     Auch  wurde  eine  grossere  Anzahl  der  neue- 
sten  literarischen  Erscheinungen  ernsterer  und  heiterer  Art  und 
besonders  der  Haupttrefifer  aus  Berlin  zur  Auffiihrung  gebracht. 
Es  wurden  im  Durchschnitt  jahrlich  etwa  70  bis  80  Stiicke 
aufgefuhrt,  die  von  etwa  35-45  verschiedenen  Verfassern  her- 


*Welb  war  seit  1892  in  die  Direktion  des  St.  Louiser  Germania-Theaters 
eingetreten,  und  somit  hatte  Wachsner  die  ausschliessliche  Leitung  des  Mil- 
waukeer Theaters. 
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riihrten.  Folgende  Schriftsteller  brachten  es  auf  mindestens 
zehn  Auffiihrungen :  Blumenthal  (26),  Kadelburg  (26),  Schon- 
than  (16),  L'Arronge  (16),  Siidermann  (11),  Mannstadt  (11), 
Wildenbruch  (10).  Ibsen  wurde  diesmal  nur  dreimal  aufge- 
fiihrt,  ein  entschiedener  Riickgang.  Wie  in  den  Jahren  1890- 
1895  wurde  Hauptniann  wiederum  nur  6mal  gegeben.  Philippi 
erschien  siebenmal  und  Fulda  sechsmal.  21  klassische  Dramen 
gelangten  zur  Auffiihrung:  Schiller  (8),  Shakespeare  (6),  Les- 
sing  (3),  Goethe  (2),  Moliere  (i).  Es  ware  vielleicht  noch  von 
Interesse,  dass  wahrend  dieser  Periode  Anzengruber  zweimal  und 
Hebbel,  Ludwig  und  Kleist  je  nur  einmal  aufgefiihrt  wurden. 

VIII.    Die  letztcn  Jalirc.    1900-1911. 

Im  Jahre  1900  schrieb  Max  Fischer,^  der  langjahrige  Kri- 
tiker  des  Herold,  mit  augenscheinlicher  Bezugnahme  auf  den 
Verfasser  dieser  Studie:  "Irgend  jemandem,  der  in  spateren  Jah- 
ren in  den  dann  vergilbten  Jahrgangen  des  Herold  nachblattert, 
mochte  ich  hiermit  mitteilen^  dass  die  gi'instigen  Auspizien,  wel- 
che  die  gestrige  Eroffnungsvorstellung  begleiteten,  nach  jeder 
Richtung  hin  voll  und  riickhaltlos  echt  waren.  Das  Haus  war 
ausverkauft.  Herr  Wachsner  hat  gute  Krafte  und  die  neuesten 
Stiicke  aus  Berlin  gesichert." 

Es  scheint,  als  ob  es  der  Direktion  gelungen  ware,  von  Jahr 
zu  Jahr  bessere  Krafte  zu  gewinnen.  Und  in  Bezug  auf  den 
Spielplan  wurde  die  Tendenz  der  f  riiheren  Jahre  beibehalten,  eben 
das  zu  bieten,  was  in  den  grossen  deutschen  Theatern  iiber  die 
Bretter  ging,  besonders  das  moderne  Drama  und  den  modernen 
Schwank.  Im  Durchschnitt  wurden  etwa  70  Stiicke  jahrlich  auf- 
gefiihrt. ■  Wahrend  dieser  Jahre  stand  das  Theater  auf  der  Hohe 
seiner  Leistungsfahigkeit. 

Der  Herold  vom  17.  April  1905  bringt  einen  Riickblick  iiber 
die  Saison  1904- 1905,  der  im  allgemeinen  auch  die  folgenden 
Jahre  Anwendung  finden  diirfte.  Er  sei  in  verkiirzter  Form  hier 
wiedergegeben : 

"Der  Riickblick  auf  die  nun  abgelaufene  Spielzeit  ergibt  nur 


*  Hier  mochte  ich  bemerken,  dass  ich  Herrn  Fischer  auch  sonst  fiir  ver- 
schiedene  Angaben  zu  dieser  Arbeit  zu  Dank  verpflichtet  bin. 
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Erfreuliches.  Das  Theater  ist  trotz  des  unerwarteten  Aiifschwun- 
ges  ein  Sorgenkind  imd  die  diesjahrige  Spielzeit  wird  selbstre- 
dend  nicht  ohne  Hilfe  einer  Subvention  abschliessen  konnen. 

"In  Bezug  auf  die  Auffiihrnngen  selbst  ist  dem  Theater  die 
allerbeste  Note  anzufiihren.  Eine  Stimme  herrschte  von  An- 
fang,  dass  das  kiinstlerische  Material  nicht  besser  sein  konnte. 
Gerade  in  der  Engagierung  neuer  Krafte  hat  der  Leiter  unseres 
Theaters  jederzeit  erfolgreiches  Konnen  gezeigt. 

"Wer  sich  nach  der  Wochentage  Last  nnd  Miihen  harmlos 
erheitern  wollte,  dem  gaben  flott  dargestellte  iiltere  Possen  Gele- 
genheit.  So  bereiteten  grosses  Vergniigen :  Mann  wi  Monde, 
Tan-::teufcl,  Lmnpacivagahnndus,  und  die  sehr  gut  gegebenen 
Operetten  Flcdcrmans  und  Boccaccio. 

"Auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Schwanks  wird  neuerdings  sehr  we- 
nig  Erfreuhches  geboten,  aber  es  fehlt  nicht  an  Verehrern  dieses 
Genres.  Aufgefiihrt  wurden:  Duponts  Gezvissembisse,  Familic 
Schicrkc,  Der  Ehehafen  und  neu  einstudiert :  Die  Orientreise,  In 
Verfretung,  Die  rote  Amp  el  u.  a. 

"Auch  mit  neuen  Lustspielen  v^airden  wir  bekannt:  Liehes- 
manover,  MissHohhs,  Menschliches-Allzmnenschliches,  Milnschc- 
ner  Kindln,  Sein  Prinzesschen  und  Der  zvilde  Reutlingen.  Be- 
sonders  Gliick  hatte  ein  neues,  anheimelndes  Lustspiel,  Tante 
Re  gin  e. 

"Die  grossen  Premierschlachten  wurden  wie  iiberall  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Schauspiels  geschlagen.  Da  gab  es  recht  Interessan- 
tes.  Erinnert  sei  an:  Die  Hoffnung  auf  Segen  des  Hollanders 
Heyermann,  Hauptmanns  Rose  Bcrnd,  Taumnlus  von  Arno  Holz, 
Watcrkant  von  Skowronnek,  Philippis  Der  grilne  Zweig,  Ein 
Duell  von  Wolff.  Von  alteren  zugkraftigen  Werken  wurden 
wiederholt :  Schmetterlingsschlachf,  Johannisfeuer,  Hanhenlerche, 
Nora,  Sti'itaen  der  Gesellschaft. 

"Unsere  Klassiker  gelangten  init  vier  Stiicken  zur  Auffiih- 
rung.  Dieser  Riickblick  auf  den  Spielplan  unseres  deutschen 
Theaters  zeigt,  was  geleistet  wurde.  Er  halt  jeden  Vergleich 
aus  in  Bezug  auf  andere  Theater,  die  hier  in  Betracht  gezogen 
werden  konnen.  Es  wiirde  sogar  in  dieser  Beziehung  eine  erste 
Stellung  einnehmen." 
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Ich  will  ziiiii  Schluss  nnr  noch  kiirz  auf  gewisse  Erscheinun- 
gen  dieser  Jahre  hinweisen.  Neben  Ibsen  und  Bjornson  kamen 
fiinf  weitere  bedeutende  Auslander  zu  Wort :  Tolstoi  in  der 
Macht  dcr  Finsternis,  Maeterlinck  in  Monita  Vaiiiia,  Shaw  in  dem 
Ar::;t  am  Schcidczvcg,  Rostand  in  den  RoiiiaiitiscJicn  (Fuldas 
Ubersetzung)  und  Peskovs  (bekannter  unter  dem  Pseudonym 
Maxim  Gorki)  im  Ahichfasyl.  Von  Ibsen  wnrden  Ahra  (drei- 
mal,  1900,  1905,  1908),  Rosincrholin,  Hcdda  Gahler,  Volksfcind, 
Stiitacn  dcr  GescUschaft,  Gcspcnstcr,  Fran  vom  Mccr,  Wildentc 
und  Johanii  Gabriel  Borkmonn  aufgefiihrt. 

Sudermann  wird  durchschnittlich  etwas  Aveniger  als  zwei- 
mal  das  Jahr  gegeben,  Hauptmann  nur  halb  so  oft.  Von  Haupt- 
mann  erschienen :  Rose  Bernd,  AlicJiael  Kramer,  Die  versiinkene 
Glocke  (zweimal).  Der  Bilherpelz,  Hannelcs  Himmelfahrt,  Col- 
lege Crampton  und  Die  Wcher. 

Der  moderne  Schwank  iibte  die  grosste  Anziehungskraft 
aus,  obwohl  die  Kritik  ihn  mehrfach  missbilligte.  So  schrieb  der 
Herald:  "Der  moderne  Schwank  ist  meist  ein  Bazillenherd  der 
Schliipfrigkeit  oder  des  hohern  P)lodsinns.  Wer  heutzutage  ei- 
nen  oder  zwei  gute  Witze  hat,  die  sich  Meggendorfer  oder  die 
Fliegenden  entgehen  liessen,  glaubt  sich  meist  dazu  berechtigt, 
einen  Schwank  schreiben  zu  diirfen." 

Die  klassischen  Dramen  betrugen  wenig  mehr  als  4%  der 
Gesamtzahl  der  Auffiihrungen,  wurden  aber  im  allgemeinen  gut 
aufgefiihrt.  Von  Hebbel  erschien  in  diesen  zehn  Jahren  nur 
Gygcs  und  sein  Ring.  Otto  Ludwig  fehlt  ganz.  Fiir  Fulda  ist 
die  Zahl  der  AufYiihrungen  auffallend  gross  (22),  was  grossten- 
teils  auf  seinen  Amerikabesuch  im  Jahre  1906  zuiickzufiihren  ist. 

Kadelburg    37  Ibsen    11 

Blumenthal  36  Hauptmann   8 

Schonthan    24  Goethe    7 

Fulda   22  Otto  Ernst 7 

Philippi 19  Lessing   5 

Sudermann 17  Shakespeare    5 

Schiller   15  Grillparzer    5 

L'Arronge    15  Anzengruber    4 

Wildenbruch 1 1  Kleist 3 
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IX.  Allgcuicincr  Ubcrblick. 
Alls  der  chronologischen  Ubersicht  gelit  klar  hervor,  was 
auch  fiir  alle  deutschen  Theater  Amerikas  gilt,  dass  das  hiesige 
deutsche  Theater  vollig  im  deutschlandischen  Bodeii  wurzelt, 
dass  es  in  keiner  Weise  einen  deutsch-amerikanischen  Charakter 
angenommen  hat.  Die  wenigen  Ansnahmen  bestatigen  eher  die 
Kegel.  Die  Milwaukeer  Bi'thne  reagierte  mehr  oder  weniger  rasch 
auf  alle  Bewegungen  iind  Schwenkungen  im  Entwicklungsgang 
der  deutschen  Biihnen  im  alten  Vaterland.  In  den  dreissig  Jah- 
ren  war  es  das  bestandige  nnd  klar  ersichtliche  Streben,  "Reper- 
toirestiicke  aller  deutschen  Biihnen"  zu  bieten.  Ein  Vergleich 
mit  den  Angaben  in  Kummers  Literaturgeschichte  (S.  694/5) 
konnte  hierfiir  einigen  Beweis  liefern. 

Es  ware  noch  notig.  dieser  Arbeit  ein  Wort  iiber  die  Chica- 
goer  Aufflihrungen  seitens  der  Milwaukeer  Gesellschaft  hinzu- 
zufiigen.  Vom  Jahre  1882  an  spielte  Sonntag  Abends  nur  ein  Teil 
des  Ensembles  in  Milwaukee,  wahrend  der  andere  Teil  in  Chicago 
auftrat.  Das  selbstandige  Chicagoer  Theater  war  infolge  inne- 
rer  Wirren  schon  1880  lahm  gelegt.  Im  Marz  dieses  Jahres  be- 
reits  wollte  der  Milwaukeer  Biihnenleiter,  Herr  Collmer,  das 
Chicagoer  Theater  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Milwaukeer  leiten, 
fiihrte  aber  die  Absicht  der  sich  entwickelnden  Opposition  wegen 
nicht  aus.  Vom  Jahre  1882  jedoch  bezog  Chicago  seine  drama- 
tische  Kost  von  Milwaukee.  Urn  den  Schauspielern  die  Arbeit 
zu  erleichtern,  wurde  das  am  Sonntag  in  Milwaukee  gespielte 
Stuck  am  nachsten  Sonntag  wiederholt.  So  blieb  es  bis  zum 
Marz  191 1.  Fiir  die  Zukunft  aber  hat  die  Direktion  beschlossen, 
die  Vorstellungen  in  Chicago  ganz  eingehen  zu  lassen. 

Das  Milwaukeer  deutsche  Biihnenwesen  ist  in  den  sechzig 
Jahren  von  1850-1911  vorangeschritten  von  einem  Anfang,  der 
heute  von  fast  jeder  auch  kleinern  Vereinsauffiihrung  iibertrof- 
fen  wird,  zu  einem  Theater,  das  einen  wiirdigen,  wenn  auch  be- 
scheidenen  Platz  neben  den  besseren  deutschlandischen  Biihnen 
einnehmen  darf.  Den  besten  deutschen  Biihnen  kann  es  natiir- 
lich  nie  gleichzukommen  hoffen,  selbst  dann  nicht.  wenn  die  The- 
aterfreunde  die  jahrliche  Subvention  um  das  Zehn-,  ja  Zwanzig- 
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fache  ties  heutigen  Betrages  erhoheri  wiirden,  well  eben  die  besten 
Spielkrafte  nicht  nach  Milwaukee  zii  locken  waren.'* 

In  Anbetracht  der  finanziellen  und  sonstigen  Schwierigkei- 
ten  deiitschen  Dramas  im  Ausland  hat  das  Milwaukeer  deiitsche 
Theater  seit  dem  letzten  Jahrzehnt  des  vergangenen  Jahrhun- 
derts  seine  schone,  aber  dornenvolle  Aufgabe  stets  in  glanzender 
Weise  gelost.  Dank  dafiir  gebiihrt  neben  der  kiinstlerischen  Lei- 
tung  des  Instituts  vor  allem  der  Liberal itat  des  Banherrn  Pabst 
und  seiner  Familie  und  den  immer  noch  zahlreichen  und  enthusi- 
astischen  Kunstfreunden  unter  den  Deutschen  der  Stadt,  die  im- 
mer und  immer  wieder  bereitwillig  Geld  und  Zeit  in  den  Dienst 
des  idealen  Unternehmens  stellen. 

John  C.  Andrcssohn. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


*  Am  Schluss  der  Spielzeit  1908-1909  betrug  das  durch  den  Garantiefonds 
gedeckte  Defizit  iiber  $8000,  1909-1910  sogar  $12,378  und  1910-1911  $13,592. 


UNSREZIELE! 

Dcr  Gcrmanislischen  Vcreinigung  der  Univcrsit'dt  von  Pmnsyl- 
vanien  uiid  scincn  Leitcrn  zugeeignet. 

Einst  bei  der  Arbeit,  friedlich  und  allein, 
Sass  ich  in  eines  Gliihlichts  mattem  Schein, 
Im  schlichten,  stillen  Raum,  gar  wohlbekannt, 
Das  Deutsche  Seminar  benannt. — 
Da — war's  ein  Traum,  war's  Sinnentrug? 
Kein  Traum,  denn  ich  war  wach  genug — 
Da  fiihlt  ich  plotzlich — halb  geoffenbart — 
Halb  als  ein  zwingend,  kaum  bewusstes  Ahnen, 
Dass  eine  grosse,  fremde  Gegenwart 
Gekommen  sei,  zu  riigen  und  zu  mahnen. — 
Ureignen  Lichts  entstromt  ein  Silberguss ; 
Bestimmte  Form,  doch  freier  Linien  Fluss! 
Nicht  Mann  noch  Weib !    Kein  Friiher  und  kein  Spater, 
Kein  Hier,  kein  Dort  umgrenzet  ihren  Plan — 
Der  Menschheit  Urform,  wie  sie  Cotter  sahn, 
Still  schwebend  durch  des  Empyreums  Aether.— 
Und,  mein  gemindert  Haupt  in  Demut  neigend, 
Sah  ich  auf's  hohe  Wesen,  wartend,  schweigend.— 
Wie  zu  den  Gotten  hob  ich  meine  Hand ; 
Der  Logos  selber  war's,  der  vor  mir  stand. — 
Er  sprach  kein  Wort;  der  leuchtende  Gedanke 
Verachtete  der  Sprache  Sinnenschranke. 
Doch  wusst'  ich  wohl,  er  priifte,  ob  den  Stempel 
Ich  triige,  so  der  Eingeweihten  Schaar 
Den  Weg  erschliesset  zu  dem  Innentempel? 
Ach,  ich  war  ungeweiht,  des  Ruhmes  baar! 
Doch  kam  mir  Mut,  und  auch  die  Worte  kamen: 
"Oh  Logos,  sieh,  ich  hab'  in  deinem  Namen 
"Die  zwanzig  Jahr  gerungen  und  gestrebt — 
"Du  schienst  in  Herz  und  Hirn  und  Mark  verwebt ; 
"Und  hab'  ich  mir  errafft  den  kargsten  Lohn? 
"Was  hab'  ich  denn  gelernt?     Wortleichen  zu  sezieren, 
"Und  ob  der  toten  Form  lebend'gen  Sinn  verlieren! 
"Sieh  diesen  Platz,  geweiht  den  tapfern  Ahnen! 
"Sind's  noch  die  blonden  Recken,  die  Germanen, 
"Gross  in  der  Schlacht  und  grosser  noch  im  Zechen  ? 
"Die  Schadel  pflegten  sie  und  nicht  das  Wort  zu  brechen. 
"Nein,  der  Grammatiker  bebrillte  Horden 
"Sind's  nun,  die  Worte  und  Ideen  morden.— 
,     i  (171) 
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"Oh  Nordland's  Stamm,  so  gross  und  kiihn, 

"VVie  Nordens  Lichter  deine  Lieder  spriih'n, 

"Und  doch  fiir  uns  nur  bist  du  auf  der  Welt, 

"Des  Verses  Band  bedachtig  aufzuschniiren, 

"Und  jeder  Silbe  sorglich  nachzuspiiren 

"Ob  sie  Germane,  Slave  oder  Kelt? 

"Und  auf  der  Ab-  und  Umlautsleiter 

"Ob  sie  hinauf,  herabgekrochen  ? 

"Ob  Lipp',  ob  gaumenweis  gesprochen? 

"Und  wissen  wir's  so  fragen  wir  nichts  weiter! 

"Nun  erst  die  Gothen — sie,  die  Kraft, 

"Der  Ursprung  aller  Ritterschaft, 

"Der  Glanz,  der  Schrecken  ihrer  Zeit, 

"Zu  Heldengrosse,  Heldentod  geweiht — 

"Die  Strome  abgelenkt  um  Fiirsten  zu  begraben — 

"Wir  fragen  nicht  nach  der  versunk'nen  Pracht 

"Des  letzten  Hauptlings  in  der  letzten  Schlacht — 

"Nein — welche  Falle  sich  erhalten  haben?" 

Ich  schwieg,  mir  zittert  Herz  und  Knie; 

Das  Wort  vernahm  ich  nur:   "Profaner,  flieh! 

"Die  Psyche  faltet  ihre  gold'nen  Fliigel, 

"Materie,  stumpf  und  dumpf,  hat  dich  am  Ziigel.' 

Ich  sank  in's  Nichts,  da  hort'  ich  leises  Wehn — 

Und  sieh,  das  Seelchen  sah  ich  vor  mir  stehn  I 

Es  wachst  und  wachst,  wird  grenzenlos, 

Der  Menschheit  Seele,  schon  und  gross; 

Und  zeigt  mir  Regel,  Mass  und  Norm, 

Des  vollen  Lebens  Bliitenform. — 

Wie  durch  der  Weltgeschichte  Quadern 

Die  Sprachen  schlangeln  ihre  Silberadern. 

Der  Volker  Traum,  der  kiinft'ge  Bruderbund, 

1st  vorgeahnt,  entkeimt  auf  ihrem  Grund. 

Wie  sie  bewahrt  die  heil'gen  Zeichen, 

Darin  wir  kampfend,  fallend  siegen, 

Und  weit  zu  fernen,  macht'gen  Reichen 

Lasst  sie  die  Heroldsbanner  fliegen! — 

Und  vvenn  germanisch  ernster  Sinn 

Sich  still  und  klug  mit  ihr  beschaftigt, 

In  Forschung  sie  gewinnt  und  kraftigt — 

Mag  auch  die  Werkstatt  immerhin 

Gar  schlicht  und  baar  der  Zierde  sein — 

Sie  schliesset  doch  so  Psych'  also  Logos  ein ; 

Und  ist  uns  d'rum — dies  sei  kein  eitler  Ruhm — 

Des  besten  Strebens  Heiligtum. — 

C.   L.   NiCOLAY. 
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FRIEDRICH  ARMAND  STRUBBERG. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Exotic  Element  in  German  Fiction  before 

Struhberg. 

The  history  of  the  exotic  novel  in  German  Literature  still 
remains  to  be  written.  Such  a  history  would  certainly  not  begin 
with  Charles  Sealsfield  (Carl  Postl)  who  is  commonly  called  the 
father^  of  the  exotic  novel  in  Germany.  The  growth  of  the 
exotic  novel  has  been  a  slow  one  and  has  continued  during  many 
centuries.  Its  roots  consist  of  many  complicated  ramifications 
and  lie  deeply  embedded  in  that  peculiar  but  inherent  trait  in 
the  German  character  so  fittingly  termed  Der  Drang  in  die  Feme. 
A  love  for  the  exotic  and  an  adaptability  to  foreign  standards 
have  manifested  themselves  constantly  from  the  earliest  to  mod- 
ern times,  and  have  been  much  deplored  by  German  thinkers. 
An  Austrian  satirist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  so-called 
Sei fried  Helbling,^  took  it  upon  himself  to  lash  the  German  for 
his  servitude  to  foreign  manners.  This  same  trait  has  frequently 
and  for  long  periods  of   time   enslaved   German   literature  and 


'  This  appellation  was  probably  first  given  Sealsfield  by  Rudolf  Gottschall. 
See  his  Portrdts  und  Studien.  i.  Bd.  1870,  p.  386;  also  his  Deutsche  National- 
literatur  des  19.  Jhs.,  4.  Bd.  1872,  p.  788. 

=■  See  Seifried  Helbling.    Ed.  by  Hugo  Hildebrand  in  D.  N.  L.  Bd.  IX. 

(175) 
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made  it  dependent  now  upon  the  French  and  the  English,  now 
upon  the  Itahan  and  the  Spanish.^ 

The  first  great  channel  for  the  induction  of  the  exotic  ele- 
ment into  German  literature  was  that  of  the  Crusades.  "Through 
their  contact  with  the  East,"  writes  Robertson,  "the  Crusaders 
threw  open  a  new  world  to  the  European  imagination.  The 
strange  peoples  and  customs,  the  unfamiliar  plants  and  animals, 
the  rich  textures,  precious  stones,  and  fabulous  wealth  of  the 
Orient  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  western  mind,  and  a 
childish  delight  in  these  wonders  re-echoes  through  medieval 
poetry  until  long  after  the  classical  renaissance  in  Italy."  ^ 
The  first  Eastern  literature  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders 
was  the  Latin  version  of  an  Alexander  saga  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  from  the  French  Chanson  d'  Alexandre  by  the 
priest  Lamprecht  about  1140.  The  first  direct  embodiment  of 
such  Oriental  material,  however,  was  in  the  epics  of  Konig  Rother 
(ca.  1 1 60)  and  Herzog  Ernst  (ca.  11 80).  In  Graf  Rudolf  (ca. 
1 1 70),  a  Thuringian  poem.  Eastern  material  has  also  been 
employed.^  Further  mention  of  the  numberless  later  instances  in 
which  exotic  material  has  been  employed  throughout  the  pro- 
ductive Middle  High  German  period  of  German  literature  would 
be  out  of  place  here. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  another  exotic  element,  outside  of 
that  which  manifested  itself  in  literature  as  such,  made  itself 
felt  in  the  form  of  certain  works  on  travel.  In  1356  Sir  John 
Maundeville  had  written  his  famous  Travels  in  French.  The 
first  German  translation  probably  dates  from  1430.*^  Maunde- 
ville's  Travels  contain  more  fiction  than  truth.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, descriptions  of  travel  came  to  be  based  on  more  scientific 
observation  and  the  fictitious  took  a  less  significant  place.     In 


*Cf.  Wilhelm  Lindemann :  Geschichte  der  deutsch.  Lit.,  7.  Aufl.  1898,  p. 

874. 

*  See  John  G.  Robertson :  A  Hist,  of  Germ.  Ltt.   1902,  p.  51. 

'Cf.  Paul  Piper:  Die  Spielmannsdichtung.    D.  N.  L.  2.  Bd. 

"This  translation  was  in  Low  German.  A  High  German  translation  by 
Michael  Velser,  was  printed  in  Augsburg,  1481. 

Cf.  Aug.  Koberstein:  Geschichte  d.  deutsch.  Nationallit.  Lpz.  1872,  i. 
Bd.,  p.  414. 
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1534  Sebastian  Frank  published  his  Wclthuoch:  Spiegel  iind  bildt- 
niss  des  gaiitzen  erdbodens,  etc.,  in  Tubingen.  In  1544  Sebastian 
Miinster  (once  a  Franciscan  monk,  later  Professor  at  Basel) 
published  his  Cosmographia  Beschreibung  aller  lender,  etc.,  in 
Basel.  A  century  later,  in  1647,  appeared  Adam  Olearius'  Neite 
Orientalische  Reisebeschreibiing.  These  works  manifest  a  de- 
cided step  toward  the  emancipation  of  the  real  from  the  fabulous. 
Their  isolated  position,  however,  prevented  them  from  giving 
German  literature  a  direct  impulse  in  favor  of  the  exotic. 

The  second  great  channel  through  which  the  exotic  element 
actually  entered  German  literature,  and  more  particularly  the 
field  of  the  novel,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  romance  of 
roguery.  Mendoza's  picaresque  Lacarillo  de  Tonnes  (1554)  had 
been  translated  into  German  in  1617.  The  first  fruit  of  Mendoza's 
romance  in  Germany  was  Grimmelshausen's  Simplichis  Sini- 
plicissimus,  which  appeared  in  1669.  In  these  romances  the 
rogues  were  left  to  wander  through  various  foreign  countries, 
thus  affording  the  author  ample  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  exotic  material.  Parallel  with  the  romances  of  roguery  were 
the  romances  of  "gallant"  adventure.  Of  these  we  must  men- 
tion here  Philipp  von  Zesen's  Adriatische  Rosemimd  (1645), 
and  H.  A.  von  Ziegler's  Asiatische  Banise  (1688).  The  scene  of 
the  latter  is  laid  in  the  East  and  betrays  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  give  the  story  a  tropical  milieu. 

With  the  translation  of  Daniel  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 
(1719)  into  German  in  1720,  we  come  to  the  third  great  channel. 
This  translation  was  followed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  no 
less  than  sixty  Robinsonades  of  every  conceivable  nature.'^  Of 
all  these  Robinsonades  the  most  important  is  Insel  Felsenburg, 
written  by  J.  G.  Schnabel  and  published  between  1731  and  1743. 
The  hero,  dismayed  by  the  baleful  results  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  leaves  Germany  to  find  a  new  home  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try; he  is,  however,  shipwrecked  on  the  lonely  island  of  Felsen- 
burg  where    he    becomes    the    founder    of    a    modern    Utopia. 

'Cf.  August  Kippenberg:  Robinson  in  Deutschland  bis  sur  Insel  Felsen- 
burg.   Diss.  Hannover,  1892. 
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Whether  Defoe  had  any  "Tendenz"  motives  in  his  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  a  question  not  yet  definitely  answered.  It  remains  cer- 
tain that  some  of  its  imitations,  especially  Insel  Felsenbiirg,  were 
"Tendenz"  novels.  Robertson  thinks  they  "give  voice  for  the 
first  time  to  that  repugnance  to  civilisation  and  desire  for  a 
return  to  nature  which  Rousseau  made  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  European  thought."  ^  Through  the  great  number  of 
imitations  and  adaptations  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  among  which 
were  a  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  even  an  Amer- 
ican Robinson,  a  vast  amount  of  exotic  material  entered  German 
literature. 

Through  the  above-named  channels  the  exotic  element  made 
its  appearance  in  German  literature  prior  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  earlier  element  can  be  recognized  only  as  an  indirect 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  exotic  novel.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  three  forces  were  at  work  which  gave  the  exotic  novel 
a  direct  impact,  and  may  in  reality  be  considered  as  its  molding 
factors. 

The  first  of  these  forces  was  a  social  one,  and  is  to  be  found 
primarily  in  the  works  of  Rousseau,  whose  ideas  on  nature  as 
expressed  in  his  works  La  NouvcUe  Heldise  (1760),  Eniile 
(1762),  and  the  Contrat  social  (1762),  soon  made  themselves 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Their  influ- 
ence was  soon  at  work  in  Germany.  La  NouvcUe  Heldise  was 
translated  into  German  in  1761.  The  youthful  Wieland,  who 
had  already  turned  away  from  his  early  pietism,  fell  under  Rous- 
seau's sway,  and  published  in  1764  Der  Sieg  der  Natur  i'lbcr  die 
Schivdrmerey  oder  die  Abentheuer  des  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosalva. 
La  Nouvelle  Heldise  had  also  inspired  Goethe  in  his  Werther. 
The  nature  view  in  these  German  works  was  little  akin,  how- 
ever, to  that  objective  view  of  nature  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  French  works  following  in  the  wake  of  Rousseau's  teachings. 
In  1784  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (1737-1814),  who  from  his 
earliest   youth   had   entertained   the   project   of   establishing  a 


*  See  Robertson:  Hist,  of  Germ.  Lit.,  p.  231. 
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colony  on  some  island  in  the  South  Sea  after  the  fashion  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  wrote  his  Etudes  de  la  Nature  in  which  is  con- 
tained in  his  hterary  masterpiece  Paid  et  Virginie.  In  this  work 
the  author  gave  Rousseau's  nature  pedagogy  its  most  deHghtful 
literary  form.  Significant,  too,  is  the  exotic  element  in  the 
author's  minute  description  of  natural  objects  as  found  on  the 
Isle  de  France.  In  the  same  work  Paul  et  Virginie  is  followed 
by  the  less  significant  tale  La  Chaumiere  Indienne.  St.  Pierre's 
work  only  helped  to  exaggerate  that  worship  of  nature  and  that 
extravagant  admiration  for  man  in  his  primitive  state,  which 
was  then  so  fashionable.^  This  age,  in  which  sentiment  played 
so  large  a  p,art,  finally  found  the  object  for  its  afifections  in  the 
American  Indian.  The  cultivation  of  this  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  or  rather  the  American  Indian  a  la  Rousseau,  is  due 
largely  to  Ch.ateaubriand  (1768- 1848),  who  like  most  other 
young  men  of  the  times  shared  the  unbounded  admiration  for 
Rousseau.  He  was  big  with  the  theories  of  the  Contrat  Social 
and  sought  to  give  them  literary  form.  In  the  spring  of  1791 
Chateaubriand  came  to  America  where  he  seems  to  have  traveled 
extensively  and  even  dwelt  among  the  Indians. ^° 

In  the  life  and  manners  of  the  American  Indian  Chateau- 
briand found  the  material  for  his  contemplated  work.  For  the 
basis  of  it  he  took  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  the  Indians  of 
Louisiana  in  1727  against  the  Europeans  who  had  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  red  man,  and  the  massacre  of  the  colony  at 
Natchez.  His  work  Natchez  was  the  result.  Though  written 
before  1800  it  was  first  published  in  1826.  His  Atala  appeared 
in  1 801.    In  neither  of  these  works  does  Chateaubriand,  in  spite 


*  The  Etudes  de  la  Nature  appeared  in  German  as  Betrachtungen  uber 
die  Natur;  aus  cl.  Franzos.   2  Thle.  8.  Gorlitz,  1795,  96. 

'"The  extent  of  Chateaubriand's  travels  in  America  has  been  the  subject 
for  some  dispute. 

Cf.  Anonymous  Article:  The  Works  of  Chateaubriand  in  Amer.  Quart. 
Rev.  Dec.  1827,  p.  458  f. 

Cf.  also  Joseph  Bedier :  Chateaubriand  en  Amerique:  Verite  et  Fiction 
in  his  Etudes  Critiques.     Paris,  1903. 

J.  Schmidt  in  his  Gschte.  d.  Franc.  Lit.,  Lpz.,  1873,  P-  300,  says:  "Der 
Verfasser  selbst  hatte — freilich  nur  auf  VVochen — den  Einfall  gehabt,  Krieger 
eines  Indianerstammes  zu  werden  :  dem  Pesthauch  der  Civilization  soweit  als 
moglich  entflohen,  bis  hinein  in  die  bestiale  VVildheit !" 
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of  his  travels  in  America,  seeem  to  be  desirous  of  giving  an 
objective  picture  of  conditions  among  the  Indians  as  they  were. 
Of  course,  he  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  romanticist  and  in  Atala 
he  gives  his  romantic  spirit  unrestrained  freedom.  Under  his 
hands  the  sturdy  red  man  of  the  American  forests  became  a 
French  salon-Indian.  In  Atala  there  is  Httle  of  real  ethno- 
graphic value.  The  local  coloring  is  exaggerated  and  not  infre- 
quently false. ^^ 

The  works  of  Chateaubriand  were  largely  responsible  for 
that  romantic  attitude  toward  the  American  Indian,  and  the  wild, 
primitive  conditions  of  nature  round  about  him  which  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  ever  since.  Indirectly  they  were 
re-echoed  in  Germany  in  various  forms.  ^^  Among  the  most 
common  was  Johann  Gottfried  Seume's  ^^  (1763-1810)  famous 
poem  Der  Wilde}^ 

The  second  force,  also  external,  was  a  purely  literary  one, 
and  came  partly  with  the  introduction  of  Scott  into  Germany; 
partly  also  with  the  introduction  of  Cooper.  The  condition  of 
the  German  novel  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  rather  precarious  one.     To  quote  Barthel :   ".    .    .    die 


"  The  author  himself  seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
verity  of  his  American  descriptions,  for  in  a  later  preface  (1805)  to  Atala  et 
Rene  we  read :  "Quand  on  trouve  dans  un  auteur  une  circonstance  qui  ne  fait 
pas  beaute  en  elle-meme  et  qui  ne  sert  qu'a  donner  de  la  ressemblance  au  tab- 
leau, si  cet  auteur  a  d'ailleurs  montre  quelque  sens  commun,  il  seroit  assez 
naturel  de  supposer  qu'il  n'a  pas  invente  cette  circonstance  et  qu'il  n'a  fait  que 
rapporter  une  chose  reelle,  bien  qu'elle  ne  soit  pas  tres-commune.  Rien  n'em- 
peche  qu'on  ne  trouve  Atala  une  mechante  production,  mais  j'ose  dire  que  la 
nature  americaine  y  est  peinte  avec  la  plus  scrupuleuse  exactitude.  C'est  une 
justice  que.  lui  rendent  tons  les  voyageurs  qui  ont  visite  la  Louisiane  et  les 
Florides.Les  deux  traductions  angloises  A' Atala  sont  parvenuesen  Arnerique,  les 
papiers  publics  ont  annonce  en  outre,  une  troisieme  traduction  publiee  a  Phila- 
delphie  avec  succes.  Si  les  tableaux  de  cette  histoire  eussent  manque  de  verite, 
auroient-ils  reussi  chez  un  peuple  qui  pouvoit  dire  a  chaque  pas  :^  Ce  ne  sont 
pas  la  nos  fleuves,  nos  montagnes,  nos  forets.  Atala  est  retournee  au  desert 
et  il  semble  que  sa  patrie  I'ait  reconnue  pour  veritable  enfant  de  la  solitude." 

"^^ Atala  appeared  in  German  in  the  same  year  of  its  publication.  Atala. 
Aus  dem  Franzdsischen  v.  K.  F.  Cramer.    8.  Leipzig,  1801. 

"  Seume  had  been  kidnapped  by  Hessian  recruiting-officers  while  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  and  dragged  to  America  where  he  was  forced  to  fight  against 
the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  independence  from  England. 

"  For  various  other  sporadic  poetic  idealizations  of  the  American  Indian 
before  Der  Wilde  of  Seume,  see  The  Influence  of  the  American  Revolution 
upon  German  Literature,  by  J.  T.  Hatfield  and  E.  Hochbaum  in  Americana 
Germanica.    Vol.  3. 
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poetischen  Stoffe  waren  durch  iinsere  Heroen  der  Literatur  in 
gewissem  Sinne  erschopft.  Goethe  hatte  das  innere  Gemiitsleben 
des  Menschen,  vorziiglich  in  seinem  Zwiespalte,  dargestellt; 
Schiller  dagegen  hatte  das  bewegte  Leben  der  Weltgeschichte, 
verklart  durch  die  Idee  der  politischen  und  menschlichen  Frei- 
heit,  zur  Darstellung  gebracht.  So  lag  eine  ganze  Welt  poeti- 
schen Gehalts  fertig.  Wo  nun  neue  Stoffe  hernehmen?"^''  The 
answer  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  into  Germany. 

In  the  yt^ar  181 5  German  translations  of  Scott  were  pub- 
lished. Up  to  1830  the  works  of  Scott  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
manded the  literary  interest  of  Germany  almost  exclusively.^^ 
The  historical  novels  of  Scott  and  their  many  imitations  in  Ger- 
many must  concern  us  here  for  several  reasons :  First,  Scott  was 
an  advocate  of  truthful  and  minute  description.  He  taught  the 
Germans  to  take  an  interest  in  their  past,  and  describe  that  past 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  reality  that  the  study  of  antiquity  then 
permitted.  Through  this  lesson  the  Germans  also  directed  their 
attention  more  closely  to  the  present.^'''  This  was  a  decided  step 
toward  that  realism,  which  found  one  of  its  chief  exponents  in 
the  exotic  novel.  Secondly,  Scott  introduced  into  his  works  all 
classes  of  society ;  especially  did  he  love  to  introduce  the  peasant, 
with  his  healthy  and  often  rather  gruff  humor,  with  his  man- 
ners, customs,  and  superstitions.  The  peasant  had  hitherto 
played  a  very  insignificant  role  in  the  novel.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  into  German  fiction  was  made  the  first 
step  toward  the  realization  of  the  "Nebeneinander"  novel,  of 
which  the  exotic  novel  must  be  considered  a  phase. 

The  appearance  of  Cooper's  novels,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Leatherstocking  Tales,  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe  to 
America.     Cooper's  works  were  being  translated  into  German 


"  See  K.  Barthel's  Vorlesungen  uber  die  deutsch.  Nationallit.  der  Neu- 
zeii,  p.  2  f. 

"  Cf.  H.  Mielke :  Der  deutsche  Roman,  p.  9. 

"See  Mielke:  Der  deutsche  Roman,  p.  98:  "Der  historische  Roman  Wal- 
ter Scotts  fiihrte  die  romantischen  Geister  aiis  ihrer  idj-liischen  oder  diisteren 
Traumwelt  der  Wirklichkeit  und  ihrer  Poesie  naher." 
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constantly  since  1826.^^  The  peculiar  nature  of  Cooper's  material 
prohibited  his  imitators  from  transplanting  their  imitations  into 
German  soil  as  Alexis  had  done  with  the  works  of  Scott.  Con- 
sequently a  number  of  writers  appeared  who  initiated  Cooper 
bodily;  others,  however,  had  themselves  been  in  America  and 
wrote  from  personal  experience,  though  they  also  owed  much  to 
Cooper.  These  writers  will  receive  attention  further  on.  In  the 
works  of  Cooper,  then,  we  must  recognize  the  most  potent  of 
those  literary  forces,  which  led  to  the  dependence  of  the  German 
exotic  novel  in  so  large  a  measure  upon  America. 

The  third  force  was  a  political  one  and  came  with  the  move- 
ment known  as  ''Young  German."  The  Wars  of  Liberation 
had  left  little  hope  for  a  united  Fatherland  in  the  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man patriot.  That  little  hope  had  been  extinguished  wholly  by 
the  "Deutscher  Bund"  of  181 4.  Napoleon,  rather  cosmopolitan 
in  his  tastes,  had  showed  little  respect  for  boundaries.  National 
consciousness  among  the  Germans  was  again  losing  ground.  The 
young  students  of  Hegelian  philosophy  were  entertaining  beauti- 
ful day-dreams  of  a  "world  republic,"  when  the  July  Revolution 
broke  forth  and  spread  its  ferment  beyond  the  mere  literary 
agitators.  The  Young  Germans  were  prostituting  literature  to 
politics.  Little  of  permanent  value  was  produced  in  the  novel 
which  did  not  have  a  direct  political  end. 

The  discontent  of  the  times  reached  a  hysterical  climax  in 
Ernst  Willkomm's  novel  Der  Eiiropamiide  (1838).  As  a  novel 
it  possesses  little  value.  Its  characters  are  personifications  of 
ideas  rather  than  living  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  lyrical,  too,  rather 
than  epical.  Here  it  is  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  directs  the  dis- 
content and  yearnings  for  a  better  state  toward  America.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  ends  with  a  very  significant  prophecy,  in 
which  the  interesting  idea  of  a  German  America  is  entertained : 
"Dann,  Raimund,  denke  ich  zuriick  in  hohem,  heiligen  Schmerz 
an  meine  Mutterwelt,  die  ich  fliehen  musste,  um  ein  Mensch  zu 
bleiben,  und  greife  zur  Feder,  die  ich  dem  Schweif  des  Flamingo 
entreise,  und  schreibe  die  Schmerzen  Europa's,  decke  auf  seine 


"The  writer  expects  to  publish  a  work  on  Cooper  in  German  Literaturg 
in  the  near  future. 
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Gebrechen,  singe  seinen  Jammer  unci  heile  sein  Weh,  indem  ich 
seine  Kinder  zum  Bewusstsein  ilires  Ungliicks  bringe.  .  .  .  Ich  will 
Europa's  poetische  Liebe  verpflanzen  in  Amerika's  poetische  Ur- 
welt.  Da  soil  ein  Geschlecht  entstehen  mit  deutschem  Blut,  deut- 
scher  Ausdaiier,  deutschem  Gemiith  imd  detitscher  Glaubens- 
kraftigkeit,  das  sich  Leben  gesogen  hat  aiis  dem  unversiegbaren 
Born  der  Freiheit.  Hinter  mir  schon  seh'  ich  die  Leuchtfeuer 
der  Kiiste  versinken,  dimkel  schattet  die  Nacht  liber  dem  Meere, 
aber  der  Morgen  ziindet  an  einer  neuen  Kiiste  die  begriissenden 
Flammen  an.  Die  Apalachen  spriihen  im  Morgenroth  wie  Rie- 
senhelme  empor,  zum  Himmel  stiirmen  die  Zypressen  am  Missis- 
sippi, und  tragen  die  stolze  Frage  hinauf :  Ob  es  wohl  erlaubt  sei, 
auf  Erden  gottlich  frei  zu  sein  neben  Gott?" — The  second  part 
ends  with :  "Lebt  wohl  in  Europa !  Vom  Ufer  des  Mississippi 
schreib'  ich  Euch  wieder." 

Each  of  the  three  forces  enumerated,  the  social,  the  literary 
and  the  political,  remarkable  as  it  may  be,  pointed  westward 
toward  America.  They  had  joined  to  increase  the  German's  love 
for  and  interest  in  America.  "Das  neue  Land  der  blauen  Blume 
aber"  says  Mielke,  "hiess  Amerika,  da  der  weltbitrgerliche  Geist 
dieser  Epoche  sich  auf  das  engste  verwandt  mit  jenen  Gesinnun- 
gen  fiihlte,  die  jenseits  des  Ozeans  aufgesprossen  waren  und 
Freiheit  und  Demokratie  hiessen."^'^  America  became  the  Mecca 
for  the  weary  and  the  oppressed  of  all  classes.  With  the  year 
1 81 7  began  the  great  migrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
that  year  20,000  Germans  were  driven  by  hunger  to  the  shores 
of  America.-"  Between  1820-30  only  about  15,000  Germans 
emigrated."^  These  migrations  were  due  in  part  to  political 
oppression,  but  thev  were  fostered  partly  also  by  certain  works 
then  appearing  in  Germany,  which  presented  America  in  most 
glowing  and  irresistible  terms.  The  book  which  above  all  others 
prompted  emigration  on  a  large  scale  was  Gottfried  Duden's  Be- 
richt  iibcr  cine  Rcise  nach  den  westlichen  Staaten  N ord-Amcrikas 


"See  Der  dcutsche  Roman,  p.  171. 

""  Cf.  J.  Schmidt :  Gschtc.  d.  deutsch.  Lit.    5.  Bd.,  p.  271. 
"  Cf.  G.  Korner :  Das  deutsche  Element  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  p. 
432. 
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und  einen  mehrjahrigcn  Aiifenthalt  am  Missouri  in  den  Jahren 
1824,  1825,  1826,  1827,  in  Bc::iig  auf  Aiisivanderung  und  Uher- 
vblkerung,  etc.,  Bonn,  1829.  In  spite  of  other  works  such  as 
Ludwig  Gall's  Meine  Auswanderung  nach  den  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten  in  Nord-Amcrika,  im  Friihjahr  1819  n.nd  meine  Rikkkehr 
nach  der  Hciuiath  ini  Winter  1820.  Trier,  1822,  presenting  in 
the  most  pessimistic  manner  the  darker  sides 'of  life  in  America, 
the  effects  of  Duden's  work  seem  to  have  suffered  no  neutraliza- 
tion. Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  emi- 
grants sprang  up  everywhere.  Members  of  every  class  of  society 
were  registered.  The  uprisings  in  1832  and  1833,  as  a  result  of 
the  "Bundestags  Ordonnanzen"  of  1831  increased  emigration. 
Between  1831-40  the  number  of  emigrants  rose  to  almost 
150,000.--  America  had  become  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
all  nations.  The  intermingling  of  various  nationalities,  as  it 
occurred  in  America,  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  "Weltliteratur"^^  at  which 
Goethe  had  hinted  could  have  been  realized,  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  no  other  era  was  the  time 
for  such  a  "Weltliteratur"  so  opportune  as  then.  Never  had 
nations  been  so  closely  united,  nor  individuals  stood  within  such 
close  communication.  It  was  the  era  that  introduced  steam  and 
through  it  opened  up  possibilities  before  undreamed.  The  steam- 
boat and  the  locomotive  were  not  only  to  revolutionize  com- 
merce, but  through  them  literature,  and  especially  the  novel, 
was  to  take  on  new  life.  Spielhagen's  pregnant  essay  Die  epische 
Dichtnng  iinter  dem  wechseinden  Zeichen  des  Verkehrs,  though 
written  many  years  later,  applies  here.  In  it  he  says :  "Aber 
nicht  allein  bei  den  grossen  Fragen  der  Menschheit,  in  deren  Be- 
antwortung  sich  die  vorgeschrittenen  Geister  zu  alien  Zeiten  be- 
gegneten,  zeigt  die  moderne  Epik  in  ihren  sammtlichen  Erzeug- 
nissen  eine  sich  immer  steigende  Konvergenz;  auch  in  dem 
Kleinkram  der  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  iiber  die  eine  Verstandi- 
gung  noch  viel  schwieriger  ist,  gleicht  der  Weltverkehr  die  tren- 


*Cf.  G.  Korner :  D.  deutsche  Element,  etc.,  p.  432. 

^  a.  Goethe's  Werke.    Cotta'sche  Ausg.  (Goedeke).    18.  Bd.,  pp.  64-66. 
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nenden  Unterschiede  immer  mehr  aus.  .  .  .  Die  odysseeische 
Kenntniss  fremder  Lander,  Stadte  und  Sitten,  die  im  vorigen 
Jahrhnndert  noch  als  Privileg  verhaltnissmassig  Weniger,  be- 
sonders  Wohlsituirter  war,  verschaffen  sich  heute  Tausende  und 
Tausende  mit  dem  Aufwand  oft  recht  bescheidener  Mittel ;  der 
Handwerker  von  heute  weiss,  wenn  nicht  durch  Autopsie,  vermit- 
telt  durch  sozialdemokratische  und  andere  Kongresse,  so  durch 
die  Lektiire  der  Zeitungen  mehr  von  den  okonomischen  und  sitt- 
lichen  Zustanden  der  anderen  Nationen  als  vormals  so  mancher 
Gelehrte.  Kann  es  uns  da  Wunder  nehmen,  wenn  der  Roman, 
das  Spiegelbild  des  Lebens,  eine  international  Physiognomie  ge- 
winnt?  .  .  .  Und  ganz  gewiss  ist  es  doch  eine  unabweisliche 
Konsequenz  des  Verkehres  von  heute,  dass  seine  Mittel  .  .  . 
ihren  Verfassern  eine  Welt  friiher  nicht  gekannter  Anregungen 
bieten,  Kombinationen  ermoglichen."^* 

The  state  of  affairs  was  a  most  remarkable  one  but  more 
remarkable  still  was  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of 
"Young  Germany."  There  in  America  lay  a  vast  amount  of 
material  untouched,  a  splendid  and  absolutely  fresh  apparatus  for 
the  German  novelist.  Goethe,  always  a  pioneer,  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  great  source  for  literary  material  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. We  may  be  assured  that  it  was  only  the  advanced  age 
of  the  sage  of  Weimar,  which  prevented  him  from  himself 
employing  such  material.  Under  the  title  Stoff  und  Gehalt,  zur 
Bearheitung  vorgeschlagen,^^  dated  1827,  the  poet  makes  some 
very  interesting  suggestions  for  treating  American  material. 
But  Goethe's  advice  to  the  young  writers  of  his  old  age  as  to  the 
employment  of  such  material  remained  unheeded,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  none  of  the  literary  men  to  whom  it  was  directed  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  such  material.  The  exotic  novel  has 
shown  itself  to  be  peculiarly  the  product  of  the  literary  wanderer, 
who,  feeling  himself  too  circumscribed  by  national  boundaries, 
prefers  to  be  a  cosmopolitan. 

Such  a  wanderer  was  Carl  Postl,  born  in  the  Austrian  village 
of  Poppitz  in   1793.     Carl  Postl  early  entered  upon  a  church 


"  See  Die  Zukunft,  17.  Bd.,  1896,  p.  172  f. 

"'See  Goethe's  JVerke.    Cotta'sche  Ausg.  (Goedeke).    18.  Bd.,  p.  261  f. 
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career.  In  1813  he  entered  the  "Kreuzherrenstift,"  in  Prague 
as  a  novice  and  in  18 14  was  dedicated  to  the  priesthood.  After 
a  number  of  years,  the  quiet  and  confinement  of  the  monastery 
became  too  oppressive  to  the  young  monk.  In  the  spring  of  1823 
Postl  fled  from  the  monastery  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
landed  in  New  Orleans.  In  America  and  to  the  world  at  large 
he  was  henceforth  Charles  Sealsfield.^®  Between  the  years  1823 
and  1832  Sealsfield  lived  at  various  times  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  London,  and  Paris.  The  larger  part  of  this  period  was, 
however,  spent  in  the  two  first-named  countries.  During  his 
sojourns  there  he  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  and  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
phases  of  their  activities.  He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  insisted  on  remainng  so  through  all  his  later  years  in 
Europe.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  America  that  he  first  con- 
ceived those  plans  through  which  he  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  German  novel.  Instead  of  having  a  single  char- 
acter, he  desired  to  operate  with  a  whole  people  as  his  hero;  its 
public  and  private  life,  social,  political,  and  religious,  the  clash 
and  conflict  of  the  various  cultures  and  nationalities  represented, 
were  all  to  be  depicted.^^  It  was  a  large  program,  and  one  which 
demanded  a  man  who  was  not  confined  or  hampered  by  petty 
national  prejudices.  It  demanded  a  cosmopolitan,  who  stood 
above  and  could  gaze  down  upon  the  mad  racial  confusion  in  the 
New  World  with  an  objective  eye.  Charles  Sealsfield,  a  native 
of  Austria,  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  author 
who  wrote  in  French,  German,  and  English,  was  certainly  such  a 
cosmopolitan.  German  literature  claims  him  only  for  the  reason 
that  he  chose  to  write  most  of  his  work  in  the  German  language. 
By  him  the  exotic  threads  were  finally  gathered  up  and  given  a 
distinct  literary  forni. 

The  exotic  novel,  as  a  distinct  genre,  one  whose  scene  is  laid 
outside  the  country  in  whose  language  it  is  written,  one  which 
brings  together  various  nationalities,  carefully  delineating  their 


"Cf.  A.  B.  Faust:  Charles  Sealsfield,  der  Dichter  beider  Hemispharen. 

1897. 

*•  Cf.  Brockhaus'  Conversationslexikon.     Sealsfield:  Selbstbiographie. 
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ethnographic  distinctions  and  endeavoring  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  of  that  country  chosen  for  its  scene  of  action, 
which  considers  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  first  received  shape  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  Sealsfield. 

The  exotic  novel  must  in  a  sense  be  considered  as  an  out- 
grovv^th  of  the  historical  novel.  It  not  infrequently  hovers 
between  the  historical  novel  and  the  modern  "Zeitroman."  Like 
Scott,  Sealsfield  frequently  employed  material,  which  lay  beyond 
the  experience  of  his  own  generation,  but  yet  within  the  memory 
of  man.^^  The  exotic  novel  links  hands  with  the  past  and  the 
present.  It  developed  along  with  the  "Zeitroman"  of  Gutzkow, 
Freytag,  and  Spielhagen,  and  may  be  considered  a  phase  of  the 
same.^^  Even  more  than  the  "Zeitroman"  it  was  instrumental 
in  hastening  literary  activity  toward  that  realism  which  prevails 
in  the  novel  of  today. ^^  Sealsfield  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  created  a  new  form  of  novelistic  literature  but  seems  to  have 
disclaimed  any  value  for  his  works  beyond  the  immediate  time 
in  which  they  were  read.  He  desired  no  new  editions  of  his 
works.  When  they  were  published  first,  their  realistic  accounts 
of  American  life  were  true.  In  a  land  where  conditions  were 
subject  to  such  rapid  changes,  however,  further  editions  would 
be  out  of  place.  In  America,  it  appeared  to  him,  people  cared  no 
longer  about  history;  they  lived  only  in  the  present.^^ 

For  us  of  today  it  is  in  just  this  historical  value  that  the 
significance  of  the  exotic  novel  lies.  This  significance  was  already 
apparent  to  a  publisher  of  Sealsfield's  who  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Cajiitenbuch  in  1841  has  occasion  to  remark: 


'"  Cf.  Sealsfield's  Der  Legitime  und  die  Republikaner.    1833. 

Also  Der  Virey  und  die  Aristokraten,  oder  Mexiko  im  Jahre  1812.    1834. 

"  Cf.  Faust's  Charles  Sealsfield,  p.  19. 

^  Sealsfield  remarked  to  Kertbenny :  "Ein  gut  Teil  daher  der  Uberra- 
schung  und  Fascinierung,  den  meine  Romane  hervorbrachten,  ist  weniger 
meiner  individuellen  Begabung  zuzuschreiben,  als  dem  Vorteile  fiir  mich,  dass 
ich  als  erster  ein  derart  bestimmtes  Romangenre  in  die  deutsche  Literatur 
einfiihrte,  so  ungeniert  gleich  auf  diesem  Terrain  stehend,  als  ware  es  das 
langstgewohnte  auch  Deutschlands.  Dies  Genre  aber  heisst :  die  Realitat, 
jedoch  durch  tiefangelegte,  psychologische  Probleme  zu  kiinstlerischem  In- 
teresse  daran,  gesteigert." 

See  Erinnerungen  an  Charles  Sealsfield,  von  K.  M.  Kertbenny,  1864,  p. 
78  f. 

"  See  Gottschall's  Portrdts  und  Studien.    i.  Bd.,  p.  386. 
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"Sie  erinnern  sich,  class  cler  Verfasser  es  sich — zwar  nicht  zur 
Aufgabe  gemacht  hat,  .  .  .  aber  doch  den  Beruf  in  sich  zu  fiih- 
len  scheint,  die  Zcitgcschichte  iind  ihre  wichtigeren  Momente  in 
lebendigen  plastischen  Bildern  der  Welt  darzustellen.  .  .  .  Zwar 
wi'mschen  wir  die  Erwartung  des  Lesers  keinerdings  zu  hoch  zu 
spannen;  aber  so  viel  diirfen  wir  doch  getrost  sagen,  dass,  ob- 
wohl  dieses  Buch  keine  Pratension  auf  eigentlich  geschichtlichen 
Werth  erhebt,  der  tiefer  Blickende  doch  bald  finden  diirfte,  wie 
der  dichterischen  Hiille  etwas  sehr  wesentlich  Geschichtliches  zu 
Grunde  liege." — 

Sealsfield  was  the  first  to  carefully  portray  American  life  in 
its  diverse  forms  as  it  existed  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Herein  lies  Sealsfield's  legacy  to  America. 
Sealsfield  has  photographed,  as  it  were,  a  period  in  American 
history,  which  as  to  realistic  detail  would  have  been  largely  lost 
to  us.  Our  own  American  novelists  have,  to  be  sure,  treated 
separate  phases  of  our  varied  American  life:  Hawthorne  has 
preserved  for  us  the  Puritan ;  Bret  Harte  has  given  the  Chinaman 
a  place  in  our  literature;  and  George  Cable  the  Creoles  of  Louisi- 
ana. However  none  of  these  have  aimed  at  painting  us  on  a 
large  canvass  a  picture  of  American  life  at  some  period  in  the 
totality  of  that  period.  "The  blunt,  raw  differences  between 
conflicting  orders  of  civilization,"  writes  Lida  von  Krockow, 
"have  never  been  depicted  by  any  considerable  school  of  American 
novelists,  however  surprising  the  fact  must  appear,  when  one 
considers  the  history  and  conglomerate  population  of  America."  ^^ 
To  depict  such  conflicting  orders  as  he  saw  them  in  America  was 
the  program  Sealsfield  undertook.  A  discussion  of  his  works 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  Sealsfield  has  fortunately  received 
careful  attention  and  is  still  engaging  the  attention  of  scholars 
today.^^ 

Sealsfield  was  succeeded  by  a  group  of  writers  of  the  exotic 
novel  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  Under  their  hands  the 
exotic  novel  began  to  assume  other  proportions.     It  no  longer 


**  See  American  Characters  in  Germ.  Lit.;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec,  li 
•*Cf.  Faust's  Charles  Sealsfield.    Weimar,  1897. 
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confined  itself  to  America.  The  greater  number  of  Sealsfield's 
immediate  successors  did  identify  themselves  strictly  with 
America.  Some  of  them  have  received  a  casual  line  in  the  works 
of  a  few  of  our  literary  historians,  others  have  not  even  fared 
so  well.  Today,  however,  when  American  historians  are  slowly 
beginning  to  analyze  the  cultural  warp  and  woof  that  has  entered 
into  the  texture  of  our  modern  American  culture,  these  men  and 
their  works  must  engage  our  attention  more  specifically.  They 
are  by  no  means  mere  followers  of  Sealsfield.  They  had  nearly 
all  traveled  in  America  and  continued  on  the  paths  of  realism 
opened  by  Sealsfield,  but  quite  independently  and  in  some 
Jnstances  totally  unaware  of  each  other.  Their  importance, 
especially  for  the  American,  lies  first  in  the  fact  that  they  por- 
trayed in  their  works  various  communities  during  various  periods 
in  our  cultural  history ;  secondly,  and  more  especially,  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  followed  the  course  of  German  emigration  to  the 
Western  Continent,  portraying  the  life  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
German  in  gaining  a  foothold  among  the  Americans  in  the  East 
as  well  as  on  the  extreme  frontier  and  among  the  Indians  in  the 
West,  and  described  for  us  the  fusing  processes  of  the  German 
with  the  other  racial  ingredients  in  the  great  crucible  of  American 
society. 

The  chief  representatives  of  this  group  are  Gerstarcker,  Rup- 
pius,  Mollhausen,  and  Strubberg.  Sealsfield  (1793- 1864) 
has  depicted  Mexico  and  Texas  in  the  periods  of  18 12- 13, 
and  of  1835;  he  gives  much  attention  also  to  planter  life  in 
Louisiana.  Friedrich  Gerstacker  (1816-72)  portrayed  life  in 
Mexico  in  the  sixties,  during  the  time  of  Maximilian.  Otto 
Ruppius  (1819-64)  had  become  perhaps  the  most  popular  writer 
of  this  group  through  his  Pedlar  (1857)  and  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  Das  Vermdchtnis  des  Pedlars  (1859),  which  give  the 
experiences  of  a  young  German  in  America.  Baldwin  Moll- 
hausen (1825-1905)  has  associated  himself  with  the  territory  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Plateau  of  New  Mexico,  where  he 
had  been  in  the  fifties.  Armand,  pseudonym  for  Friedrich 
Armand  Strubberg  (1806- 1889)  has  more  especially  identified 
himself  with  Mexico  and  Texas  in  the  forties.     It  is  the  last- 
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named  author,  who  by  virtue  of  the  wealth  of  ethnographic  detail 
in  his  works,  and  the  splendor  of  his  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  of  plants,  and  animals,  stands  second  to  Sealsfield  only. 
Through  him  the  life  of  the  Indians  in  Texas  in  the  thirties  and 
forties,  the  beauties  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  lonely  grandeur 
of  the  prairies,  the  early  Germans  in  Texas,  and  especially  the 
endeavors  of  the  "Mainzer  Adelsverein"  toward  colonization, 
together  with  the  intense  sufferings  and  hardships  of  these  early 
German  colonists,  first  received  adequate  treatment  in  literature. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  just  this  writer  who,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  has  been  most  neglected  by  literary  historians.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  following  monograph  to  the  life  and  work  of  Fried- 
rich  Armand  Strubberg  therefore  needs  no  further  justification. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Biography^  of  Strubberg. 
Friedrich  Armand  Strubberg,  born  in  Kassel  on  March  i8, 
1806,"  was  the  son  of  Heinrich  Friedrich  Strubberg,  who  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Landgrave  Friedrich  I  of  Hessen,  after- 
wards King  of  Sweden.  Landgrave  Friedrich  I  (b.  April  28, 
1676)  had  in  17 17  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the 


'The  chief  sources  for  a  biography  of  Strubberg  are  the  following: 

1  Otfrid  Mylius  (pseudonym  for  Karl  Miiller,  the  novelist)  :  F.  A. 
Strubberg  {Armand),  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Nr.  228,  2.  Blatt,  18.  Aug.    1889. 

2  W  Bennecke:  Aus  Armand's  Leben.  Hessenland,  Zeitschrtft  fur 
hessijche'  Geschichte  und  Literatur.  Nr.  9,  Kassel,  2.  Mai,  1889;  ibid.,  Nr. 
10,  Kassel,  16.  Mai,  1889.  .       ^  ,      „.  .. 

3.  Ludwig  Frankel:  Strubberg,  F.  A.    Allgememe  Deutsche  Btorgaphie. 

4.  Georg  Wolff:  Altes  und  Neues  uber  Armand- Strubberg.  Hessenland. 
Nr.  24,  1911.  ,    ,  „  , 

5  C  Neuber:  Frederic  Armand  Strubberg.  Vortrag,  gehalten  am  21.  l^eb. 
im  hessischen  Geschichtsverein.  Neue  Casseler  Zeitung.  Cassel,  Donnerstag, 
d.  24.  Feb.,  und  Freitag,  d.  25.  Feb.,  1910.  . 

6  Carl  Heinz  Hill :  Friedrich  August  Strubberg.  Zu  setnem  hundertsten 
Gebu'rtstage.     Die    Heimstati.     Beilage  zur  Gelnhduser  Zeitung.     Nr.  3.     i. 

Marz,  1907.  ,       ,      .,  ,    •  r   *u 

7.  Letters  in  the  possession  of  the  Thorbecke  family,  relatives  ot  the 
author  in  Mannheim. 

8.  Autobiographical  material  in  Strubberg's  works. 

9.  Personal  recollections  gathered  from  friends  of  the  author. 

'The  date  of  Strubberg's  birth  has  been  subject  to  frequent  error.  Franz 
Bornmuller's  Biographisches  Schriftstellerlexikon  der  Gegemvart,  Lpz.  i8«2; 
Briimmer's  Lexikon  der  deutschen  Dichter  und  Prosaisten  des  19.  Jahrhun- 
derts  Lpz.,  1901 :  Heinrichsen's  Das  literarische  Deutschland,  Berlin,  1891-92; 
Ludwig  Frankel  in  the  A.  D.  B.;  and  the  lexika  of  Meyer  and  Brockhaus, 
all  give  the  date  of  his  birth  as  May  18,  1808.  ,  ,      ,  .  a 

On  a  little  note,  however,  which  was  written  by  the  author  s  mother,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Frau  Inspektor  Lenkmann  of  Kassel,  we  [ead : 

Unser  lieber  Fritz  ist  gebohren  d.  i8ten  Marz,  1806,  abends  urn  halb  olte. 
D.  2ten  Marz  1807  lief  er  allein.    D.  20ten  Juni  wurden  ihm  die  Schutzboken 

Further  proof  is  the  inscription  in  the  Kirchenbuch  der  Oberneustddter 
fran^osischen  Gemeinde,  Kassel:  Geboren  18.  Marz,  1806.  Frederic  Armand, 
Sohn  des  Kauf-  und   Handelmanns   Henri   Frederic   Strubberg— Elise   Mar- 

ville,  getauft  13.  April,  1806.  .       ^  .  a      •,      o^    •     1    1  . 

The  Casseler  Policey-  und  Commercien-Zeitung,  21.  April,  1806,  includes 
among  those  baptized  from  April  9-15.  1806,  in  the  Oberneustadter  franzosi- 
schen  Gemeinde,  Frederic  Armand,  Sohn  des  Kauf-  und  Handelmanns  Henn 
Frederic  Strubberg.  ,       1  _ 

Accordingly  Armand,  which  Strubberg  employed  as  his  nom  de  plume, 
is  not  an  assumed,  but  a  baptismal  name.  The  form  Friedrich  August  Strub- 
berg, which  occasionally  appears,  is  therefore  not  warranted. 

(191) 
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widow  of  the  Dutch  general,  Count  Wilmsdorf-Brevendorf, 
which  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1720,  when  the  Landgrave  mar- 
ried the  Queen  of  Sweden  and  himself  ascended  the  Swedish 
throne.  Of  the  above  morganatic  marriage  was  born  one 
daughter,  Anna  Amalie,  who  married  Christian  Heinrich  Strub- 
berg  (councillor  of  the  board  of  domains  in  Cleve)^  in  1741. 
Of  this  marriage  was  born  Friedrich  Rudolph  Strubberg  (later 
Kommercienrat  in  Emmerich).  The  latter  married  Emilie  Cor- 
desse.  At  the  birth  of  their  son  Heinrich  Friedrich  in  1762  the 
parents  resided  in  Holland.  Heinrich  Friedrich,  the  father  of 
our  author,  however,  had  later  come  to  Kassel  at  the  instance 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Andries  Hendrik  Thorbecke,  a  tobacco 
merchant  in  Kassel,  who  had  participated  in  the  endeavors  to 
rescue  the  treasures  of  the  electoral  house  of  Hessen  from  the 
French  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland.^  Heinrich  Friedrich 
Strubberg  developed  in  time  an  extensive  tobacco  trade  and 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  citizens  in  old 
Kassel.  In  1804  he  had  married  the  talented  Frederique  Elise 
Marville,  daughter  of  Armand  Frangois  Marville,  Kanzleiregis- 
trator  to  Landgrave  Friedrich  H.^  At  the  time  of  the  author's 
birth,  the  parents  occupied  what  was  in  those  days  considered  a 
palatial  residence  situated  on  Oberkonigstrasse  near  the  Royal 
Palace.^  Adjoining  the  residence  was  a  beautiful  garden  with 
a  greenhouse  whose  rare  plants  even  attracted  the  Landgrave  to 
visit  the  Strubbergs  personally. 

Heinrich  Friedrich  Strubberg's  wealth,  his  position  as  one 
of  the  foremost  tobacco  merchants  in  Germany,  the  aristocratic 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  household,  and  not  least  his 


'Cf.  The  Strubberg  "Stammbaum"  in  the  possession  of  the  Thorbecke 
family  in  Mannheim. 

See  also  the  Strubberg  letters  in  the  Appendix  of  this  work. 

*Cf.  Zum  Stammbaum  der  Familie  Strubberg  in  Hessenland.  Nr.  4, 
1912. 

'  See  Die  Familie  Strubberg.  Von  Archivar  Dr.  Karl  Knetsch-Marburg, 
Hessenland.  Nr.  3,  1912. 

'  The  house  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Residenz- 
Cafe.  To  the  rear,  now  Wolfschlucht  12,  is  an  old  structure  which  was  for- 
merly the  tobacco  warehouse  of  the  Strubbergs.  It  has  been  transformed 
into  a  dwelling-house,  but  is  still  known  to  the  older  citizens  of  Kassel  as 
the  "Tabaksdose." 
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cultured  and  artistic  wife,  placed  the  family  among  the  most 
influential  in  Kassel.  The  Strubberg  home  was  the  gathering 
place  for  the  local  literary  coterie,  among  which  were  such  poets 
as  Dingelstedt  and  Ernst  Koch,  the  author  of  Pn>/j  Rosa 
Stramin.'^ 

Among  such  happy  and  stimulating  surroundings  Fritz 
Strubburg  spent  his  earliest  years.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
father  was  greatly  hampered  in  his  vast  business  enterprise  by  the 
Napoleonic  embargo,  his  son  was  given  the  best  instruction  that 
wealth  could  afford.  Nor  was  his  physical  education  neglected; 
especially  was  he  trained  to  ride  and  shoot,  accomplishments  which 
were  in  his  later  life  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  him.  But 
above  all  else,  the  untiring  activity,  the  energy,  and  integrity  of 
his  father,  were  the  factors  that  conduced  most  to  the  molding 
of  his  son's  strong  individuality. 

In  1822  Fritz  Strubberg,  then  an  alert,  well-knit  youth  of 
sixteen,  went  to  Bremen  and  entered  one  of  the  large  mercantile 
houses  there  as  an  unsalaried  clerk.  He  was  to  fit  himself 
for  a  business  career.  International  traffic  such  as  he  had  full 
opportunity  to  witness  and  know  intimately  in  this  old  sea-port 
town  only  enthused  him  the  more  and  determined  him  to  become 
a  merchant.  In  a  short  time  he  had  won  the  recognition  of  his 
employers  and  been  promoted  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
Strubberg  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  slender  youth  with  noble,  well- 
defined  features  and  fascinating  manners.  He  already  possessed 
that  chivalry  of  deportment  and  certain  justifiable  consciousness 
of  power  which  characterized  his  later  life. 

In  1826  Strubberg  had  won  the  affections  of  Antoinette,  the 
daughter  of  Johann  Gottfried  Sattler,  a  prominent  merchant  in 
Bremen.  A  cousin  of  the  young  lady,  who  himself  had  hoped  to 
win  her  hand,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  openly  sought  a  quarrel  with 
the  young  lover.  The  result  was  a  duel,  in  which  Strubberg  shot 
and  wounded  his  rival  to  such  a  degree  that  he  found  it  wisest 
to  flee.     And  whither?     To  the  German  youth  of  that  day  there 


'  Cf.  Jeanette  Bramer:  Aus  "Armand's'  Lebcn.   Hessenland,  1899.    S.  150, 
151- 
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could  be  only  one  answer:  America!  Strubberg  at  once 
embarked  on  a  vessel  thither.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
remained  in  America,  making  extensive  journeys  there  for  vari- 
ous mercantile  houses.  Strubberg  wove  most  of  the  episodes  of 
his  long  and  varied  life  in  America  into  his  novels.  Concerning 
this  first  stay  in  America  he  is  unfortunately  remarkably  silent. 
Very  little  can  therefore  be  said  of  this  period  of  his  life  with 
any  degree  of  definiteness.  These  few  verses  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  his  novel  Bis  in  die  Wildniss: 

"Selbst  sollst  den   Schutz  du  deiner  Ehre  geben. 
Doch  dazu  musst  ein  guter   Schutz  du  sein, 
Wirfst  in  die   Schaal'   du  dann  dein  eigen  Leben 
Gehoret  jedes  andre  Leben  dein!" — 

possibly  refer  to  the  duel  in  Bremen.  In  the  same  Strub- 
berg lets  the  hero  Armand  (the  author  himself),  who  is  mak- 
ing a  journey  to  America,  pass  a  few  remarks  concerning  a 
previous  visit :  "Er  hatte  schon  friiher,  beinahe  noch  Knabe, 
eine  Reise  nach  Amerika  gemacht  und  dasselbe  von  Norden 
nach  Siiden  durchwandert  und  nun  wieder  eine  Reihe  von  Jah- 
ren  in  seiner  deutschen  Heimath  unter  den  Freunden  seiner  Ju- 
gend  verlebt."^  Of  the  same  visit  he  again  remarks:  ".  .  .  ich 
habe  eigentlich  nur  den  Norden  Amerika's  besucht  und  bin  nicht 
weiter  nach  Siiden  gekommen,  als  nach  Nord-Carolina."^  In  a 
later  work,  in  which  Strubberg  again  introduces  himself  as  Ar- 
mand, he  says:  "Es  war  im  Friihling  des  Jahres  1828,  als  die 
schlanke  amerikanische  Brigg,  Lady  Adams,  sich  auf  der  im  Son- 
nenlichte  spiegelnden  und  glanzenden  Chesapeake-Bai  hinauf- 
schaukelte  und  einen  einzelnen  Passagier,  einen  noch  sehr  jun- 
gen  Deutschen,  Namens  Armand,  der  neuen  Welt  zutrug."^" 

In  October,  1828,  he  visited  Niagara  Falls. ^^     His  impres- 


•  See  Armand's  Bis  in  die  Wildniss.    2.  Aufl.  1863,  p.  16. 

*Ibid,  p.  75. 

"  See  Armand's  Der  Kr'dsus  von  Philadelphia.  Weimar,  1895.  Vol.  II,  p. 
243- 

"This  visit  is  confirmed  by  a  photograph  of  a  sketch  of  Niagara  Falls, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Herrn  Franz  Beck,  Gelnhausen.  It  is  signed : — F.  A. 
Strubberg,  6.  Oktober,  1828. 
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sions  he  afterwards  used  to  good  purpose. ^^  Strubberg  had  pros- 
pered in  his  work  and  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a 
successful  career  in  America,  when  circumstances  in  his  father's 
business  affairs  led  him  to  return  to  Germany  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1829. 

The  extensive  business  of  Strubberg's  father,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  duty  which  the  many  petty  German  princi- 
palities at  that  time  selfishly  imposed  on  each  other,  was  grad- 
ually being  ruined.  Heinrich  Strubberg  had  built  up  his  business 
on  a  scale  that  demanded  the  patronage  of  all  Germany,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  high  duties  on  all  tobacco  products,  he  was 
dependent  for  his  sales  mainly  on  the  electoral  principality  of 
Hessen-Kassel,  and  these  sales  were  relatively  so  small  that  the 
invested  capital  could  no  longer  yield  the  necessary  dividends. 

Strubberg  therefore  remained  with  his  father  and  gave  him 
his  support  in  this  financial  crisis,  in  the  hoDe  that  the  German 
Embargo  Association,  which  was  about  to  be  organized,  would 
bring  relief.  The  next  seven  or  eight  years  were  devoted  to  his 
father's  business,  years  concerning  which  we  know  little.  Strub- 
berg appears  to  have  established  a  branch  to  his  father's  tobacco 
industry  in  the  near-by  town  of  Miinden.  Meanwhile  this  finan- 
cial crisis  had  apparently  no  effect  on  the  extravagant  mode  of 
life  the  Strubberg  family  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Concerning  the 
appearance  and  actions  of  our  author  during  these  years,  W. 
Bennecke,  a  personal  friend  of  Strubberg's,  has  left  us  a  few 
interesting  remarks:  "Strubberg's  Eltern  machten  in  Kassel  ein 
grosses  Haus  und  der  damals  in  voller  Jugendbliithe  sthende 
Fritz  erschien  als  der  verzogene  Liebling  des  Gliicks.  Es  wehte 
durch  jene  Zeit  noch  ein  romantischer  Zug,  und  man  scheute  sich 
nicht,  denselben  auch  im  Ausseren  zu  erkennen  zu  geben.  Der 
junge  Strubberg  besass  eine  gliihende  Phantasie,  eine  ausspre- 
chende  Personlichkeit  und  war  der  Sohn  eines  reichen  Kaufherrn, 
was  fehlte  ihm  also,  um  der  Lowe  des  Tages  zu  sein?  Noch  er- 
innerte  man  sich  seiner,  wie  er  iiber  den  Friedrichsplatz,  von  aus- 


"  See  Armand's  Der  Sprung  vom  Niagarafalle.    1864.    Vol.  II,  p.  205  f. 

Also  Armand's  Ralph  Norivood.    i860.    Vol.  IV,  p.  140  f. 

AJso  Armand's  Vornehm  und  Burgerlich  in  the  Krefelder  Zeitung,  1878. 
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erlesenen  Riiden  begleitet  im  phantastischen  Kostiim  d  la  Ab'dl- 
lino  zur  Jagd  aiiszog  und  die  Bewtinderung  der  Damen  erregte."^^ 
This  child  of  fortune  was  only  too  soon  to  face  the  bitter  realities 
of  life.  The  Strubbergs  were  incapable  of  placing  the  business 
on  a  sure  footing  again,  and  the  industry  passed  into  other  hands. 
Young  Strubberg  was  henceforth  obliged  to  depend  on  his  own 
resources.  His  adventurous  spirit  again  directed  his  attention 
to  the  New  World.  At  the  close  of  the  thirties  we  see  him  JDOund 
once  more  for  America,  where  he  hoped  no  doubt  to  realize  even 
his  fondest  dreams.  Practically  our  only  source  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  life  in  America  are  those  parts  of  his  works 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  recount  his  own  experiences. 

This  second  journey  to  America  Strubberg  has  described  in 
his  work  Bis  in  die  Wildniss,  the  hero  of  which  is  Armand,  under 
which  name  we  recognize  the  author  himself.  While  Strubberg 
has  no  doubt  permitted  himself  a  certain  literary  freedom,  the 
general  account  of  his  travels  as  outlined  in  this  work,  may  be 
considered  fairly  reliable.  Strubberg  appears  to  have  embarked 
at  Rotterdam  for  New  Orleans,  journeyed  thence  by  water  to 
Mobile  and  overland  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  a  short  rest  he 
proceeded  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Richmond, 
Virginia;  here  he  took  a  steamer  to  Baltimore,  and  then  jour- 
neyed by  rail  to  New  York,  where  he  became  a  commission  mer- 
chant for  European  houses.  While  New  York  was  apparently 
his  center,  he  seems  also  to  have  conducted  shipments  in  the  ports 
of  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  Havana. 

His  thorough  business  ability  soon  acquired  for  him  a  certain 
position  of  respect,  which  gave  him  entrance  to  superior  social 
circles.  In  New  York  Strubberg  became  engaged  to  a  young 
American  heiress,  but  again  met  a  bitter  opponent  in  the  person 
of  a  cousin,  who  endeavored  to  hinder  the  marriage  of  the  young 
lady  with  the  intention  of  himself  becoming  heir  to  her  estate.^"* 
The  outcome  was  a  pistol  duel  in  which   Strubberg  killed  the 


"W.  Bennecke:  Aus  Armand's  Leben  in  Hessenland.     Nr.  9,  Kassel,  2. 
Mai,  1889. 

"  Cf.  Otf rid  Mylius :  Kolnische  Zeitung,  18.  Aug.,  1889. 
See  also  Armand's  Bis  in  die  Wildniss.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  115  f. 
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cousin  and  was  obliged  to  leave  New  York  in  haste  in  order  to 
escape  legal  prosecution.  He  also  found  it  expedient  to  assume 
another  name.  In  Bis  in  die  Wildniss  the  name  is  Mr.  Frederik, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  already  assumed  that  name  under 
which  he  lived  many  years  on  the  Texan  frontier,  namely: 
Schubbert.  On  fleeing  from  New  York  Strubberg  went  by  rail 
to  Cincinnati  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh, 
arriving  in  Cincinnati  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day.  This 
episode  in  Strubberg's  life  so  like  that  which  he  had  suffered  in 
Germany  in  his  earlier  years,  seems  to  have  embittered  him 
against  society,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  happiness  on  the  extreme 
frontier,  where  culture  and  an  unnatural  civilization  had  not  yet 
made  their  blighting  inroads.  The  thought  that  genuine  happi- 
ness can  only  exist  away  from  the  complicated  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life,  and  the  Rousseauian  idea  that  life  is  at  its  best  when 
nearest  to  nature,  had  taken  firm  root  in  his  mind  and  can  be 
traced  through  most  of  his  works.  "J^-"  says  Armand,  wearied 
by  misfortunes,  and  longing  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  frontier 
life,  "alter  treuer  Freund,  ich  gehe  da  hin,  wo  sie  mich  wohl  nicht 
storen  werden."  "Doch  nicht  nach  Europa  zuriick?"  "Nein,  nicht 
aus  dem  Regen  in  die  Traufe;  ich  bin  es  miide,  Rody,  wie  ein 
Ball  von  dem  Schicksal  herum  geworfen  zu  werden,  .  .  ."^^ 

With  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  place  for  settlement  in 
Texas,  Strubberg  boarded  a  vessel  at  Cincinnati  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  short  distance  from  Louisville,  the  steamer,  through  an 
accident,  sank,  but  Strubberg  after  some  difficulty,  succeeded 
with  others  in  reaching  the  shore.  Later  the  vessel  was  raised 
and  he  regained  his  possessions,  but  their  condition  was  such  that 
he  was  obliged  to  equip  himself  anew  for  further  travel- 
While  Strubberg  was  delayed  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  German  Professor  in  the  Medical  School 
of  that  place,  who  took  an  interest  in  his  fellow  countryman. 
He  tried  to  persuade  Strubberg  to  remain  and  study  medicine. 
"Louisville,"  says  Strubberg,  "ist  eine  der  solidesten  Universitaten 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  und  namentlich  war  damals  als  die  medi- 


See  Armand's  Bis  in  die  Wildniss.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  127. 
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cinische  Faciiltat  besonders  gut  besetzt."^^  Strtibberg  thought 
a  knowledge  of  medicine  must  certainly  be  of  frequent  use  to 
him  in  his  prospective  remote  life.  He  allowed  himself  there- 
fore to  be  persuaded,  attended  the  medical  school  with  untiring 
zeal  for  two  years,  and  received  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. ^"^  He  now  went  to  Memphis  accompanied  by  a  bloodhound, 
which  was  to  be  for  many  years  his  tried  and  faithful  friend. 
Here  he  bought  a  fine  white  stallion,  the  "Schimmelhengst  Zaar," 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  role  in  several  of  his  novels.  This 
stallion  was  sired  by  one  of  the  six  Berber  stallions  presented  to 
President  Taylor  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  From  Memphis, 
Strubberg  journeyed  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  visited  the  English  Consul  Stamford  ^^  in  order  to  consult 
him  about  the  proposed  trip  to  the  West  of  Texas.  Returning 
to  Memphis  and  taking  possession  of  the  stallion,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  proceeded  westward.  Cutting  across  Arkansas 
by  w^ay  of  Little  Rock,  he  reached  the  border  town  of  Ultima 
Thule  (not  a  fictitious  name) ;  thence  he  proceeded  through  a 
section  of  Choctaw  Indian  land,  crossed  the  Red  River  and  now 
found  himself  on  Texan  territory.  After  several  days  the  small 
town  of  Dallas  was  reached.  Following  a  mighty  stream  which 
he  supposed  from  the  maps  of  the  Consul  to  be  the  Rio  Grande, 
he  met  a  larger  river  into  which  the  former  emptied.  This  was 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  former  the  Rio  Puerco.  Following  a 
buffalo  path,  he  arrived  after  several  days  at  the  banks  of  the 
Leona  with  which  he  was  to  become  so  closely  associated  during 
the  following  years.  Speaking  of  this  spot,  he  says:  "Der 
Reichthum  des  Bodens,  die  Schonheit  der  Umgebung,  die  t)ppig- 
keit  der  Pflanzenwelt  und  die  Masse  des  Wildes  aller  Art,  das 


"  See  Bis  in  die  Wildniss.    Vol.  Ill,  p-  I59- 

"Strubberg  was  never  reluctant  in  speaking  of  his  own.  merits,  whether 
real  or  imagined.  He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pride  in  being  termed  Doctor. 
In  his  works  he  is  constantly  alleviating  sick  people.  In  Texas  he  is  still 
known  as  Doctor  Schubbert.  In  Gelnhausen,  where  he  spent  his  last  years, 
he  is  still  spoken  of  as  Doctor  Strubberg.  In  one  of  his  letters  (see  Appendix) 
he  writes :   "Ich  zahlte  damals  zu  einem  der  ersten  Arzte  Amerikas.     .   .   ." 

"  Stamford,  according  to  Strubberg,  had  written  a  book  on  Texas,  which 
the  writer  has,  however,  not  been  able  to  find. 
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diese  Fliiren  bewohnte,  bestimmten  ihn,  diesen  Ort  zu  seinem 
Wohnsitz  zu  machen,   .   .   ."^^ 

Strubberg  had  at  last  found  a  suitable  place  and  now  returned 
to  Memphis  to  make  final  arrangements.  Journeying  by  way 
of  San  Antonio,  he  rode  northeast  over  vast  prairie  lands,  crossed 
the  Colorado  to  Austin,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  proceeded  by  way  of  Nacogdoches  to  Natchez, 
whence  he  returned  by  steamer  to  Memphis.  Here  he  advertised 
for  a  few  trustworthy  men,  who  would  be  willing  to  share  with 
him  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  trials  and  hardships 
which  such  a  life  would  certainly  entail.  He  succeeded  in  finding 
three  such  men:^°  one  by  profession  a  saddler,  another  a  carpen- 
ter, and  a  third  an  agriculturalist. 

With  these  men,  one  wagon,  one  cart,  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
and  his  bloodhound,  Strubberg  now  set  out  for  the  chosen  spot 
along  the  Leona.  From  Memphis  the  party  was  conveyed  by  a 
steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  whence  another  steamer 
was  taken  to  Shreveport,  near  Lake  Caddo.  From  the  latter 
place  they  reached  the  Leona  by  way  of  San  Antonio. 

In  the  following  opening  lines  of  his  first  work,  the  author 
has  described  his  lonely  frontier  home :  "An  dem  Fusse  der  Berge 
des  Rio  Grande  (Rio  Bravo),  den  Auslaufern  der  Cordilleren, 
an  den  steilen  hohen  Ufern  der  Leone,  eines  der  vielen  ostlichen 
Nebenfliisse  dieses  gewaltigen  Stromes  des  westlichen  Amerikas, 
stand  meine  Wohnung,  welche  auf  den  drei  vorderen  Seiten  mit 
einer  vierzehn  Fuss  hohen  Wand  von  aufrecht  stehenden  gespal- 
tenen  Baumen  umgeben  war.  An  den  beiden  vorderen  Ecken  die- 
ser  Einzaunung  waren  kleine  Vorbauten  von  demselben  Material 
angebracht.  um  fiir  den  Fall  eines  Angriffes  durch  die  feindlichen 
Indianer  die  Seiten  jener  Pallisadirung  beschiessen  zu  konnen. 
Auf  der  siidlichen  Seite  des  Flusses,  auf  welcher  ich  wohnte, 
streckten  sich  unabsehbare  wellenformige,  iippige  Grasflachen 
(Prairien)  seinen  Ufern  entlang,  wahrend  die  nordliche  Seite 
mehrere  Stunden  breit  mit  dem  dichtesten  Urwald  bedeckt  war. 


"  Bis  in  die  Wildniss.    Vol.  IV,  p.  186. 

"  According  to  Strubberg  they  were  Germans. 

See  Amerikan.  Jagd-  u.  Reise-Abenteuer,  p.  i. 
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Nacli  Westen  iind  Norden  hatte  ich  durchaus  keine  civilisirtc 
Nachbarschaft,  iind  audi  gegeii  Osten  iind  Siiden  war  die  nachste 
Ansiedelnng  mindestens  achtzig  Stunden  von  mir  entfernt."^^ 
Further  on  he  speaks  of  the  interior  of  his  home:  "Mein  Haus 
bestand  nur  aus  einem  grossen  Zimmer,  dessen  Wande  und  Decke 
mit  den  schonsten  dunkelgelockten  Biiffelhauten  tapezirt  vvaren, 
wahrend  den  Fussboden  ein  Teppich  von  glatten  Sommerhirsch- 
hauten  iiberzog.  Mein  Bett  deckte  die  Haut  eines  prachtig  gefleck- 
ten  Jaguars  und  vor  demselben  breitete  sich  eine  rabenschvvarze 
Barenhaut  aus,  auf  welcher  Trust  sein  Lager  hatte."^^ 

Here  in  this  lonely  frontier  home  Strubberg  spent  a  number 
of  happy  years  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Schubbert.^^ 
The  arrival  of  a  white  man  was  a  great  event  for  the  secluded 
pioneers.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  trapper  or  bee  hunter  chanced 
by.  Being  eighty  hours  from  the  nearest  settlement  it  was  very 
seldom  indeed  that  Strubberg  came  into  touch  with  the  exterior 
world.  Several  times  during  the  year  he  packed  the  accumu- 
lated hides,  as  well  as  wax  and  tallow,  on  mules  and  carried  them 
to  market,  returning  with  implements,  powder  and  lead,  and  such 
provisions  as  their  own  cattle  and  cultivated  soil  did  not  yield. 
At  such  times  mail  was  deposited  and  received,  a  fresh  store  of 
books  was  obtained,^^  and  then  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  again  interrupted  for  six  months. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  describing  at  length 
Strubberg's  advance  to  the  West  and  his  settlement  on  the  ex- 
treme frontier  of  Texas,  for  the  reason  that  this  pioneer  (in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word)  had  penetrated  farther  West  in  that 
specific  territory  than  any  other  white  man,  if  we  perhaps  except  a 
chance  trapper  or  bee  hunter.  That  he  should  have  settled  here 
and  remained  for  several  years  encouraging  others  to  settle  in  those 
remote  and  dangerous  parts,  is  a  fact  which  must  be  of  the  great- 


"  See  Amerikan.  Jagd-  u.  Reise-Abenteuer,  p.  i. 

*'Ibid,  p.  IIS. 

"  How  long  S.  remained  here  can  not  be  stated  with  definiteness.  We  are 
inclined  to  judge  that  he  remained  here  about  four  or  five  years. 

'*From  Amerikan.  Jagd-  u.  Rcise-Ahcnteuer,  p.  ^t,.  we  infer  that  S.  had 
books  forwarded  him  from  New  York  and  also  from  Europe. 
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est  significance   to  the   student  of  the  cultural   history  of  the 
Germans  in  America. 

"Allein  der  Deutsche  stand  in  diesen  Reichen, 
Die  keines  Weissen  Fuss  vor  ihm  beschritt ; 
Die  Wildniss  trug  nicht  der  Gesittung  Zeichen, 
Nur  wilder  Thiere,  wilder  Menschen  Tritt."-^ 

But  this  idyllic  life  here  on  the  rolling  prairies  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men  was  not  long  to  remain  undisturbed.  News  of 
Strubberg's  settlement,  his  successes  there,  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  desirability  of  the  climate,  had  reached  the  Eastern 
States,  and  it  was  not  long  till  other  pioneers  advanced  and  set- 
tled in  the  same  vicinity.  Many  of  them  were  outcasts  of  society, 
who  had  come  to  the  West  to  satisfy  their  own  greedy  desires 
and  to  indulge  those  passions,  which  society  did  not  permit. 
Later,  too,  the  Southern  slave-owner  advanced  and  took  up  huge 
plantations.  Within  a  few  years  the  once  beautiful  hunting- 
grounds  had  been  converted  into  vast  cotton  fields.  Strubberg 
had  fled  from  society  only  to  be  again  overtaken  by  it.  The  fort- 
ress on  the  Leona  had  come  to  be  undesirable  and  its  owner 
sought  new  fields  of  activity. 

Strubberg  now  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
years  in  his  adventurous  career,  namely:  the  year  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  the  "Mainzer  Adels-Verein."  On  account 
of  the  significance  of  the  "Verein"  in  Strubberg's  later  literary 
activity  and  the  fact  that  his  connections  with  the  same  have  never 
been  accurately  stated,  it  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  somewhat 
at  length  upon  the  matter. 

Texas,  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  had  been  under  Spanish  rule 
up  to  the  year  1821.  In  the  same  year  Mexico  declared  itself 
independent  of  Spain,  and  from  that  time  really  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  colonization  in  Texas.  In  1821  a  band  of  fifty-three  men 
of  various  nationalities  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  They  had 
come  from  New  Orleans.     Of  these  fifty-three  men  six  were 


"  See  Friedrichsbiirg :  ein  Gedenkblatt  cum  Jubildum  der  Annedlung.  Von 
F.  H.  Lohmann.  In  the  Fest-Ausgabe  sum  50-j'dhrigen  Jubildum  der  Griin- 
dung  der  deutschen  Kolonie  Friedrichsbiirg.  Friedrichsburg,  1896.  After  this 
Fest-Ausgabe. 
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Germans,  probably  the  first  German  settlers  in  Texas. ^^  The 
government  of  Mexico,  desirous  of  colonizing  its  border  state 
Texas,  assigned  large  grants  of  land  for  that  purpose  to  various 
colonizers  (Empressarios)  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  get  a 
certain  number  of  families  to  settle  on  the  said  land.  These 
colonizers  found  a  ready  support  in  the  planters  of  the  South, 
in  whose  minds  the  plan  to  separate  Texas  from  Mexico  and 
incorporate  it  into  the  United  States  as  a  slave  state,  thus  gain- 
ing new  support  in  Congress  for  their  own  interests,  seems 
already  to  have  been  present.  ^''^  March  2,  1836,  Texas  declared 
its  independence  and  proclaimed  itself  a  republic.  The  Empres- 
sarios who  had  earlier  received  grants  of  land  from  the  Mexican 
government,  now  desired  to  attract  German  immigrants,  and  to 
that  end  advertised  in  the  papers  and  sent  out  agents.  Many 
German  immigrants  were  thus  led  to  suitable  settlements;  others 
unfortunately  fell  victims  to  self-interested  land  sharks. 

In  1842  a  movement  was  begun  in  Germany  to  organize 
German  emigration  to  Texas.  To  Count  Karl  of  Kastell,  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  garrison  in  the  fortress  at  Mainz,  belongs 
the  credit  of  organizing.  April  20,  1842,  about  fourteen  German 
princes  and  counts  gathered  in  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine.  The  fol- 
lowing document  was  drawn  up  and  signed:  "Wir  Endesunter- 
schriebene  erklaren  andurch  dass  wir  zum  Zwecke  Ankaufs  von 
Landereien  im  Freistaate  Texas  unter  heutigem  Datum  uns  als 
Gesellschaft  constituirt  haben  .  Biebrich,  den  20.  April  1842." 

On  the  same  day  it  was  resolved  that  two  of  the  number 
should  be  sent  to  Texas  to  investigate  territories  suitable  for 
colonization.  Counts  Boos-Waldeck  and  Victor  Leiningen  were 
appointed  to  undertake  the  journey.  They  sailed  in  May,  1842. 
Count  Leiningen  requested  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment for  colonizing  purposes  with  the  condition  that  the  colon- 
ists be  exempt  from  taxes  for  the  first  several  years,  which  con- 
dition was,  however,  not  approved  by  the  government.  The 
Count  insisted  but  was  finally  obliged  to  return  to  Germany 


"  See  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  18. 

"' Cf.  Franz  Loher:  Geschichte  utid  Zustiinde  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika. 
Cincinnati,  1847,  p.  348  f. 
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defeated  in  his  plans.  Count  Boos-Waldeck,  however,  remained 
in  Texas,  estabhshed  the  Nassau  plantation  and  finally  withdrew 
his  membership  in  the  "Verein." 

In  June,  1843,  the  "Verein"  was  reorganized  into  a  stock 
company.  At  a  General  Assembly  held  March  25,  1844,  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  ''Verein" 
was  to  foster  no  financial  or  political  projects. ^^  The  company 
was  to  dedicate  itself  solely  to  the  organizing,  aiding,  and  con- 
ducting of  emigrants  to  Texas.  Its  official  name  was  to  be: 
Gesellschaft  zum  Schiitse  der  deutschen  Auswanderer  nach  Texas. 
It  was  popularly  called  the  "Mainzer  Adelsverein"  or  simply  the 
"Adelsverein." 

Prinz  Karl  zu  Solms-Braunfels,  who  had  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  the  company,  sailed  with  d'Orvanne  for  Texas 
in  May,  1844.  This  d'Orvanne  was  a  French  land  speculator, 
who  had  sold  the  company  a  land  contract  which,  as  was  after- 
wards found,  was  already  null  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  the 
absence  of  these  two,  the  company  was  gulled  once  more  by  the 
two  German  land  speculators,  Fischer  and  Miller,  who  had  sold 
the  company  a  grant  of  land  lying  so  far  in  the  interior  of 
Texas,  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  later  discovered  that 
the  grant  bought  from  Fischer  and  Miller  was  in  reality  no  grant 
at  all.  It  was  simply  a  contract,  which  stated  that,  if  a  third  of 
6000  families  had  settled  on  said  land  by  March  i,  1846;  that 
if,  further,  each  colonist  had  dwelt  on  the  estate  assigned  to  him 
three  consecutive  years,  built  a  house,  and  hedged  in  and  tilled 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  then  the  estate  was  to  become  that  colon- 
ist's property. 

Meanwhile  the  company  was  making  all  arrangements  for 
its  first  shipment  of  emigrants  to  Texas  in  the  autumn  of  1844. 
The  company  had  advertised  its  projects  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany.  Each  adult  emigrant,  on  payment  of  300 
gulden,  was  to  receive  40  acres  of  land  and  free  passage;  the 


"  The  entirely  disinterested  purpose  of  the  "Verein"  has  been  questioned. 
Cf.  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  23. 

Cf .  also  W.  von  Rosenberg :  Kritik  der  Geschichte  des  Vereins  sum 
Schutze  der  deutschen  Auswanderer  nach  Texas.    Fredericksburg,  Texas. 
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father  of  every  family  on  payment  of  600  gulden  was  to  receive 
80  acres  of  land  and  free  passage  for  all  the  members  of  his 
family.  In  the  first  year  150  families  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  company  to  emigrate. 

Prinz  Solms  had  endeavored  to  reach  the  lands  specified  by 
Fischer's  and  Miller's  so-called  grant.  The  farther  the  Prince 
penetrated  Texas,  however,  the  more  he  became  convinced  that 
the  remoteness  of  the  land,  and  its  location  among  hostile  Indian 
tribes  made  settlement  there  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
responsibility  of  his  position  demanded  action.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  German  botanist  Lindheimer,^^  who  had  been  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  some  time,  the  Prince  resolved  to  purchase 
a  tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Comal  and  the  Guadalupe 
rivers  and  on  the  road  from  the  coast  to  the  so-called  grant. 

In  November,  1844,  the  "Johann  Detthard,"  a  Bremen  ship, 
brought  the  first  immigrants ;  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the 
"Ferdinand"  and  the  "Herschel"  arrived,  bringing  in  all  about 
700  persons.  In  March,  1845,  they  were  conducted  to  the  land 
bought  along  the  Guadalupe  by  Prinz  Solms,  and  the  settlement 
was  called  Neu-Braunfels  after  Prinz  Solms'  ancestral  home  on 
the  Lahn.  February  24,  1845,  Herr  von  Meusebach  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Prinz  Solms  as  general  agent,  Prinz  Solms 
returning  to  Germany.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Meuse- 
bach was  informed  that  the  "Verein"  was  transporting  4304 
more  emigrants.  In  view  of  the  arrival  of  so  great  a  number  of 
people  Meusebach  sent  an  expedition  to  make  roads  and  clear  a 
tract  of  1000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pierdenales, 
about  80  miles  northwest  of  Neu-Braunfels.  This  was  to  become 
the  town  of  Friedrichsburg,^"  named  for  Friedrich  von  Preussen, 
a  member  of  the  "Adelsverein."  Meanwhile  over  4000  immi- 
grants had  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas.    For  various  rea- 


*•  Cf.  Wanderungen  diirch  Texas,  etc.,  von  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  aus 
dem  Englischen.    Leipzig,  1857,  p.  120  f. 

•*  W.  Bennecke  in  Hessenland,  Nr.  10,  2.  Mai,  1889,  erroneously  supposes 
the  town  to  be  named  for  Friedrich  Strubberg.  Here  Strubberg  is  also  termed 
the  "Stadtegriinder,"  for  which  extravagant  title  Strubberg  is  probably  himself 
responsible. 
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sons  they  could  not  be  transported  from  the  coast  to  their  des- 
tination. Conveyances  could  only  be  had  at  exorbitant  prices, 
because  they  were  then  demanded  for  use  in  the  war  with  Mexico ; 
also  the  weather  had  made  the  new  roads  quite  impassable.  The 
colonists  were  obliged  to  camp  on  the  coast  where  they  found 
miserable  shelter  in  wooden  sheds,  tents,  and  mud  huts.  The 
winter  of  1845- 1846  'was  a  very  rainy  one.  The  wretched 
.  climate,  poor  food,  and  insufficient  shelter,  brought  on  contagious 
diseases,  which,  in  addition  to  moral  disintegration,  reduced 
these  unfortunate  immigrants  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery. 
About  250  had  enlisted  during  this  time  in  the  army  and  fought 
against  Mexico,  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  such  pitiable 
surroundings ;  others  were  scattered  about  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
still  others  started  in  small  groups  on  the  road  to  Neu-Braunfels, 
leaving  a  trail  of  graves  behind  them.  Those  who  arrived  in 
the  settlements  of  Neu-Braunfels  and  Friedrichsburg  were  only 
welcomed  by  further  want  and  disease.  It  is  estimated  that 
1000  immigrants  perished  in  this  unfortunate  colonizing  venture. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  Dr.  Schubbert,  in 
whom  we  recognize  Strubberg,  was  recommended  to  Meusebach 
as  a  capable  physician  and  colonizer,  and  appointed  by  the  latter 
as  colonial  director  of  Friedrichsburg.  In  Friedrichsburg,  die 
Colonie  des  dcutschen  Fiirsten-Vereins  in  Texas,  Strubberg 
speaks  at  length  of  the  founding  of  Friedrichsburg.  Calling 
himself  Dr.  Schubbert,^^  he  writes : — "Schon  mehrere  Tausend 
der  Ungliicklichen  waren  Opfer  der  Verhaltnisse  geworden,  als 
man  Doctor  Schubbert  zu  Hiilfe  rief,  ihm  das  Directorium  iiber- 
gab,  und  er  zugleich  die  Behandlung  sammtlicher  Kranken  iiber- 
nahm.  Er  liess  diese  aus  dem  Urwald  an  der  Guadelupe,  wo  sie 
Hiitte  an  Hiitte  und  Zelt  an  Zelt  zusammen  gedrangt  lagen, 
hinaus  in  das  Freie  schaffen,  worauf  die  Krankheit  bald  ihren 
epidemischen  bosartigen  Charakter  verlor,  bald  war  sie  vollstan- 
dig  beseitigt,  und  nur  die  Nachwehen  zeigten  sich  noch  in  gut- 
artiger  Weise  als  leichte  intermittirende  Fieber. 


"Strubberg  uses  the  form  "Schubbert";  his  contemporary  colonists  use 
"Schubert"  in  the  Fest-Ausgabe. 
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"Doctor  Schubbert  sorgte  nun  fiir  bessere  Verpflegiing  der 
Schutzbefohlenen  des  Vereins,  sowie  fiir  den  Transport  derer, 
die  noch  an  der  Seekiiste  lagerten,  er  griindete  ein  Waisenhaus 
und  brachte  die  vielen  alternlosen  verlassenen  Kinder  darin  unter, 
und  er  trat  versohnend  und  vermittelnd  zwischen  die  Generaldi- 
rection  und  die  Emigranten.  Nachdem  die  Zustande  in  Neu- 
Braunfels  wieder  ein  freundlicheres  Ansehen  gewonnen  batten, 
fiihrte  er  gegen  fiinfzig  Familien  hundert  Meilen  weiter  nordlich 
in  die  Gebirge,  wo  jenseits  des  Pierdenalesflusses  die  zweite  Nie- 
derlassung,  die  Stadt  Friedrichsburg,  gebaut  wurde."^^ 

From  this  passage  it  is  at  once  apparent,  that  Strubberg  has 
introduced  his  experiences  with  a  good  deal  of  literary  freedom. 
From  it  we  infer  that  he  was  also  active  in  Neu-Braunfels  which 
is,  however,  not  corroborated  by  any  external  historical  evidence. 
He  attempts  throughout  the  above-named  work  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  "Verein's"  attempts  at  colonization  and  only 
naturally  speaks  of  his  own  service  in  rather  glowing  terms. 

However  effective  Strubberg  may  have  been  in  his  capacity 
of  colonial  director,  his  character  as  Doctor  Schubbert  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  disfavor  by  some  of  the  early  colonists.  In 
the  Fest-Ausgabe,  the  only  detailed  source,  exclusive  of  Strub- 
berg's  own  works,  for  this  period  of  the  author's  life,  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  regarding  Strubberg  as  Kolonial-Direktor 
Schubbert  are  related :  ^^ 

"Durch  H.  F.  Fischer  wurde  Meusebach  in  Houston  ein 
Dr.  Schubert  als  tiichtiger  Arzt  und  Kolonisator  empfohlen  und 
daraufhin  als  Arzt  und  Verwalter  von  ihm  in  der  neuen  Nieder- 
lassung  Friedrichsburg  angestellt,  wahrend  Meusebach  selber 
bei  den  wohlhabenden  Amerikanern  am  Brazos  und  Colorado 
Mais  auf  Credit  ankaufte  und  Fuhrwerke  zur  Beforderung  der 
Emigranten  zu  engagieren  suchte."^* 

"Ich  meldete  mich  bei  dem  neu  creirten  Direktor  der  Kolo- 


"  Friedrichsburg.    Leipzig,  1867,  p.  33  f. 

"  The  following  remarks  are  taken  bodily  from  the  various  contributions 
which  make  up  the  Fest-A%tsgahe.  Many  are  very  casual  indeed,  but  all  shed 
light  on  the  character  of  the  author. 

**  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  50. 
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nie  Friedrichsburg,  Dr.  Schubert  (Struhbach),  und  wurde  mit 
hochtonenden  Worten  angenommen."^^ 

"Urn  den  10.  oder  12.  Juni  1846  bekam  ich  den  Auftrag, 
einen  Emigranten-Zug  zu  begleiten,  der  sich  ausserhalb  Braun- 
fels  bildete.  .  .  .  Herr  Schubert  besuchte  uns  im  Lager  und  ich 
erhiek  noch  verschiedene  Instruktionen  von  ihm  beziigHch  eini- 
ger  leicht  kranker  Personen."^^ 

"Inzwischen  hatte  Dr.  Schubert  in  Friedrichsburg  eine  mi- 
serable Wirthschaft  gefiihrt  und  schHessHch  eine  Compagnie 
Soldaten  gebildet  und  mit  dieser  unter  Mitnahme  der  Vereins- 
kanone  einen  Zug  nach  dem  Grant-Lande  unternommen.  Er  kam 
aber  nur  bis  an  die  Grenze  des  Comanche-Indianer-Gebietes — 
dem  Llanofluss — wo  er  wieder  umkehrte,  ohne  einen  ernsthchen 
Versuch  zum  Weitervordringen  zu  machen.  Er  berichtete  an 
Meusebach,  der  ihm  nie  einen  Auftrag  dieser  Art  ertheilt  hatte, 
es  sei  moglich  weiter  zu  kommen."^^ 

"Dieses  und  der  bose  Eindruck,  welchen  Schubert's  uniiber- 
legter  und  missgliickter  Zug  gemacht  hatte,  bewog  Meusebach, 
selber  mit  20  Mann  und  3  Wagen  im  Januar  1847  von  Friedrichs- 
burg nach  dem  Lande  der  Comanche-Indianer  aufzubrechen.  .  .  . 
Als  er  dann  nach  dreimonatHcher  Abwesenheit  im  Indianerge- 
biete  nach  Neu-Braunfels  zuriickgekehrt  war,  legte  er  am  20. 
Juh  1847  sein  Amt  als  General- Agent  des  Adelvereins  nieder, 
nicht  ohne  vorher  noch  den  sauberen  Dr.  Schubert  seiner  Stella 
in  Friedrichsburg  entsetzt  zu  haben."^^ 

"Schubert  (alias  Struhberg)  war  nach  der  Farm  Nassau 
gezogen,  fiir  welche  er  einen  Pachtkontrakt  hatte.  Spies  gerieth, 
wahrscheinlich  beeinflusst  durch  andere  Interessirte,  auf  die  un- 
selige  Idee,  Schubert  mit  Gewalt  von  der  Farm  Nassau  zu  ver- 
treiben.  Es  kam  zum  nachtlichen  Kampfe,  bei  welchem  der  Ma- 
ler  Rohrdorf  erschossen  wurde.  Spies  und  Genossen  wurden  da- 
raufhin  unter  die  Anklage  des  Mordes  gestellt  und  dieser  Prozess 
kostete  dem  Verein  ziemlich  viel  Geld."^® 


"/6td,  p.  65. 

''Ibid. 

"  Ibid,  p.  51  f. 

'^  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  52. 

-76td. 
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"Schubert  kam  (so  glaube  ich)  im  Oktober,^^  und  musste 
gleich  ein  Extra-Bretter-Haus  fiir  ihn  und  eine  Kiiche  fiir  seine 
Kdchin,  eine  verwittwete  Frau  Werthmann,  gebaut  werden.  Er 
brachte  ein  ganzes  Gefolge  ihm  treu  ergebener  Personen  mit,  die 
jedem  seiner  Winke  gehorchten."^^ 

"Wir  waren  in  der  Richtung  nach  dem  "Bullhead"  aufge- 
brochen  und  hatten  bald  den  "House  Mountain"  in  Sicht.  Ver- 
schiedene  Hirsche,  Wildkatzen  und  Muskhogs  wurden  unterwegs 
geschossen.  Es  war  ziemlich  warm,  als  wir  in  der  Nahe  des  ge- 
nannten  Berges  waren  und  einer  der  Parasiten,  die  auf  Vereins- 
kosten  lebten  und  nichts  dafur  leisteten  (von  der  Bevolkerung 
"Vereins-Lumpen"  genannt),  ein  Kapitan  Gunst  von  den  Carli- 
sten  in  Spanien,  legte  etwas  von  seinem  Gepack  welches  er  auf 
dem  Pferd  hatte,  auf  den  Gepack-Wagen.  Schubert  sah  dies, 
und  da  er  Gunst  nicht  gut  leiden  mochte,  sagte  er  zu  ihm :  "Ein 
schlechtes  Schaf,  das  seine  Wolle  nicht  tragen  kann!"  Gunst 
nahm  dies  sehr  iibel  auf,  und  so  viel  ich  erfuhr,  war  eine  Forde- 
rung  zum  Duell  die  Folge.  Ob  dasselbe  stattfand,  kann  ich  nicht 
sagen,  doch  lag  Gunst  in  Friedrichsburg  spater  an  einem  Schuss 
im  Unterleib  krank  und  erschoss  sich  spater  selbst."*^ 

"Nach  zwei  Tagen,  gerade  am  Neujahrstage  1847,  langten 
wir  gegen  Mittag  auf  den  Palo  Alto-Hiigeln  an,  wo  abermals  ein 
Kanonenschuss  abgefeuert  wurde,  um  unsere  Ankunft  anzumel- 
den.  Wir  kamen  Nachmittags  an  und  Herr  Schubert  wurde  fei- 
erlich  empfangen.  ...  In  Folge  verschiedener  Meinungen  auf 
dieser  Reise  fanden  zwei  Duellforderungen  statt.  .  .  .  Zwischen 
Bene  und  Schubert  kam  es  nicht  zum  Austrage,  weil  Schubert 
als  ausgezeichneter  Schiitze  bekannt  war,  und  Bene  sich  deshalb 
nur  iibers  Schnupftuch  mit  ihm  schiessen  wollte,  damit  die 
Chancen  gleich  waren.  Schubert  nahm  das  nicht  an,  denn  dafiir 
war  ihm  sein  Leben  zu  lieb,  und  hat  jedenfalls  im  Stillen  klein 
beigegeben,  denn  man  horte  spater  nicht  mehr  davon."^^ 

"1847  wurde  mit  dem  Bau  des  Octagons  auf  dem  ofifentli- 

**  Strubberg  was  in  all  probability  already  in  Friedrichsburg  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year. 

*^  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  68. 
**  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  69  f. 

"  Ibid,    p.     71      i-  .  .  .  : 
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chen  Platze,  nach  Anordiuing  des  Schubert,  begonnen,  urn  als  all- 
gemeine  Kirche  zu  dienen."^^ 

"Es  war  im  Sommer  1848,  als  Schubert  uns  verHess,  urn 
von  der  Farm  Nassau  Besitz  zu  ergreifen."^^ 

"Zwei  der  erklarten  Feinde  von  Schubert  waren  ausersehen, 
Herrn  Schubert  und  die  Familie  v.  Sawicz  nach  der  Farm  Nas- 
sau zu  bringen.  Ein  Herr  Thiele  und  meine  PersonHchkeit,  zum 
grossen  Arger  von  Schubert."'*® 

"Ich  kann  nicht  unterlassen,  eine  Bemerkung  uber  den 
Rechts-Zustand  in  der  Kolonie  zu  machen.  Wir  gehorten,  ehe 
Gillespie  County  organisiert  wurde,  zu  Bexar  County.  Es  war 
ein  weiter  und  gefahrvoller  Weg  dorthin.  Die  Gerechtigkeits- 
pflege  nahm  deshalb  jeder  in  seine  Hand  und  es  gait  oft  das  Recht 
des  Starkeren.  Wer  z.  B.  sich  missliebig  iiber  Herrn  Schubert 
und  seine  Verwaltung  ausserte,  musste  "pater  peccavi"  sagen  oder 
wurde  ausgewiesen.— Zum  Beispiel :  Ein  Mann  Namens  Bern- 
stein, der  ein  Fuhrwerk  des  Vereins  trieb,  sollte  eines  Tages  nach 
Braunfels  fahren,  fiihlte  sich  aber  nicht  ganz  wohl.  Man  rieth 
ihm  an,  zum  Dr.  Schubert  zu  gehen.  "Nein,"  sagte  er,  "ich  gehe 
nicht !  Der  Doktor  ist  kein  Doktor ;  er  giebt  atzende  Medizinen !" 
Er  fuhr  los  und  seine  Aeusserung  wurde  Schubert  hinterbracht. 
Sogleich  wurden  zwei  Mann  von  Schubert's  Schergen  zu  Pferde 
und  bewaffnet  nachgeschickt,  um  ihn  zuriickzubringen.  Bern- 
stein kannte  Schubert's  Vorleben;  von  ihm  erfuhren  wir  eben- 
falls,  dass  er  Struhbach  hiess.  Als  er  ankam,  nahm  ihn  Schubert 
in  seine  Wohnung,  wo  sie  einige  Zeit  bei  verriegelter  Thiire  blie- 
ben.  Bernstein  kam  endlich  heraus,  iibernahm  sein  Gespann  und 
Mann  und  Vereinsfuhrwerk  sah  man  niemals  wieder."^^ 

"In  dem  Absetzungs-Dekret  fiir  Schubert,  welches  als  der 
letzte  offizielle  Akt  des  zuriickgetretenen  Generalkommissars 
Meusebach  angesehen  werden  kann,  wurde  gleichzeitig  Herr  Jo- 
hann  Jacob  v.  Coll,  bisheriger  Rechnungsfiihrer  des  Vereins,  zum 
Kolonial-Direktor  von  Friedrichsburg  ernannt.    Ihm  gebiihrt  das 

**  Fest-Ausgahe,  p.  73. 

**  Other  evidence  determines  this  date  as  1847. 

**  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  74. 

*'  Fest-Ausgabe,  p.  79  f . 
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Verdienst,  mit  gewohnter  kraftiger  und  erfahrener  Hand  die  un- 
ter  Schubert  verlodderte  Vereins-Verwaltung  in  Friedrichsburg 
wieder  in  Ordnung  gebracht  zu  haben."*® 

"Die  Zeiten  der  Hungersnoth  und  epidemisch  auftretenden 
Krankheiten  in  der  Kolonie  Friedrichsburg  waren  grausam  harte 
und  verfehlten  naturgemass  nicht,  viele  der  schwacheren,  ver- 
zweifelnden  Charaktere,  beeinflusst  durch  gewissenlose  Beamte 
wie  Schubert  und  Consorten — zu  demoralisiren."^® 

Friedrich  Kapp,  in  speaking  of  the  Friedrichsburg  Colony, 
says:  "Dabei  bildeten  eigenniitzige  und  gewaltthatige  Handlun- 
gen  der  untergeordneten  Vereinsbeamten  die  Tagesordnung.  Die 
Herren  lebten,  wahrend  Meusebach  vergeblich  im  Osten  Geld  auf- 
zutreiben  suchte  .  .  .,  herrlich  in  Freuden,  huldigten  ihren  no- 
belen  Passionen  und  fiihrten  eine  Willkiir-  und  Giinstlingsherr- 
schaft  ein,  welche  Riicksichtslosigkeit  und  Uebermuth  auf  der 
einen  Seite,  knechtische  Furcht  und  Servilismus  auf  der  andern 
im  Gefolge  hatte.  Charakteristisch  in  letzterer  Beziehung  ist  die 
Antwort  eines  Friedrichsburgers,  der  auf  die  an  ihn  gerichtete 
Frage  des  gevvissenlosen  Kolonialdirektors  Schubert :  "Ob  er  sei- 
nen  Hund  gesehen?"  demiithig  erwiderte:  "Sie  sind  eben  um  die 
Ecke  gelaufen,  Herr  Kolonialdirektor!""® 

The  above  rather  disjointed  citations,  however  derogatory 
they  may  be  to  Strubberg's  character,  are  nevertheless  interest- 
ing. To  be  sure  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  noble 
character  and  magnanimity  everywhere  evident  in  Strubberg's 
works,  as  well  as  with  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
held  by  his  fellow-countrymen  during  his  many  remaining  years 
in  Germany.  The  remarks,  in  part  contradictory  and  erroneous, 
strewn  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Fest-Ausgabe,  were  gathered 
from  reminiscences  of  aged  colonists  fifty  years  after  those 
troublesome  days,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  the  confessed  enemy 

**Ihid,'p.2os- 

"Ibid.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  colonists  were  aware  that  "Dr. 
Schubert"  was  only  an  assumed  name.  The  forms  "Struhberg"  and  "Struh- 
bach"  (used  in  the  above  remarks)  show  that  their  knowledge  of  his  identity 
was  very  indefinite  however ;  much  less  do  they  seem  ever  to  have  discovered 
that  Kolonial-Direktor  Schubert  was  afterwards  the  well-known  novelist 
Armand. 

••  Friedrich  Kapp  :  Aus  und  iiber  Amerika.    Berlin,  1876,  p.  275. 
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of  Dr.  Schubbert.     The  impartial  reader  of  today  must  unques- 
tionably accept  these  remarks  with  some  modifications. 

In  remarkable  contradiction  also  to  the  hostile  views 
expressed  in  the  above  citations  against  Dr.  Schubbert,  is  the 
following  most  interesting  document : 

Hochgeehrter  Herr  Director! 

Kaum  war  uns  die  erfreuliche  Kunde  von  Ihrer  Zuriickkunft 
aus  dem  Vereinsgebiete  am  Llano  geworden,  als  unsere  Freude 
durch  die  Nachricht  "Sie  wiirden  uns  in  den  nachsten  Tagen  schon 
wieder  verlassen,"  und  was  noch  das  harteste  ist,  auch  vielleicht 
nicht  wieder  zu  uns  zuruckkehren,  auf  das  empfindlichste  getriibt 
wurde. 

Hoflfen  wir,  dass  letztere  Nachricht  unbegriindet  sei,  und  das 
Werk,  das  eigentlich  in  Friedrichsburg  durch  Sie  erst  begriindet 
wurde,  nicht  dem  Untergange  preisgegeben  werde,  dem  es  leider! 
nur  zu  nahe  war. 

Unsre  Bescheidenheit  verbietet  es  uns  Ihnen,  verehrtester 
Mann!  alle  die  Verdienste  aufzuzahlen,  die  Sie  sich  in  der  kurzen 
Zeit  Ihres  Hierseins  um  uns  erworben  haben.  Sie  waren  es,  der 
uns  als  Hiilfe  erschien,  da  die  Not  und  das  Elend  am  hochsten  war. 
Sie  waren  der  rettende  Engel,  da  Sie  vielen  von  uns  und  unseren 
Kindern  durch  Ihre  aufopfernde  Hingebung  Leben  und  Gesundheit 
wiedergebracht  haben.  Sie  haben  durch  Ihre  rastlose  Thatigkeit 
fiir  die  Befriedigung  unserer  nothwendigsten  Lebensbediirfnisse 
gesorgt,  woran  wir  fruher  oftmals  den  driickensten  Mangel  litten, 
kurz  Sie  waren  es,  wodurch  die  Hoflfnung  auf  eine  frohe  und  ge- 
sicherte  Zukunft  von  Neuem  in  uns  belebt  wurde,  und  Sie  sollten 
uns  velassen  ?    Das  verhiite  Gott ! 

SoUte  es  wirklich  der  Fall  sein,  sollte  sich  diese  Schreckensnach- 
richt  wirklich  bestatigen,  so  ist  ganz  Friedrichsburg  in  tiefster  Trau- 
er,  besonders  auch  noch  deshalb,  weil  Ihr  Ausscheiden  aus  der  hie- 
sigen  Direktion  vielleicht  auch  das  Scheiden  des  Mannes  nach  sich 
Ziehen  wiirde,  der  eben  falls  das  allgemeine  Vertrauen  und  die  unge- 
theilteste  Liebe  aller  Einwohner  von  Fridrichsburg  sich  erworben 
hat,  eines  Mannes,  der  sich  besonders  in  Ihrer  Abwesenheit  durch 
seine  weise  Fiirsorge  als  kluger  und  umsichtsvoller  Geschaftsmann 
und  zugleich  als  ein  liebreicher  Vater  den  Einwohnern  von  Frie- 
drichsburg bewiesen  hat,  wir  meinen  unsern  verehrten  und  allge- 
mein  geachteten  Proviantmeister  Herrn  Bickel. 

Sollten  wir  also  Sie  beide  verlieren,  worauf  wir  unser  unbe- 
grenztes,  ungetheiltes  Vertrauen  setzen,  so  wiirde  uns  dadurch  eine 
Wunde  geschlagen,  die  so  bald,  ja  vielleicht  nie  wieder  heilen  wiirde! 

Wir  wagen  demnach  unsere  so  dringende  als  ergebenste  Bitte 
an  Sie,  uns  nicht  zu  verlassen,  oder,  wenn  Geschafte  oder  sonstige 
Verhaltnisse  Sie  von  uns  rufen,  recht  bald  wieder  zu  uns  zuriickzu- 
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kehren,  und  dadurch  die  Sorge  zu  verscheuchen  die  durch  die  Nach- 
richt  von  Ihrem  moglichen  Scheiden,  so  schwer  auf  uns  lastet. 

Empfangen  Sie  die  Versicherung  unserer  ganzlichen  Hingabe 
und  ungetheilten  Liebe.''^ 

Friedrichsburg,  d.  3.  Juni  1847. 


Die 

Ernst  Dannheim 
Heinrich  Newig 
Karl  Meier 
Ferdinand  Schulze 
Johann  G.  Braun 
Daniel  Weiershause 
Heinrich  August 

Heimann 
Christian  Althaus 
Friedrich  Pape 

Wilhelm  Stieren 
Fritz  ....  Kutscher 

Susmann 
Johann  Nicol.  Schmitt 
Karl  Usener 
A.  Krieger 
Fried.  Sucherd 
Schandua 
Christoph  Noges 
Lehrer  F.  Leyendecker 
Friedrich  Metzger 
Christian  August  Halm 
Heinrich  Jordan 
Johann  Metzger 
Jacob  Harth 
Johann  Keller 
Anton  Menges 
Joh.  Ad.  Keller 
H.  Basse 
Adolf  Hermann 
L.  Wahrmund 
Carl  Wegrich 
Gottlieb  Fischer 
Martin  Hellmuth 


dankbaren   Einwohner  von  Friedrichsburg 

Heinrich  Leierschwohl     Philipp  Klarmend 
Heinrich  Winkel 
Heinrich  Schmitt 
Peter  Engelmann 


August  Spilker 
F.  Kiehm 
W.  Tiel 

Christoph  Frage 
Kaspar  Danz 
Johannes  Christ 


Schulz 
Conrad  Wittneben 
Jakob  D.  Wiirzbach 
Ludolpf  Meyer 
Johann  Leyendecker  I 
Johannes  Peter  Keller 
N.  Wamel 
C.  Marschall 
Philipp  Simon 


Conrad  Pliimesse 
Friedrich  Budde 
Friedrich  Leifeste  und 
Heinrich  Leifeste 
Jakob  Roder 
Gottfried  Bader 
Philipp  Mahr 
Johannes  Mahr 
Martin  Mahr 
Heinrich  Gadt 
Peter  Honig 
Hermann  Honig 
Heinrich  Kammlah 
Conrad  Welge 
Christopf  Brinkrolf 
Peter  Behrens 
Conrad  Mund 
Friedrich  Bahntge 


Auf  Verlangen  des  Herrn  Direktor  Schub- 
bert  beglaube  ich  dienstlich  die  vorstehenden 
Unterschriften  der  hiesigen  Burger. 


Friedrichsburg,  d.  20.  Juni  1847. 


P.    BiCKEL, 

Friedensrichter. 


"  The  above  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Ebert  of  Gelnhansen, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  author. 
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According  to  the  Fest-Ausgabe,  the  first  immigrants  arrived 
in  Friedrichsburg  in  March,  1846.  Soon  thereafter  Dr.  Schub- 
bert  (Strubberg)  was  appointed  as  physician  and  Director  of  the 
Colony.  July  20,  1847,  Herr  von  Meusebach  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  general  agent,  but  not  before  Dr.  Schubbert  had  been  dis- 
charged. Strubberg's  period  of  activity  in  Friedrichsburg  lies 
therefore  between  March,  1846,  and  July  20,  1847.  Soon  there- 
after Strubberg  moved  to  the  Nassau  plantation  in  Fayette 
County,  which  had  been  cleared  by  Count  Boos-Waldek  in  1842. 
How  long  Strubberg  remained  here  is  not  known. 

Otfrid  Mylius  (Karl  Miiller)  writes:  "Als  der  Krieg  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  mit  Mexico  ausbrach  und  Armand  seiner 
Aufgabe,  den  deutschen  Landsleuten  beizustehen  und  sie  vom 
Untergang  zu  bewahren,  vollstandig  geniigt  hatte,  konnte  Ar- 
mand dem  Verlangen  nicht  widerstehen,  das  schone  Land  Mexico 
kennen  zu  lernen  und  den  Krieg  mitzumachen.  Er  schiffte  sich 
also  nach  Veracruz  ein,  nahm  unter  General  Scott  beinahe  am 
ganzen  mexicanischen  Kriege  teil  und  verliess  das  herrliche  Land 
erst  mit  den  letzten  abziehenden  amerikanischen  Truppen."^^  The 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  continued  from  April, 
1846,  to  September,  1847.  Mylius'  assertion  cannot  therefore 
be  correct  for  the  reason  that  Strubberg  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  period  active  as  colonial  director  in  Friedrichsburg.  If  he 
served  in  the  Merican  War  at  all,  and  certain  of  his  works^^  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  did,  it  must  have  been  very  soon  after  his 
departure  from  Friedrichsburg  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Accord- 
ing to  Mylius,  Strubberg  landed  in  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  returning  from  the  war.  There  he  heard  the  urgent  appeal 
for  physicians  in  Arkansas,  which  was  being  devastated  by  small- 
pox, cholera,  and  fevers,  and  determined  at  once  to  respond  to 
this  call  of  distress.  He  provided  himself  with  the  necessary 
medical  materials,  and  went  to  Camden  on  the  Washita  where  an 
epidemic  of  fever  was  raging.  Strubberg  was  greeted  here  as  a 
deliverer  and  under  his  energetic  and  ceaseless  efforts  the  disease 


**  See  Kdlnische  Zeitung.    18.  Aug.,  1889. 

••  Cf .   Scenen  aus  den  Kdmpfen  der  Mexikaner  und   N  or  darner  ikatur. 
Breslau,  1859;  also  In  Mexico.    Hannover,  1865. 
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was  soon  checked.  Strubberg  had  won  recognition  and  was  in- 
duced to  settle  in  Camden;  his  turbulent  roving  life  was  at  last  to 
flow  in  a  smoother  channel.  He  built  for  himself  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence, was  active  in  his  medical  practice,  and  became  engaged  to 
a  wealthy  lady,  apparently  the  owner  of  a  plantation  and  holder 
of  slaves.  He  was  on  the  point  of  entering  a  life  of  domestic  hap- 
piness when  an  accident  occurred  which  was  to  change  his  entire 
future  life.  While  on  a  chase  ofter  bears,  which  were  then  cre- 
ating havoc  among  the  cattle  of  the  community,  he  was  stung  in 
his  right  eye  by  a  poisonous  insect  and  his  sight  was  endangered. 
For  more  than  a  year  Strubberg  himself  gave  the  eye  medical 
treatment,  but  without  favorable  results.  He  finally  concluded  to 
return  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  seek  medical  aid  and  in  1854  he 
sailed  for  France  to  consult  eye  specialists  there.  His  efforts  to 
gain  relief  during  the  next  two  years  took  him  to  Paris,  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Wiesbaden,  and  Marburg,  but  nowhere 
was  a  permanent  cure  effected.  Strubberg  had  already  given  up 
all  hope,  when  Hofrat  de  Loew  in  Grafrath  near  Elberfeld  was 
recommended  to  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Strubberg  hastened 
to  consult  him  and  under  his  attendance  soon  recovered.^"*  The 
eye  was  saved  though  it  had  suffered  in  sight.^^ 

Concerning  the  effect  of  this  incident  on  Strubberg's  future 
life,  Mylius  says:  "Allein  diese  Heimsuchung  hatte  trotz  dem 
giinstigen  Erfolg  der  Cur  doch  Armands  ganzer  Lebensstellung 
einen  ganzlichen  Umschwung  gegeben.  Er  musste  abermals  sein 
Leben  neu  aufbauen,  denn  mittlerweile  waren  alle  Verhaltnisse 
anders  geworden :  der  amerikanische  Biirgerkrieg  war  ausge- 
brochen,  die  Sklaven  waren  freigegeben,  der  Siiden  verwiistet 
worden.  Das  Eigentum,  welches  Armand  in  Arkansas  zuriickge- 
lassen  hatte,  war  zerstreut  worden,  seine  Braut  war  gestorben, 
die  Zustande  in  den  Siidstaaten  waren  noch  ungeregelt  und  be- 
durften  langer  Zeit,  bis  Sicherheit  des  Eigentums  und  der  Person 
wieder  hergestellt  waren.  Armand  konnte  daher  nicht  daran  den- 
ken,  nach  Arkansas  zuriickzukehren."     These  remarks  must  be 


•*  Cf.  Otf rid  Mylius  in  the  Koln.  Zeit. 

"  Friends  of  the  noveHst  living  in  Gelnhausen  today,  told  the  writer  that 
Strubberg's  one  eye  had  a  gray  coating  over  it. 
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taken  cum  grano  salts.  The  civil  war  did  not  begin  until  i860,  at 
a  time  when  Strubberg  had  already  taken  up  his  abode  in  Kassel, 
and  two  years  after  his  first  work  appeared.  His  property  in  the 
form  of  slaves  (and  we  conclude  from  his  works  that  he  was  a 
slave-owner)  could  therefore  not  have  been  destroyed.  In  short, 
the  above  reasons  for  Strubberg's  remaining  away  from  Arkansas 
are  unsatisfactory.  In  fact  we  know  little  more  than  that  he 
henceforth  remained  in  Germany. 

Strubberg's  only  sister  Emilie,  an  elderly  maiden  lady, 
resided  in  Kassel.  As  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  tobacco  mer- 
chant she  had  enjoyed  an  unusually  careful  education.  After 
the  reverses  in  fortunes,  of  the  Strubberg  family,  Emilie  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  her  accomplishments  as  a  means  of  securing 
a  livelihood.  During  all  the  long  years  of  her  brother's  absence 
in  America  she  had  supported  herself  as  a  translator  and  teacher 
of  languages.^®  It  was  this  surviving  sister  who  drew  Strub- 
berg back  to  his  native  city.  The  return  to  Kassel  of  the  "Welt- 
Bummler,"  the  gallant  Fritz  of  many  years  ago,  is  best  told  in 
the  words  of  W.  Bennecke:  "Es  war  im  Herbste  des  Jahres  1854 
als  in  den  Strassen  Kassels,  die  damals  noch  nicht  so  belebt  wa- 
ren  wie  heutzutage,  eine  eigenartige  Mannergestalt,  die  allgemeine 
Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich  zog.  Man  fragte  sich,  wer  der  hoch- 
gewachsene  Mann  mit  dem  langen,  wellenformig  gedrehten 
Schnurrbart,  der  schwarzen  Binde  iiber  dem  einen  Auge,  dem 
spitzen,  schrag  aufgestiilpten  Cylinder  und  dem  grossen  mit  dem 
einen  Ende  iiber  die  Schulter  geschlagenen  Reitermantel  wohl 
sein  moge?  Mit  langen  schnellen  Schritten  eilte  er  dahin,  bei  den 
ihm  Begegnenden  den  Eindruck  des  Fremdartigen,  sowie  einer 
stijrmischen  Vergangenheit,  hervorrufend.  Der  jiingeren  Gene- 
ration war  der  neue  Ankommling  vollig  fremd,  der  alteren  aber 
war  er  von  zwanzig,  dreissig  Jahren  her  bekannt  und  es  hiess : 
"Es  ist  der  Fritz  Strubberg,  der  aus  Amerika  heriibergekommen, 
um  seine  Schwester  zu  besuchen"."^^ 


"  In  the  address  book  of  Kassel  for  i860  we  read :  "Emilie  Strubberg, 
Lehrerin  der  deutschen,  franzosischen,  englischen,  italienischen,  spanischen, 
portugiesischen,  hollandischen  und  bohmischen  Sprachen." 

"  See  Hessen^and,  Kassel,  2.  Mai,  1889. 
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Strubberg,  however,  did  not  at  that  time  settle  permanently 
in  Kassel.  For  a  long  time  he  remained  in  Marburg  where  he 
received  medical  treatment  for  his  eye  from  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian Dr.  Sonnemeyer.  Then  again  he  resided  in  Hannover  or 
with  his  intimate  friend  Freiherr  Spiegel  vom  Desenberg,  in 
Langensalza.  Not  till  i860  did  he  settle  in  Kassel  as  his  fixed 
place  of  residence. 

Already  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  Strubberg  now  entered 
upon  that  career  which  was  to  insure  him  a  significant  place  in 
the  history  of  the  German  novel.  What  induced  him,  not 
schooled  in  literary  expression,  to  enter  upon  a  literary  career 
so  late  in  life?  His  own  explanation  is  given  in  the  Vorivort 
to  his  first  work  Amerikanuche  Jagd  tind  Reiseahenteuer: 
"Der  Westen  Amerikas  zieht  von  Tage  zu  Tage  mehr  die  Blicke 
von  Europa  und  besonders  von  Deutschland  auf  sich,  und  Mit- 
theilungen  iiber  jene  noch  so  wenig  bekannte  Lander,  namentlich 
wenn  sie  aus  unmittelbarer  Anschauung  fliessen  und  eigene  Er- 
lebnisse  schildem,  diirften  darum  auf  einen  grossen  Kreis  von  Le- 
sern  rechnen.  Dennoch  wurden  die  vorliegenden  Blatter  nicht 
dafijr  niedergeschrieben  und  waren  urspriinglich  nur  fiir  eine 
Schwester  bestimmt,  deren  Liebe  mich  fast  ganz  allein  noch  an 
die  alte  Heimath  fesselte,  und  deren  Gedanken  mir  unablassig  in 
weite  Fernen,  unter  mancherlei  Gefahren  und  Beschwerden  bis  zu 
den  aussersten  Grenzen  der  Indianergebiete  wahrend  eines  Zeit- 
raums  von  sechzehn  Jahren  folgten.  .  .  .  Und  so  fiigte  ich  mich 
endlich  ihren  Wiinschen,  die  Begebenheiten  meines  Lebens,  meine 
Jagd-  und  Reiseahenteuer  in  Amerika  zu  veroffentlichen."  Strub- 
berg, as  is  evident  again  and  again  throughout  his  works,  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  unadorned  truth  to  his  literary  purposes. 
The  account  of  the  beginnings  of  his  literary  activities  as  given  by 
W.  Bennecke^®  (a  personal  friend  of  the  author)  is  probably  more 
accurate  than  that  in  the  above  Vorivort.  Strubberg,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Kassel,  was  eagerly  received  into  the  higher  circles  of  the 
city's  social  life.  His  fascinating  personality,  his  many  travels 
and  adventures,  and  his  exceptional  conversational  faculties,  made 


Cf.  Hessenland,  Kassel,  2.  Mai,  1889. 
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him  a  welcome  figure  among  the  friends  of  his  youthful  days 
as  well  as  among  those  of  the  younger  generation.  Hotel  Schom- 
bardt  at  Wilhelmshohe  was  a  favorite  rallying  place,  and  there 
many  a  pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  spent.  Dr.  Strub- 
berg, with  his  remarkable  tales  of  adventure,  ever  new,  varied, 
and  endless,  never  wanted  for  an  attentive  circle  of  listeners. 
Oberstallmeister  von  Eschwege  one  day  asked  Strubberg  to  put 
his  adventures  into  literary  form,  so  that  they  could  be  circulated 
among  his  friends  as  a  memorial  of  the  many  pleasant  hours 
which  had  been  afforded  them.  Strubberg  tried  his  hand  at  writ- 
ing, but  found  considerable  difficulty  in  this  unaccustomed  labor. 
During  his  many  years  in  America  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  the  English  form  of  sentence  structure,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence frequently  hampered  in  expressing  himself.  His  sister 
Emilie  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  this  respect,  and  helped 
him  surmount  these  early  difficulties.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  a  stout  volume  of  manuscript  was  at  hand.  It  found  great 
favor  among  Strubberg's  circle  of  friends,  who  persuaded  him  to 
seek  a  publisher  for  it.  Strubbing  was  fortunate  in  having  his 
manuscript  accepted  by  what  was  then  perhaps  the  chief  publish- 
ing house  in  Germany,  namely,  Cotta  in  Stuttgart,  which  pub- 
lished the  work  under  the  title  Amerikanische  Jagd-  und  Reise- 
abenteuer  ans  meinem  Leben  in  den  westlichen  Indianergebieten 
as  the  work  of  "Armand."  It  appeared  in  1858  and  was  well 
received.  "Der  Grosse  Kapitan,"  says  Bennecke,  "vergrub  sein 
Kriegsbeil  fiir  immer  und  griff  statt  des  Tomahawks  zur  Feder." 
Strubberg  now  centered  his  entire  interest  and  energy  upon 
his  literary  work.  Possessed  with  a  susceptible  mind  and  glow- 
ing imagination,  he  needed  only  to  revert  to  his  long,  active,  and 
somewhat  checkered  career  in  America  as  an  inexhaustible  source 
for  literary  material.  In  the  same  year  (1858)  appeared  Bis  in 
die  Wildniss.  In  1859  appeared  An  der  Indianer  Grenze  (4 
vols.);  Alte  mid  Nciie  Heimath;  und  Scenen  atts  den  Kdmpfen 
der  Mexicancr  und  N ordamerikaner ;  surely  no  mean  output  for 
one  year.  Fortune  favored  the  author.  Through  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Cotta,  the  name  of  Armand  became  familiar  through- 
out Germany.     The  name  of  Cotta  also  had  a  favorable  effect. 
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Publishers  throughout  the  country  were  only  too  desirous  of  pub- 
lishing the  works  of  Armand. 

By  1868  Strubberg  had  published  more  than  forty  volumes. 
At  about  this  time  his  literary  productivity  was  hindered  by  two 
very  unfortunate  events.  In  i860  the  author  had  taken  up  his 
residence  with  his  sister  Emilie  in  Kassel.  There  he  was  one 
day  visited  by  an  elderly  woman  who  was  none  other  than 
Antoinette  Sattler,  the  love  of  his  youthful  days  in  Bremen. 
She  had  remained  unmarried,  had  cherished  his  memory  through 
all  the  long  years  of  his  wanderings  in  America,  and  hearing  of 
his  return,  determined  to  visit  him.  The  old  flame  was  rekindled 
and  the  aged  couple  was  finally  united  in  marriage.^^  One  day 
as  Strubberg  was  returning  to  his  house  on  Karlstrasse,  he 
noticed  a  crowd  gathered  before  his  dwelling  and  was  told  that  a 
woman  in  the  house  had  become  demented.  With  a  strange 
presentiment  he  hastened  forward  and  found  his  own  wife.  She 
no  longer  recognized  him  and  had  to  be  taken  to  an  asylum  where 
she  raved  herself  to  death.  Only  then  Strubberg  learned  that  his 
deceased  wife  had  concealed  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  her  life 
had  been  spent  in  an  asylum  from  whence  she  had  been  released 
only  a  short  time  before  their  marriage.  The  author  bore  his 
sorrow  in  silence;  in  fact  he  even  appears  to  have  endeavored  to 
conceal  this  marriage  in  his  later  years. 

The  second  event,  however  unfortunate  it  was  for  Strub- 
berg, only  emphasizes  the  remarkable  character  and  versatility  of 
the  man.  We  refer  to  the  famous  lawsuit  which  Strubberg,  as 
advocate  for  the  deposed  House  of  Hessen  successfully  conducted 
against  the  Prussian  government  in  the  interests  of  the  deposed 
princes'  feoffment  in  trust. 

On  January  5,  1831,  the  Elector  Wilhelm  II  gave  a  consti- 
tution to  Hessen,  whereupon  it  ceased  to  be  a  dynastic,  princely 
house.  Toward  the  end  of  1830,  while  Hessen  was  being 
remodeled  into  a  constitutional  state,  demand  was  made  that  a 


°*  See  Das  Trauungsbuch  der  Oberneust'ddter  Gemeinde,  in  Kassel :  Am 
5.  Juni,  1866,  wurden  in  der  Privatwohnung  des  Brautigams  getraut.  .  .  . 
Friedrich  Armand  Strubberg,  Biirger  u.  Literal  .  .  .  und  Jungfrau  Antoinette 
Rosine  Henriette  Sattler  .  .  .  geboren  u  Bremen  ...  am  24.  Juli,  1805. 
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decision  be  made  as  to  which  property  should  belong  to  the  state 
and  which  to  the  princely  family.  The  entire  Hessian  dynastic 
property  was  then  divided  into  "Staatseigenthum"  and  "Famil- 
ien  Fideicommiss."  The  latter  was  the  property  of  the  deposed 
house  alone.  "Es  ist  dessen  unbezweifeltes  und  ausschliessliches 
Eigenthum  und  kann  niemals  unter  dem  Vorgeben  irgend  einer 
andern  Eigenschaft  von  dem  Staate  oder  sonst  in  Anspruch  ge- 
nommen  werden."^"  June  16,  1866,  the  Prussian  troops  under 
General  von  Beyer  entered  Hessen;  on  June  18  they  entered 
Kassel  and  not  only  took  complete  possession  of  the  state,  but 
also  the  private  property  of  the  princely  house,  which  had  been 
designated  as  absolutely  private  property.®* 

The  members  of  the  Hessian  House  now  filed  suit  against 
the  Prussian  government  and  appointed  Strubberg  as  their  ad- 
vocate.®^ His  own  part  in  the  case  and  the  disappointments 
which  he  suffered  after  having  conducted  it  successfully  through 
many  years  is  best  told  in  his  own  words :  "Meine  schriftsteller- 
ische  Thatigkeit  wurde  durch  eine  neue  Aufgabe  unterbrochen, 
welche  seitens  der  Agnaten  eines  depossedirten  Hauses  an  mich 
gestellt  wurde.  Ich  hatte  den  Prinzen  W.  kennen  gelernt,  der 
mich  flehentlich  bat,  ihm  beizustehen,  seine  Rechte  an  dem  Fidei- 
commiss-Vermogen  des schen  Hauses  gegen  den  preussi- 

schen  Fiscus  zu  verteidigen,  da  Preussen  zugleich  mit  dem 
Lande  auch  dieses  Privatvermogen  an  sich  genommen  hatte.  Ich 
erklarte  dem  Prinzen,  dass  ich  ja  nicht  Jurist  sei  und  mir  daher 
die  notigen  Kenntnisse  fehlten,  um  eine  solche  Aufgabe  mit  Er- 
folg  durch  fiihren  zu  konnen;  dennoch  beharrte  er  bei  seinem 
Ansuchen  und  ich  versprach  ihm,  fiir  ihn  zu  thun,  was  in  meinen 


"  Cf .  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ernst,  Prinz  von  Hessen :  Hat  das  Fideicommiss- 
Vermogen  der  kurfurstlich-hessischen  Familie  einen  Staatsrechtlichen  Charak- 
ter  oder  ist  es  deren  Privateigenthum?    Kassel,  1879. 

"  Cf .  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ernst,  Prinz  von  Hessen :  Das  Familien-Fidei- 
commiss  des  kurfurstlich-hessischen  Hauses  in  seiner  rechtlichen  Natur  seit 
seiner  Entstehung  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.     Kassel,  1878. 

"  Cf .  Letters  in  the  Appendix.  Strubberg  had  never  been  a  student  of 
law,  though  he  seems  to  have  given  the  law  some  attention  when  a  young 
man.  Law-suits  are  frequently  introduced  into  his  various  novels,  where 
they  are  carried  on  to  great  effect,  showing  a  close  knowledge  of  American 
law  and  a  cleverness  in  employing  the  same. 
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Kraften  stehe.  Ich  begann  die  Angelegenheit  und  die  dahin  ein- 
schlagenden  Rechte  und  Gesetze  zu  studiren,  und  lieferte  dem 
Anwalte  des  Prinzen  die  Entwiirfe  zu  den  Eingaben  bei  den 
Behorden  und  den  Gerichten.  Da  starb  der  depossedirte  Fiirst 
und  Preussen  legte  dem  Abgeordnetenhause  einen  Gesetzent- 
wurf  zur  Genehmigung  vor,  wonach  mit  dem  Tode  des  Fursten 

das  Familien-Fideicommiss-Vermogen  des  schen  Hauses 

in  das  preussische  Staatseigentum  iibergegangen  sei.  Man 
schrieb  mir  von  Berlin,  dass  die  Gesetzvorlage,  wenn  ich  nicht 
etwas  Besonderes  dagegen  thue,  ohne  Zweifel  durchgehen  und 
dann  alle  Rechte  der  Agnaten  an  dem  Vermogen  durch  das  Ge- 
setz  beseitigt  werden  wiirden.  Ich  liess  schnell  einen  Protest 
gegen  die  Vorlage  drucken  und  im  Abgeordnetenhause  verteilen, 
und  dasselbe  erklarte  darauf,  dass  das  Haus  keine  Behorde  sei, 
welche  solche  Rechtsfragen  zu  entscheiden  habe;  das  sei  Auf- 
gabe  der  ordentlichen  Gerichte.  Ueber  diesen  Protest  wurde  ich 
wegen  Beleidigung  des  Fiscus  in  zwei  Instanzen  vor  Gericht  ge- 
stellt,  doch  beide  Mai  kostenlos  freigesprochen.  Die  Rechte  der 
Agnaten  standen  wieder  hoch ;  mit  rastloser  Thatigkeit  schlug 
ich  alle  erneuerten  Angriffe  des  Fiscus  darauf  ab;  ich  vernich- 
tete  alle  die  unzahligen  Angriffe  in  der  Presse  dagegen,  lieferte 
die  Entwiirfe  zu  samtlichen  Processschriften  und  hatte  die  Re- 
visionsschrift  an  das  Reichsgericht  bereit,  als  die  Regierung 
Vergleichsunterhandlungen  einleitete,  welche  bald  zu  einem  ent- 
giiltigen  Vergleichsabschlusse  zwischen  ihr  und  den  Agnaten 
fiihrten  und  wodurch  einem  jeden  derselben  25,000  Thaler  Jah- 
resrente  und  ein  Schloss  zugestanden  wurde.  Dem  Prinzen  W. 
war  die  Rente  auf  sieben  Jahre  im  voraus  ausgezahlt  worden 
und  er  hatte  das  Schloss  R.  im  Werte  von  300,000  Thalern  in 
Besitz  genommen.  Von  allem  diesem  wiirde  er  ohne  meine  rast- 
lose  Tatigkeit  fijr  ihn  niemals  von  Rechtswegen  einen  Pfennig 
erhalten  haben;  allein  als  ich  ihn  um  Erfiillung  des  Entschadi- 
gungsvertrages  zwischen  ihm  und  mir  suchte,  weigerte  er  sich, 
mir  fiir  meine  Thatigkeit  fiir  ihn  etwas  zu  vergiiten,  und  berief 
sich,  als  ich  gegen  ihn  klagte,  darauf,  dass  ich  sein  Advocat  ge- 
wesen  sei  und  als  solcher  kein  Recht  gehabt  habe,  noch  einen 
Extravertrag  iiber  eine  VergiJtung  fiir  meine  Arbeiten  mit  ihm 
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zu  niachen,  und  class  mir  nichts  weiter  als  die  Advocatengebiih- 
ren  zukamen. 

"Ich  hatte  zwolf  Jahre  Tag  nnd  Nacht  fiir  ihn  gearbeitet, 
hatte  meine  schriftstellerische  Thatigkeit  dabei  aiifgeben  miis- 
sen,  welche  mir  etwa  3000  Thaler  jahrlich  einbrachte,  und  hatte 
nur  wahrend  der  letzten  vier  Jahre  monatlich  100  Thaler  von 
ihm  bezogen,  weil  ich  etwa  3000  Thaler  erspartes  Geld  auch  aus- 
gegeben  hatte  und  nicht  mehr  aus  eigenen  Mitteln  existiren 
konnte.  Ich  musste  den  Prinzen  verklagen  und  er  wurde  vom 
Gericht  verurteilt,  den  Vertrag  mit  mir  zu  erfiillen.  Diese  Be- 
handlung  war  eine  der  unerhortesten  Erfahrungen  meines  75- 
jahrigen  Lebens,  zumal  dass  ich  dem  Prinzen  nicht  allein  zu  sei- 
nem  Vermogen  verholfen,  sondern  ihm  auch  in  andern  wichti- 
gen  Lebens  fragen  mit  gleicher  Treue  und  Anhanglichkeit  beige- 
standen  hatte.  Ich  hatte  ihn  von  einer  ihm  unfehlbaren  Unter- 
gang  drohenden  Krankheit  befreit,  gegen  welche  er  in  Deutsch- 
land  und  im  Ausland  vergebens  Hiilfe  gesucht,  hatte  seinen 
Scheidungsprocess  gegen  seine  erste  Gemahlin  gefiihrt,  hatte  in 
seinem  und  seines  spatern  Schwiegervaters  Auftrag  eine  Klage 
wegen  vermuteter  Vergiftung  seiner  Mutter  bei  der  Staatsan- 
waltschaft  eingeleitet,  war  im  Interesse  seiner  Sohne  aus  erster 
Ehe  tatig  gewesen,  hatte  fortwahrend  seine  Dienerschaft  er- 
ganzt,  kurz,  ich  hatte  alle  seine  hauslichen  und  geschaftlichen 
Angelegenheiten  besorgt  und  war  in  seinem  Interesse  fast  im- 
mer  unterwegs  gewesen,  und  nun  hatte  er  mich  in  meinen  alten 
Tagen  zum  Bettler  machen  wollen!  Die  Entriistung  uber  die 
mir  angethane  schmahliche  Behandlung  fiir  alle  meine  treuen 
Dienste  und  Aufopferungen  wahrend  so  vieler  Jahre  warf  mich 
auf  das  Krankenlager,  von  dem  ich  mich  in  meinen  hohen  Jah- 
ren  nur  langsam  erholen  konnte  und  wobei  ich  meine  sonst  so 
unverwiistliche  Arbeitskraft  fast  eingebiisst  habe,  und  so  werde 
ich  den  noch  sehr  grossen  Schatz  meiner  Lebenserinnerungen 
wohl  unbenutzt  mit  mir  ins  Jenseits  hinubernehmen  miissen."®' 
The  vexations  and  disappointment,  added  to  the  activities  of 
these  twelve  years,  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  old  man. 


See  Kolnische  Zeitung,  i8.  August,  1889. 
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A  certain  feeling  of  having  sustained  injuries  at  the  hands 
of  humanity,  a  trait  which  can  be  noticed  throughout  all  his 
works,  became  only  the  more  pronounced  in  his  later  years.  He 
even  entertained  a  sense  of  distrust  toward  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him.  But  especially  was  this  distrust  manifested 
toward  his  publishers.  So  much  did  he  fear  the  unlawful  publi- 
cation of  his  works,  that,  while  a  work  of  his  was  being  set  up, 
he  would  each  evening  enter  the  office  and  seal  the  compositor's 
forms.  This  accounts  for  the  strange  explanatory  note  at  the 
end  of  some  of  his  works,^^  to  the  effect  that  certain  inversions 
of  type  that  will  be  noticed  throughout  the  work  are  due  to  no 
error  on  the  part  of  the  compositors.  Strubberg  resorted  to 
this  as  a  means  of  detecting  all  illegitimate  reprints  of  such  works. 

After  the  death  of  his  sister  Emilie,  which  probably  occurred 
in  1876,  Strubberg  appears  to  have  engaged  a  housekeeper  and 
remained  in  Kassel  for  some  time.  In  1885  the  novelist,  prob- 
ably for  pecuniary  reasons,  moved  his  household  to  Gelnhausen 
on  the  Kinzig.  Here  in  this  quiet  little  Hessian  town,  once  the 
proud  seat  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  Strubberg  spent  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace  and  quiet. 

The  literary  products  of  these  few  years  are  only  the  pitiful 
endeavors  of  senility,  and  reflect  no  credit  whatever  upon  the 
author.  Remembering  the  successes  of  his  earlier  years,  he  even 
ventured  on  expressing  himself  in  dramatic  form.  Unmindful 
that  his  earlier  successes  were  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  his 
works  reflected  the  actual  experiences  of  an  interesting  life,  he 
now  chose  material  quite  out  of  his  sphere.  Der  Freigeist,  Die 
Quadrone,  Gustavus  Adolphns,  and  Friedrich  Barbarossa  are 
only  fearful  proof  of  the  author's  total  lack  of  dramatic  school- 
ing. The  absolute  failure  of  these  plays  is  in  the  highest  degree 
pathetic. 

Strubberg  also  seems  to  have  had  plans  for  publishing  an 
abridged  edition  of  his  works.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  prob- 
ably hindered  him  in  this  task,  for  no  such  edition  was  published. 

There  are  those  in  Gelnhausen  today  who  vividly  recall  the 


•*  Cf.  Friedrichsburg  and  Aus  Armand's  Frontierlehen. 
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distinguished  and  mysterious  Dr.   Strubberg.     They  remember 
him  as  a  wonderful  narrator, — one  who  drew  yarns  from  some 
inexhaustible  source.    He  was  a  tall  man,  of  gigantic  frame,  and 
proud  bearing.     A  well-kept  wig  and  long  moustaches  carefully 
curled  by  his  housekeeper,  gave  evidence  of  his  personal  scrupu- 
lousness.    Reclining  on  a  panther's  skin,   draped  over  a  huge 
divan,  once  the  property  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  aged  author, 
passionately  smoking   one   cigarette   after   another,   was   never 
reluctant  to  entertain  the  willing  listeners  who  gathered  about 
him.     The  gray-coated  eye  and  an  arm  which  was  shrivelled  up 
from  having  been  wounded  by  a  poisonous  Indian  arrow  only 
added  conviction  to  his  wild  tales  of  life  among  the  Indians  on 
the  unexplored  frontiers  of  America.     The  ladies  remember  him 
as  a  tall  chivalrous  gentleman  who  had  a  most  fascinating  man- 
ner of  paying  court  to  their  gentle  sex.     The  men  remember 
him  as  a  tall  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who  even  in  these  latter 
days  drew  an  Indian  bow  with  a  vigor  which  defied  their  own 
strength.     To  the  children  of  Gelnhausen  the  author  of  Karl 
Scharnhorst.  Abenteuer  eines  deutschen  Knaben  in  Amerika  was 
Uncle   Strubberg.     One  of  these  children,   now  the  poet  Carl 
Heinz  Hill,  many  years  later  wrote  of  these  days:  "In  meiner 
Erinnerung  sehe  ich  ihn,  als  ware  es  gestern  gewesen,  vor  sei- 
nem  roten  Mahogoni-Schreibtisch  sitzen,  auf  dem  unter  Glasge- 
hausen  drei  Elfenbeinfiguren  standen.     An  den  Wanden  hingen 
dicht  verschleierte  Bilder,  Felle  erbeuteter  Tiere  und  Wafifen  in 
Menge.     Er  selbst  war  ein  grosser  Kinder freund  und  oft  bin  ich 
hiniibergelaufen  zum  Onkel  Strubberg.    Sein  Karl  Scharnhorst, 
den  er  mir  damals  schenkte,  gait  mir  ein  Heiligtum.   .   .   .*^ 

Strubberg's  long  and  interesting  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Eccentric  in  many  respects,  he  had  purchased  a  tombstone  some 
time  before  his  death,  had  his  epitaph,  with  the  exception  of  the 
date  of  his  decease,  engraved  upon  it,  and  had  it  placed  in  the 
basement  of  his  dwelling.  His  last  days  were  made  wretched 
by  an  acute  abdominal  disease.  He  died  on  April  3,  1889,  ^"^ 
was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Gelnhausen.     A  small  head- 


See  Die  Heimstatt,  i.  Marz,  1907. 
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stone,  shaded  by  several  evergreens  and  in  an  iron  enclosure  over 
which  riot  the  vines  of  the  American  clematis,  which  he  desired 
to  have  upon  his  grave,  mark  the  final  resting-place  of  the  wan- 
derer.    On  the  tombstone  we  read : 

Hier  ruht  in  Gott 
Friedrich  Armand  Strubberg 
Schriftsteller  Armand, 
geboren  zu  Cassel  am  i8.  Marz  1806 
gestorben  zu  Gelnhausen  am  3.  April  1889. 


Am  Totensonntag  war's,  da  trieb  mich's  zu  dem  Ort, 

Wo  man  lebend'ger  Seelen  tote  Hiille  barg; 

Es  war  so  feierlich,  so  friedlich  dort, 

Leicht  strich  der  Herbstwind  nur  von  Sarg  zu  Sarg. 

Da  trat  ich  auch  zu  deiner  Ruhstatt  hin, 

Ein  kleines  Eisengitter  schliesst  sie  ein; 

Durch  die  Cypressen  fiel  ein  Sonnenstrahl 

Auf's  Epheu  und  den  schwarzen  Marmorstein. 

Da  kam  mir's  plotzlich  wieder  in  den  Sinn, 

Wie  ich  als  kleiner  Bursch,  auf  deinem  Schooss  gesessen, 

Und  manch  Erinnerungsbild  ward  in  mir  wach. 

Das  langst  verschwommen  mir  in  niichternem  Vergessen 

Und  froh  gedacht  ich  jener  Jugendstunden, 

Da  du  mir  einst  erzahlt  aus  deinem  reichen  Leben 

Von  Lowenjagden,  Kampf  und  Kriegswunden, 

Von  Stadten  denen  du  Gesetz  gegeben.  — 

"Uniiberwindlich"  warst  du  einst  genannt, 
Siegreich  gingst  du  hervor  aus  Kampf  und  Not, 
Bis  schliesslich  dich  der  eine  itberwand, 
Dem  noch  kein  Sterblicher  bestand, — der  Tod.  — 

Da  fallt  mein  Blick  auf  seines  Grabstein's  Schrift, 

Und  was  mich  heut'  zu  diesem  Orte  fiihrte, 

Das  ward  im  Augenblick  mir  sonnenklar ; 

Ja  man  vergass  den  Dank,  der  ihm  gebiihrte 

Am  Tag',  an  dem  sein  hundertster  Geburtstag  war, 

Mit  keinem  Worte  hatt'  man  sein  gedacht 

Und  doch  war  seine  ganze  Lebenszeit 

Der  Arbeit  um  das  Menschenwohl  geweiht.  — 

Es  iacht  der  Teufel,  wenn  der  Undank  lacht. 
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Nun  komm'  ich  heute  friih  gentig  zu  spat, 

Um  die  Erinnerung  an  ihn  wachziirufen, 

Sein  Leben  war  zu  gross,  als  class  in  nichts  verweht 

Was  Geist  unci  Arbeitskraft  einst  in  ihm  schufen.^^ 

Preston  A.  Barba. 
Inciiana  University, 

(To  be  continued.) 


See  Carl  Heinz  Hill  in  Die  Heimstatt,  Mar.  i,  1907. 
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(Continued.) 

A  "correspondent"  sends  to  the  Portfolio  what  he  claims  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  of  a  friend,  written  some  time  before, 
signed  "Venoni."  In  Original  Papers  for  the  Portfolio,  The 
American  Lounger,  by  Samuel  Saunter,  Esq.,  the  letter  is  intro- 
duced as  follows :  "The  following  letter  is  in  open  hostility  to 
my  sentiments,  but  I  publish  it  not  to  show  an  impartiality,  which 
I  do  not  even  affect,  but  merely  to  demonstrate  that  ingenuity  may 
cause  paradoxes  to  appear  plausible,  and  that  marshaled  troops 
may  contend  on  the  side  of  Error  and  Evil."  The  "correspond- 
ent" had  appealed  to  the  impartiality  of  the  editor  of  the  Auier- 
ican  Lounger  to  publish  his  friend's  vindication  of  the  German 
Muse.  It  is  in  part  as  follows :  "Having  lately  returned,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  my  native  country  ...  I  observed  a 
severe  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  German  Literature.  Goethe, 
Wieland  and  Schiller  were,  probably,  included  in  the  Philippic, 
but  Kotzchue  is  the  ostensible  victim,  offered  for  immolation  on 
the  altar  of  Prejudice.  I  do  not  offer  a  formal  vindication  of 
the  plays  of  Kotsehue.  .  .  .  Neither  would  I  attempt  to 
excuse  the  immorality  too  prevalent  in  many  of  them.  Grateful 
to  the  author  of  Pizarro  I  am  anxious  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  rescuing  from  unwarrantable  censure  a  play  which,  for 
energy  of  design,  and  spirit  of  execution  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed." After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  play  he  continues: 
"It  would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  as  a  friend  of  Kotzebue 
ar^d  of  candour,  if  some  one  with  ability  competent  for  the  task 
would  present  us  with  a  critical  dissertation  on  German  writings. 
But  when  accusation  passes  for  proof,  acrimony  for  justice,  we 
shall  in  vain  endeavor  to  form  a  correct  judgment  or  an  unbiased 
opinion.  The  plays  of  Kotzebue  have  been  received  with  appro- 
bation; acted  and  reacted  with  applause,  Pizarro  in  particular 
must  be  a  favorite  with  every  man  attached  to  just  delineation, 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  or  elevation  of  character.  The  approba- 
(226) 
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tion  of  the  majority  has  been  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  pro- 
duction. If  this  opinion  be  correct,  may  we  not  hope,  that  the 
plays  of  Kotzebue  will  yet  survive,  notwithstanding  the  unquali- 
fied invective  of  Gifford  and  the  whining  vehemence  of  an  edi- 
tor.'"i24 

Other  plays  to  note  for  this  season  are  Gamester,  Tragedy, 
December  14th;  Castle  Spectre  January  7th;  Holcroft's  Tale  of 
Mystery  January  30th  and  February  6th;  George  Barnwell, 
Tragedy,  February  2nd;  School  for  Scandal,  February  25th; 
Mysteries  of  the  Castle,  Play  interspersed  with  songs,  founded  on 
Miss  Radcliffe's  novel  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  by  Miles 
Peter,  March  25th;  Alfonso  King  of  Castille,  April  ist.  Plays 
of  French  origin  are  represented  by  Wife  of  Tzvo  Husbands, 
musical  drama  from  La  Fcmnie  de  Deux  Maris,  melodrama  by 
M.  Guilbert  Pixerecourt,  frequently  given  in  Paris,  adapted  to 
the  English  stage  by  J.  Cobb,  March  ist;  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
founded  on  French  opera  Le  Prisionier  ou  la  Resseniblance, 
altered  from  the  French  and  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
Henry  Heartevert  with  original  music,  musical  drama,  March 
9th;  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  translated  from  the  French 
Une  Folic,  March  i6th;  Widozv  of  Malabar,  March  22nd;  Point 
of  Honour  or  School  for  Soldiers,  March  23rd ;  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, March  30th. 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  Hamlet,  Richard  HI,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Henry 
IV,  King  Lear  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  nine  plays  and  as 
many  performances. 

Under  the  heading  "Literary  Selections"  for  the  United 
States  Gazette  we  find  this  criticism  of  one  of  Kotzebue's  publi- 
cations: "Augustus  von  Kotzebue  has  lately  published  another 
sentimental  book,  which  he  calls  'Travels  from  Berlin  through 
Switzerland  to  Paris  in  the  year  1804.'  This  production,  like 
all  his  others  abounds  with  impertinent  nonsense,  shocking  blas- 
phemies, and  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  sentiment;  it,  however, 

"^  P.  F.,  p.  80. 
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contains  some  curious  information  which  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Among  other  things  he  gives  some  singular  iUus- 
trations  of  the  systematic  attention  bestowed  in  France  on  the 
support  and  improvement  of  the  stage.  .  .  .  The  example 
taken  by  Kotzebue  is  striking.  The  translator  of  the  Stranger, 
or  as  he  calls  it  Misanthropy  and  Repentance,  whom  he  charges 
with  having  performed  his  task  rather  in  an  awkward  manner 
has  already  cleared  60,000  livres  or  about  2500  pounds  by  it 
and  the  piece  is  still  a  stock  play,  being  frequently  performed 
three  times  in  one  evening  in  Paris.  The  author  got  only  200 
rix  dollars  for  it  or  about  40  pounds."^25 

For  1805  Wilkens  gives  one  New  York  publication:  VVallen- 
stein.  The  Piccolomini,  a  reprint  of  the  London  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's translation.^26 

Thirteenth  Season  at  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  December  2, 
180 j,  to  April  p,  1806. 

The  German  plays  for  the  season  were :  La  Perouse,  Decem- 
ber 1 8th  and  January  24th;  Pizarro,  February  28th  and  March 
31st;  Ahaellino,  March  7th;  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  March  14th; 
The  Robbers,  July  9th,  during  the  short  summer  season.  This 
shows  seven  performances  in  all  of  five  different  plays,  three 
from  Kotzebue,  one  from  Schiller  and  one  from  Zschokke.  There 
was  no  new  play.  The  performance  of  La  Perouse  is  referred 
to  in  the  Theatrical  Censor.'^-''  "The  pantomime  of  La  Peyrouse, 
so  named  from  the  unfortunate  French  navigator,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  drew  a  crowded  audience.  The 
deviation  of  this  from  the  true  history  of  La  Perouse  is  very 
censurable.  It  might  as  well  be  called  anything  else,  being  little 
more  than  Robinson  Crusoe  in  new  dress.  .  .  ."  The  bal- 
ance of  the  criticism  is  taken  up  with  personal  references  to  the 
actors. 

Both  Wood  and  Cooper  selected  Pisarro  for  their  benefit 


"'  U.  S.  Gazette,  May  18,  1805. 
""Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  no. 

"'The  Theatrical  Censor.    N.  I,  by  an  American;  N.  2  ct  seq.,  "by  a 
Citizen,"  1805. 
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night,  and  of  Wood  the  Theatrical  Censor  says:  "In  Rolla  he 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  his  friends."  ^-^  Mrs.  Wood  chose 
Ahaellino  for  her  benefit  night.  It  is  announced  as  the  favorite 
play,  with  favorite  Glee  from  Red  Cross  Knights."  Another  of 
the  company  chose  a  German  play  for  his  benefit,  namely  Hol- 
land in  Virgin  of  the  Sun. 

A  short  summer  season  in  1806  closed  on  July  9,  1806,  with 
The  Robbers.  The  full  cast  is  given,  Wood  playing  for  the 
first  time  "Charles  de  Moor,"  and  Mrs.  Wood,  "Amelia."  All 
the  characters  are  given  except  Kozinski,  which  omission  is  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  season  of  1 798-1 799.  The  com- 
pany also  played  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria  and  other  places  in 
the  South,  and  so  Wood  may  have  played  this  part  before.  I 
have  not  looked  up  the  seasons  outside  of  Philadelphia.  At  all 
events  it  is  Wood's  first  performance  of  the  part  in  Philadel- 
phia.^-^ In  February,  1806,  the  Portfolio  published  an  Ode 
to  the  German  Drama  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor:  "In 
the  following  exquisite  parody  tlie  sentiments  are  not  less  admir- 
able than  the  talents  of  the  author.  We  have  often  expressed 
our  contempt  for  German  plays,  but  we  are  happy  to  fortify  our 
opinion  of  the  Teutonic  muse,  with  the  wit  of  a  man  of  genius, 
a  polite  scholar. 

Ode  to  the  German  Drama,  by  Mr.  Seward;  A  Parody  of  Gray's 

Ode  to  Adversity. 

Daughter  of  night,  chaotic  Queen! 

Thou  thoughtful  source  of  modern  lays, 

Where  turbid  plot,  and  tedious  scene. 

The  monarch  spurn,  the  robber  raise. 

Bound  in  thy  necromantic  spell 

The  audience  taste  the  joys  of  hell, 

And  Britain's  sons  indignant  grown 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  at  crimes  before  unknown. 


•"  The  Theatrical  Censor,  p.  130. 

"'Cf.  Sixth  Season,  1798-1799,  and  cf.,  also  Schiller  on  the  Philadelphia 
Stage. 
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When  first,  to  make  the  nations  stare, 

Folly  her  painted  mask  display'd, 

Schiller,  sublimely  mad  was  there. 

And  Kotz'biie  lent  his  leaden  aid. 

Gigantic  pair !  their  lofty  soul 

Disdaining  reason's  weak  control, 

On  changeful  Britain  sped  the  blow, 

Who  thoughtless  of  her  own,  embraced  fictitious  woe. 

Aw'd  by  the  scowl  tremendous,  fiy 

Fair  Comedy's  theatric  brood. 

Light  satire,  wit  and  harmless  joy. 

And  leave  us  dungeons,  chains  and  blood. 

Swift  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 

Mild  Otway,  sentimental  Rowe  : 

Congreve  averts  the  indignant  eye, 

And  Shakespeare  mourns  to  view  the  exotic  prodigy 

and  three  more  stanzas  in  which  the  terms  "democratic  rant" 
and  "loiv  horn  arrogance"  plainly  show  the  political  animus  of 
this  criticism  \^^^ 

The  Theatrical  Censor  referred  to  above  was  announced  in 
the  papers  in  October  of  1905  :  "A  new  publication  to  be  entitled 
The  Theatrical  Censor  will  commence  when  the  Theatre  opens. 
A  number  (consisting  of  eight  pages  octavo)  will  appear  every 
Saturday  during  the  performances.  This  work  will  be  conducted 
by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  who,  by  an  unprejudiced  review  of  the 
performers  and  the  performances  hope  to  contribute  to  the  much 
desired  reform  of  the  American  stage  and  produce  a  change  which 
the  lovers  of  the  drama  have  long  called  for  in  vain,  and  to  which 
American  liberality  fully  entitles  them. 

'O,  there  be  players.    .    .    .' 

Those,  who  please  to  patronize  the  work,  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  John  Watts,  Polyglot 

^"''Portfolio,  New  Series  i,  '92.  Cf.,  also  Davis,  Translations  of  German 
Poetry  in  American  Magazines,  1741-1810.  Philadelphia,  Americana  Germanica 
1905,  P-  159- 
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office,  corner  Eleventh  and  Walnut  Streets.  Terms  of  Subscribers 
are  75  cents  per  month — 50  cents  of  which  are  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing."  No.  XVII  refers  to  a  similar  publication  in 
New  York  and  to  others  better  known :  "During  the  appearance 
of  our  numbers,  a  paper  similar  in  its  design  and  very  praise- 
worthy in  its  execution  has  received  its  birth  in  New  York.  We 
have  also  some  good  critiques  in  the  Boston  Magazine,  the  Poly- 
anthos  and  others.  We  even  venture  to  hope,  that  this  object  will 
be  zealously  pursued  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  in  which  a 
Theatre  is  supported."  The  first  number  appeared  December  9, 
1805.  A  note  on  page  29  states:  "The  whole  edition  of  the  first 
and  second  nurnbers  of  The  Theatrical  Censor  being  sold,  a  sec- 
ond is  in  press ;  orders  having  arrived  for  them  from  almost  every 
city  in  the  United  States."  The  criticisms  show  an  acquaintance 
with  French,  Italian  and  classical  lore,  but  little  attention  is 
given  the  German,  and  even  in  commenting  on  the  play  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  no  reference  is  made  to  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 
Other  plays  to  note  this  season  are  the  tragedy.  Hunter  of  the 
Alps;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  tragedy,  first  time  in  Philadelphia, 
pronounced  by  The  Theatrical  Censor  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  'Tt  was  writ- 
ten by  St.  John  in  1783  and  acted  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time 
in  1789,  with  great  applause.  The  story  is  interesting  to  Britons, 
and  it  is  well  worked  up  by  the  author. "^^^  The  cast  is  given  as  fol- 
lows :  Duke  of  Norfolk — Wood ;  Lord  Herries — Cain ;  Sir  Wm. 
Ceret — McKenzie;  Beton — Warren;  Earl  of  Huntingdon — Tay- 
lor ;  Davidson — Rutherford ;  Sir  Amias  Paulet — Francis ;  Earl  of 
Shrewsberry — Cross ;  Nawe — Blisset ;  Sheriff — Durang ;  Serv- 
ant— Mestayer ;  Lieutenant  of  Tower — Bray ;  Officers,  etc. ; 
Queen  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Melmoth  ;  Lady  Douglass — Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son; Lady  Serope — Mrs.  Seymour;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — 
Mrs.  Wignell.  "John  Bull,"  at  the  end  of  this  play,  a  new  song 
called  William  Tell,  by  Mr.  Woodham.  Captain  Smith,  a  new 
melodrama;  Matrimony,  for  the  first  time,  by  J.  Kenny;  the  cast 
shows  these  characters,  Baron  de  Limburg,  Delaval,  O'Clogherty 


***  Theatrical  Censor,  p.  73. 
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(alias  Grimgroffinhoff).  The  Gamester,  a  tragedy,  commented 
on  by  The  Theatrical  Censor:  "We  shall  conclude  this  critique 
with  a  cursory  reflection,  that  were  The  Gamester  a  more  modern 
production,  it  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  German  School. 
We  have  here  addresses  to  the  Deity  and  much  dumb  acting.  We 
allude  particularly  to  the  last  scene  .  .  .  There  are  few  trage- 
dies that  deserve  a  higher  reputation  than  the  very  deep  one  of 
The  Gamester.  It  is,  as  the  Misanthrope  says  in  The  Stranger, 
"a  tale  to  be  met  with  any  day,  to  be  heard  in  every  street."^^^ 
Besides  these  we  note  April  9th,  Fox  Chase,  for  the  first  time,  "by 
a  citizen  of  Philadelphia."  We  note  the  continuance  of  the 
melodrama  Tale  of  Mystery  and  horror  spectacles  such  as  Castle 
Spectre.  Plays  showing  French  origin  are  Cinderella,  an  Alle- 
gorical Pantomime  spectacle,  first  time  in  America,  January  i, 
after  a  run  of  100  nights  in  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  1804-1805. 
It  was  played  12  times  during  this  season.  ^^^  Wife  of  tzvo  Hus- 
bands, spoken  of  this  season  as  a  drama,  derived  from  a  French 
Opera,  "and  is  little  more  than  a  translation  by  Dunlap."^^'*  Fol- 
lies of  a  Day  or  Marriage  of  Figaro,  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the 
most  indecent  productions  of  the  last  century;  and  it  is  seldom 
so  badly  performed  as  not  to  give  all  its  equivoque  the  fidlest 
force."^35 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  Macbeth;  Othello;  Henry  IV; 
Richard  H;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Hamlet;  Coriolanus,  seven  plays 
with  ten  performances.  Cooper  appeared  in  five  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays,  in  The  Gamester  and  Castle  Spectre  and  for  his 
benefit  chose  Pizarro. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Aurora  included  Literary 
Selections,  and  on  May  23  appeared  in  its  colums  extracts  from 


"'  Th.  C.  XVI.,  p.  146. 

""Cf.  Th.  C.  VII.,  p.  39.  "The  story  on  which  Cinderella  is  founded 
we  remember  to  have  seen  in  old  French;  and  some  centuries  ago  it  \Yas 
translated  for  the  entertainment  of  young  masters  and  misses.  La  Fontame 
has  versified  it  under  the  title  Les  trots  filles  de  Mince.  The  most  correct 
and  authentic  edition  of  Cinderella  was  printed  by  Mr.  John  Newburg,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  London,  about  the  year  1740." 

'"  Th.  C.  VII.,  p.  59.    Cf.,  also  season  of  1904-1905. 

'"  Th.  C.  IX.,  p.  78. 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Kotzebiie's  Travels.  The  Dramatick  Re- 
pository announced  on  December  18,  1905,  "a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  plays  is  now  ready  for  sale  at  the  Dramatick  Reposi- 
tory and  Book  Store  N.  96,  corner  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
where  every  new  play  may  be  had  as  soon  as  published ;  catalogues 
of  which  are  now  ready  to  be  distributed.  .  .  ."  Samuel  F.  Brad- 
ford announced  in  the  papers  as  having  on  hand  Kotzebue's  Trav- 
els Through  Italy,  in  the  years  1804- 1805,  4  vol.;  Life  of  Pro- 
fessor Gellert,  with  a  course  of  moral  lessons  delivered  by  him  in 
the  University  of  Leipzic"  (sic.) ;  Herman  and  Emilia,  from  the 
German  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine;  Dramatick  Scenes  from  the 
German ;  The  Sorrows  of  Werter.  The  numerous  articles  on  Ger- 
man authors  and  their  works  in  the  Literary  Magazine  and  Amer- 
ican Register,  Philadelphia,  for  1806,  attest  further  the  interest 
in  German  matters;  they  include  references  to  Kotzebue,  Hum- 
boldt, Lavater,  Frederick  the  Great,  Schiller,  biographical  sketch, 
Goethe,  Criticism  of  the  Sorrows  of  VVerter}^^  Wilkens  gives 
for  1806  a  New  York  publication  of  "Ahellino,"  a  reprint  of  the 
London  publication  of  1905,  itself  a  translation  from  a  French 
translation  of  the  original  Abacllino  der  grosse  Bandit}^'^ 

After  April  9,  1806,  the  Philadelphia  company  went  South, 
to  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  etc.  At  the  "Old  Theatre,"  South- 
wark,  under  the  management  of  Manfredi,  there  was  a  company 
of  rope  dancers,  some  Pantomimes  were  also  given,  but  the  an- 
nouncements are  too  irregular  to  determine  whether  there  were 
any  plays.  Performances  took  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays. 

The  "New  Theatre,"  Chestnut  Street,  was  opened  on  June 
18,  1806,  for  a  short  summer  season,  eight  nights.  Mr.  Poe  from 
Virginia  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  playing 
Young  Narval  in  Douglass,  June  20.  Mrs.  Poe  had  appeared 
before,  now  in  Rosina.  On  July  9  The  Robbers  was  given  as 
stated  above. 


For  complete  list  cf.  Goodnight,  p.  115. 
Cf.  Wilkens,  App.   N.   113. 
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Fourteenth  Season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  December  I, 
1806  to  April  23,  1807. 

The  German  plays  for  this  season  were  Lovers'  Vows, 
December  3;  Pizarro,  January  7;  La  Peronse,  January  21 ;  The 
Robbers,  February  2;^;  Abaellino,  February  2y ;  Virgin  of  the 
Sun,  March  9.  There  were  six  plays,  one  performance  each,  four 
from  Kotzebue,  and  one  each  from  Schiller,  and  Zschokke.  No 
new  play  appears  this  season. 

Lovers'  Vows  is  announced  as  the  favorite  comedy,  the  first 
time  in  four  years,  namely,  during  the  season  of  1801-1802.  It 
was  Mrs.  Inchbald's  version  as  the  first  performance  in  1799 
had  been.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  when  The  Theatrical 
Censor  referred  to  above  ceased  its  activities,  but  another  publi- 
cation with  a  similar  name  and  purpose  appeared  in  1806,  and 
in  it  we  find  many  interesting  criticisms,  sometimes  hostile  and 
severe.  Of  this  performance  of  Lovers'  Vows  it  says :  "This  play 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  The  translation  is  paltry,  the  original 
flimsy,  and  the  fable  injudicious.  It  interests  the  feelings;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  praise.  Those  who  interest  our  feelings 
upon  improper  occasions,  and  for  improper  purposes,  injure  and 
not  serve  us."^^^  A  performance  of  this  same  play  in  New 
York,  and  one  in  Boston,  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  same 
periodical,  and  as  these  criticisms  appear  in  this  Philadelphia 
journal  they  may  well  find  a  place  here,  especially  as  they  touch 
on  the  subject  of  German  plays  in  general.  "The  play  of  Lovers' 
Vows  is  no  favorite  with  us.  We  object  to  its  plot,  as  feeble 
and  uninteresting;  we  object  to  its  incidents  as  trite  and  trifling; 
we  object  to  its  language,  as  childishly  colloquial ;  we  more  than 
all  object  to  its  tendency,  as  highly  immoral.  Its  hero,  for  whom 
all  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  is  attempted  to  be  excited,  com- 
mits highway  robberies,  contemplates  parricide,  which  he  ex- 
cuses or  palliates  by  sophistical  distinctions,  calculated  to  impose 
on  ordinary  minds,  and  win  them  over  to  his  side,  and  which  are 
too  feebly  answered,  by  the  weak  and  tame  Arnaud,  to  make  any 


"*  The  Theatrical  Censor  and  Critical  Miscellany,  by  Gregory  Gryphen, 
Esq.,  N.  I,  Philadelphia,  September  27,  1806,  with  the  motto  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  Stage,  p.  186. 
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counter  impression.  In  the  most  extravagant  language  he  heaps 
curses  on  his  father  (and  this,  by  the  way,  has  always  passed  as 
the  finest  scene  in  the  piece)  and  is  at  last  made  happy  in  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  The  heroine  is  first  seduced,  and  afterward 
well  married  to  her  seducer,  raised  far  above  the  pristine  con- 
dition, and  elevated  to  splendor  and  nobility  .  .  .  but  the  many 
childish  incidents  that  are  introduced  into  Amelia,  and  the  child- 
ish language  put  into  her  mouth,  are  ill  calculated  to  permit  any 
actress  to  acquire  reputation  in  the  character  .  .  .  was  there 
ever  a  more  striking  impropriety  than  for  a  young  lady  to  visit 
a  young  fellow,  confined  in  prison  for  highway  robbery,  and 
introduce  herself  to  him  with  a  basket  of  meat  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  his  refreshment?  But,  there  would  be  no  end  of  such 
questions!  All  we  shall  say  is,  if  the  audience  will  be  pleased 
with  such  pieces,  we  cannot  help  it;  it  does  them  no  credit."^^^ 

And  again:  "It  has  been  considered  a  maxim,  in  dramatic 
writing,  that  every  play  should  be  written  for  some  express  moral 
purpose,  or  should  at  least  be  so  construed  as  in  the  conduct  or 
catastrophe,  to  have  a  moral  tendence.  The  introduction  of  Ger- 
man plays  on  the  English  stage  is  a  direct  infringement  on  this 
principle;  inasmuch  as  their  stories  are  generally  founded  on 
some  crime  committed,  which,  for  the  good  of  society  ought 
never  to  be  forgiven,  but  which  the  catastrophe  seldom  fails  to 
extenuate.  We  do  not  mean  to  attach  to  Lovers  Vows,  in  par- 
ticular, the  general  censure  we  have  applied  to  German  plays; 
but  we  mean  to  assert  that  admitting  it  to  be  more  free  from 
faults  than  any  other  of  Kotzebue,  it  is  yet  essentially  repugnant 
in  character  and  sentiment  to  the  genuine  tendency  of  pure  and 
unsophisticated  English  comedy.  For,  what  is  the  foundation, 
and  what  the  result  of  this  play  ? 

Agatha  Fribourg  is  deluded,  under  a  promise  of  marriage, 
by  Baron  Wildenheim ;  who  leaves  her  with  a  boy,  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  their  ill-fated  connection.  Here  we  have  an  admission 
that  females  are  easily  deluded ;  and  under  the  promise  of  mar- 
riage, Agatha's  peace  of  mind  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  she  is 

"•  Th.  C,  pp.  86,  87. 
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left  a  prey  to  the  frowns  of  penury  and  the  gripings  of  disease. 
Now,  what  follows,  as  the  consequences  of  the  seduction? 
Frederic,  the  offspring  of  this  attachment,  becomes  a  soldier,  and 
returning  home  on  a  furlough  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  his 
birth,  he  finds  his  mother  houseless,  by  the  way-side,  almost 
perishing  for  want.  Being  unable  materially  to  relieve  her  dis- 
tressing condition,  he  resolves  to  procure  means,  by  begging  on 
the  highway.  He  meets  Baron  Wildenheim,  and  requests  money 
of  him,  and,  the  small  sum  which  he  receives  not  being  sufficient, 
he  deliberately  draws  his  sword,  and  demands  more.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  this  circumstance  does  not  take  place  until 
after  much  time  has  elapsed,  on  the  stage.  Had  Frederick  at- 
tempted robbery  from  the  impulse  excited  by  his  mother's  dis- 
tress, he  had  possibly  been  justified ;  but  a  deliberate  commission 
of  crime  constitutes  guilt.  And  why  draw  his  sword  on  one  who 
had  given  him  money;  why  not  on  one  who  had  refused  him. 
Kotzehue  makes  the  innocent  wretched,  and  the  guilty  pros- 
perous. He  plunges  Agatha  into  the  depths  of  want,  servitude 
and  misery,  while  he  continues  Baron  Wildenheim  in  all  his  pos- 
sessions, and  ultimately  happy.  The  pride  of  the  Baron,  too,  has 
no  punishment,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  every  crime  were  whit- 
ened, and  every  stain  eradicated  from  his  character,  the  mo- 
ment he  consents  to  admit  Agatha  to  his  reluctant  favour.  It  is 
an  idea  founded  in  just  reason,  that  no  writer  should  present 
vicious  persons  in  a  pleasing  shape,  thereby  giving  false  attrac- 
tions to  immorality  and  turpitude ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
stow  his  utmost  pains  on  virtuous  characters.  Kotzehue,  in  the 
person  of  the  Baron,  presents  us  with  a  man  in  whom  good  and 
evil  are  so  mingled  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  to  hate  or 
love  him.  His  vices,  however,  abstracted  from  his  character 
would  justly  excite  detestation."^^" 

Pizarro,  January  7,  is  announced  as  the  Celebrated  Tragedy 
and  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it.  Wood,  however, 
says :  "The  combination  of  Mrs.  Melmoth  and  Mrs.  Wignell,  at- 
tracted large  audiences  to  the  Distressed  Mother,  Mary  Queen  of 

""  Th.  C,  p.  121. 
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Scots^  Essex,  Pizarro,  and  other  tragedies.^"  La  Pcrouse,  Jan- 
uary 21,  passed  without  any  notice  and  hkewise  The  Robbers, 
February  23,  Wood  playing  Charles  de  Moor.  In  connection 
with  his  account  of  the  seasons  1804- 1807  Wood  speaks  of  an 
accident  to  himself  while  playing  Charles  de  Moor:  "During  a 
performance  of  Charles  de  Moor  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel, 
while  I  was  acting  Charles  in  the  fourth  act,  put  a  stop  to  the 
play  for  a  while  and  it  was  thought  a  final  one  for  the  actor.  A 
month's  care  and  retirement,  however,  fully  restored  me,  and  no 
return  ever  occurred.  The  remainder  of  the  part  was  cleverly 
got  through  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  whose  frequent  performance  of 
Switzer  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  text."^^^  We  might 
infer  from  this  statement  that  The  Robbers  had  been  frequently 
performed  before  this  time,  but  I  think  Wood  has  mistaken  the 
date  of  the  accident,  which  should  be  placed  a  year  or  two  later, 
because  Wood  appears  but  a  few  days  later  in  Abaellino,  on 
March  27,  1807,  whereas  he  speaks  of  a  month's  retirement,  and 
moreover  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  previous  performance  of 
The  Robbers,  in  which  Wood  took  part,  namely,  July,  1806,  the 
cast  shows  McKenzie  as  playing  Francis  de  Moor. 

Abaellino,  the  Great  Bandit,  February  27,  is  announced  as 
the  celebrated  play  without  any  mention  of  the  author,  and  the 
full  cast  is  given.  While  in  Alexandria  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
chose  for  their  benefit  night  Abaellino, ^^'^  and  also  took  the  lead- 
ing parts  in  this  Philadelphia  performance,  according  to  the  cast. 
A  criticism  of  a  performance  in  New  York  with  Cooper  in  the 
leading  role  appears,  however,  in  the  same  Theatrical  Censor 
cited  last.  "This  play,  notwithstanding  its  objectionable  plot, 
and  notwithstanding  the  inconsistence  and  the  many  contradic- 
tions in  its  principal  character,  will  always  create  a  very  consid- 
erable share  of  interest,  whenever  that  character  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  performer  as  Mr.  Cooper.     The  author  has  in- 


*"  Note  41  refers  to  the  Inchbald  version  of  Lovers'  Vows  and  not  to 
The  Stranger,  as  might  be  inferred. 

^^  Cf.  Wood,  Personal  Recollections,  p.  109. 

'"Wood,  p.  no. 

'**  Theatrical  Censor,  Gxyphen,  p.  57. 
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dulged  in  a  license  of  improbability,  to  be  found  in  no  other  play, 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  and  keeping  alive,  till  denouement, 
the  whole  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  without  reflecting,  that 
though  the  effect  may  be  very  great  on  its  first  exhibition,  yet 
that  the  illusion  being  once  dissipated,  this  curiosity,  on  which 
he  plans  almost  his  whole  reliance,  must  necessarily  die,  on  its 
frequent  repetition.  So  totally  irreconcilable  are  the  language  and 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ahaellino,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  piece,  with  those  expressed  by  him  in  the  close,  that  some 
persons  of  refined  taste  have,  declared  themselves  shocked  and 
disgusted.  Still  Ahaellino  draws  houses  and  commands  plaudits, 
a  proof,  that  whatever  objections  may  be  brought  against  it  in 
some  particulars,  it  must  on  the  whole  possess  no  indifferent  por- 
tion of  stage  merit.  But  is  it  not  laughable,  on  turning  to  the 
play,  to  observe  our  German  author  gravely  informing  the 
actress,  when  and  where  to  "shrink,"  to  "look  with  affected  com- 
posure," to  "smile  playfully,"  to  "speak  with  dignity,"  to  "cast 
down  her  eyes  confusedly,"  to  "pause,"  to  "look  with  con- 
straint, sometimes  on  the  floor,  sometimes  at  each  other  sidewise," 
to  "look  with  a  smile  of  innocence,"  to  "suppress  a  sigh,"  to 
speak  "with  a  faultering  voice,"  to  "shake  her  head  and  smile," 
to  "skip  off,'  to  "play  with  her  dress,"  to  "stop  and  look  down," 
to  "smile  and  look  up."  It  is  indeed  treating  Rosamunda  like 
still  more  of  a  child  than  he  has  made  her  in  character." 

Virgin  of  the  Sun,  March  9,  has  the  additional  title  The  First 
of  Spaniards  in  Peru,  or  the  Death  of  Rolla,  and  no  notice  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  it.  It  would  seem  from  a  note  in  a  later 
publication,  in  18 10,  The  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor, 
that  The  Theatrical  Censor  quoted  from  continued  till  18 10,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  copy  after  1806.^^^ 

I  have  already  referred  in  the  last  season  to  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  by  Cumberland,  performance  this  season  January  3,  as 

^*' Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor.  Philadelphia.  Published  by 
Bradford  and  Innskeep,  Innskeep  and  Bradford,  New  York;  and  William 
Mcllhenny,  Boston,  Smith  &  McKenzie,  Printers,  1810.  "It  happened  about 
the  time  we  commenced  this  work,  a  weekly  publication,  partly  on  the  same 
plan,  was  dropped  by  the  proprietors ;  from  this  arose  a  report  that  the 
Mirror  had  fallen  to  the  ground."  .  .  .  See  additional  references  to  this 
periodical  in  1810. 
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a  play  showing  German  origin.  This  assumption  based  on  the 
partial  cast  receives  corroboration  in  an  article  in  The  Theatrical 
Censor  in  1806  referring  to  a  performance  of  this  play  in  New 
York.  "Never  (observes  Mrs.  Inchbald)  was  there  a  play  taken 
from  another  with  such  ingenuity,  such  nice  art,  and  so  little  in- 
jury to  either, — as  this  play  has  been  taken  from  the  German 
Misanthropy  and  Repentance;  still  leaving  the  German  to  be 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  The  Stranger.  It  is 
said  (continues  she)  that  Mr.  Cumberland  merely  saw  a  critique 
of  Kotzebue's  drama,  in  a  review,  some  years  before  it  was 
brought  upon  the  London  stage ;  and  from  this  collected  the  sub- 
stance for  this  most  interesting  play.  But  whether  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  German  production  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  is 
no  further  indebted  to  the  foreign  author,  than  for  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  plot,  incident  and  character ;  to  which  he  has  added  his 
own  original  sunshine.  The  Stranger,  in  one  high  instance,  has 
pre-eminence  over  The  Wheel  of  Fortune — the  female  character 
is  there  of  infinite  importance.  But,  want  of  taste  is  not  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  thus  diminishing  the  pathos  of  his  heroine ; 
his  feeling  and  delicacy  would  not  permit  her  fall  from  virtue. 
But,  still  his  gallantry  ought  to  have  furnished  a  lady  with  a 
little  more  to  say,  in  the  scenes  where  she  is  concerned ;  and  this 
would  have  increased  the  interest  of  the  play. 

It  always  affords  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  play  of  sterling 
merit  brought  forward  on  the  boards,  and  a  sort  of  pride,  to  per- 
ceive the  town  so  capable  of  relishing  its  beauties,  as  to  encourage 
and  reward  the  exhibition,  by  crowding  to  the  house.  The  Wheel 
of  Fortune,  .  .  .  holds  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  modern  produc- 
tions.""' This  throws  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  English 
"plagiarisms"  referred  to  by  various  writers  and  also  on  the 
reason  for  the  vogue  of  German  plays  in  England  and  America, 
and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  conclusion  of  this  study. 

Although  there  was  no  performance  of  The  Stranger  this 
season  on  the  Philadelphia  stage,  a  reference  to  it  in  the  same 
Theatrical  Censor  in  connection  with  a  performance  in  New  York 


Theatrical  Censor,  p.  87. 
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may  well  find  a  place  here,  as  it  shows  the  continued  interest  in 
the  German  plays,  and  a  willingness  to  let  the  other  side  be 
heard:  "This  is  one  of  Kotzebiie's  best  plays;  perhaps  the  very 
best.  Objections  have  more  frequently  been  made  to  its  moral 
tendence,  than  on  any  other  account.  The  defence  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  is  so  ingenious,  that  we  copy  it  without  apology :  There 
seems  to  be  required,  by  a  number  of  well-meaning  persons  of 
the  present  day,  a  degree  of  moral  perfection,  in  a  play,  which 
few  literary  works  attain ;  and  in  which  sermons,  and  other  holy 
productions,  are  at  times  deficient,  though  written  with  the  purest 
intention. 

In  this  general  failure  of  human  imperfection,  the  German 
author  of  this  play  has  compassionated  and  with  a  high,  sublime 
example  before  him,  an  adultress.  But  Kotzebue's  pity,  vitiated 
by  his  imperfect  nature,  has,  it  is  said,  deviated  into  vice — by  re- 
storing this  woman  to  her  former  rank  in  life,  under  the  roof  of 
her  former  husband. 

To  reconcile  to  the  virtuous  spectator  this  indecorum,  most 
calamitous  woes  are  first  depicted,  as  the  consequence  of  illicit 
love.  The  deserted  husband  and  the  guilty  wife,  are  both  pre- 
sented to  the  audience,  as  voluntary  exiles  from  society.  .  .  . 
The  language,  as  well  as  the  plot  and  incidents,  of  this  play, 
describe  with  effect  these  multiplied  miseries  which  the  dishonor 
of  a  wife  spreads  around,  but  draws  more  especially  upon  her- 
self, her  husband  and  her  children.   .   .   . 

But  a  delicate  spectator  feels  a  sudden  shudder  when  the 
catastrophe  takes  place;  but  there  is  another  spectator,  more 
delicate  still,  who  never  conceives,  that  from  an  agonizing, 
though  affectionate  embrace  (the  only  proof  of  reconciliation 
given,  for  the  play  ends  here),  any  further  endearments  will  en- 
sue, than  those  of  participated  sadness,  mutual  care  of  their 
joint  offspring,  and  to  smooth  each  other's  passage  to  the  grave. 
But  should  the  worst  suspicion  of  the  scrupulous  be  true,  and 
this  man  should  actually  have  taken  his  wife,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  as  on  the  bridal  day,  can  thus  be  holding  out  temptation,  as 
alleged  for  women  to  be  false  to  their  husband  ?  Sure,  it  would 
rather  act  as  a  preservative.     What  woman  of  common  under- 
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standing  and  common  cowardice,  would  dare  to  dishonor  and 
forsake  her  husband,  if  she  foresaw  she  was  Hkely  to  Hve  with 
him  again  ?"^^^ 

Another  play  which  attracted  considerable  attention  was 
The  School  of  Reform,  or  How  to  Rule  a  Husband,  by 
Thomas  Morton,  Esq.,  December  5.  "This  is  an  Anglo-German 
play,  in  which  what  was,  till  lately,  the  modern  English 
comedy,  struggles  with  the  German  drama.  It  is,  accordingly, 
a  singular  hotch-potch,  in  which  we  are  pleased  with  part,  but 
offended  with  the  whole.  .  .  .  On  the  subject  of  religion,  of 
which  so  much  is  obtruded  in  this  play,  Mr.  Morton  deserves  a 
severe  rap  on  the  knuckles.  From  what  conventicle  did  Mr. 
Morton  bring  forth  his  Old  Tyke  with  his  book  of  devotions? — 
Who  can  tell  us,  whether  the  old  man  was  either  more  or  less 
than  a  hypocrite?  .  .  .  But  nothing  of  this  sort  was  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Morton.  It  is  only  a  stage-trick.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered (wonderful  discovery!)  by  the  aid  of  Kotaebue  and 
Schiller,  that  piety  and  the  name  of  God  are  sources  that  may  be 
drawn  on  for  the  sublime,  for  the  pathetic.  ...  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  second  act,  the  author  has  departed  from  the  sobriety 
of  the  English  drama  and  interwoven  much  of  the  German 
style.  .  .  ."^^^  As  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which,  extrava- 
gance is  dwelt  on.  The  above  extract  as  well  as  another  to  fol- 
low shows  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  reality  and  influence  for 
good  or  evil  of  the  German  school.  A  summing  up  of  the  net 
results  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  season  is  as  follows :  "Since 
the  opening  of  the  theatre,  a  very  agreeable  variety  has  been 
offered  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama.  We  have  seen  comedies  of 
several  schools.  Mr.  Sheridan's  (School  for  Scandal),  Decem- 
ber I,  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  French  comedy;  in  Lovers' 
Vow,  December  3,  we  witness  the  German ;  in  the  School  of  Re- 
form, December  5,  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  German;  in  the 
Honey  Moon,  by  John  Tobin,  Esq.,  December  8,  the  Old  English 
formed  on  the  Spanish  and  Italian ;  and  in  the  School  for  Friends, 


Th.  C,  p.  149. 
'Th.  C,  p.  188. 
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by  Miss  Chambers,  December  10,  the  true  'comedie  larmoyante' 
of  the  French. "^^^  A  criticism  of  the  latter  offers  another  oppor- 
tunity for  a  slap  at  the  German  school.  "When  vice  is  tricked 
out  in  all  the  meretricious  embellishments  that  rank  and  wealth 
can  afford;  when  honor  is  but  a  counterfeit  seal  for  knaves  to 
talk  of  ...  it  is  pleasant  to  see  one  writer  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  modesty.   .   .   ."^^^ 

Other  plays  to  note  for  this  season  are:  Cinderella,  Castle 
Spectre,  Valentine  and  Orson,  melodrama,  first  time  January  i ; 
Paid  and  Virginia,  Hunter  of  the  Alps,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
Black  Castle,  or  Spectre  of  the  Forest,  melodrama  from  the  pop- 
ular tale  of  that  name.  Clandestine  Marriage,  benefit  of  Lewis 
Hallam,  a  veteran  of  the  American  stage,  56  years  of  appearance 
on  the  Philadelphia  stage.  Other  plays  of  French  origin  to  note 
are  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  melodrama  translated  from  the  French 
grand  spectacle  of  that  name,  Paris  100  nights.  Manager  in  Dis- 
tress, by  G.  Coleman,  from  Le  Dvrecteur  dans  I'Emharras. 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  Othello,  Mr.  Fennel  in  the 
title  role  King  Lear;  Richard  III;  Henry  IV;  Macbeth;  King 
John;  Henry  VIII;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor; 
and  Coriolanus,  ten  plays  with  twelve  performances  in  all. 

A  short  summer  season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  house  from 
June  22,  to  July  7,  presents  nothing  of  special  interest,  though 
we  may  note  Glory  of  Columbia,  historical  play,  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia,  March  25,  and  repeated  July  4,  founded  on 
an  interesting  fact  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

A  French  theatre  of  vaudeville  class  is  advertised  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1807,  as  playing  at  first  in  the  "Old  Theatre,"  South 
Street,  and  later  at  Sicard's  Ballroom  on  Dock  Street.  In  March, 
after  the  French  company  has  gone  we  find  Manfredi  again  at 
the  "Old  Theatre."  Some  of  the  French  plays  announced  were: 
"Le  Directeur  dam  I'Embarras,  Perplexed  Manager  or  Manager 
in  Distress,  as  known  in  the  'New  Theatre.'  in  which  Mr.  Daudet 
will  perform  6  parts,"  Le  Demenagement,  Arlequin  Bon  Pere,  Le 


'  Th.  C,  p.  202. 
Th,  C,  p.  211. 
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Sourd,  oil  I'auherge  pleine,  L'Avocat  Patelin,  the  original  of  the 
very  popular  Village  Lawyer. 

The  concerts  of  this  time  still  show  many  French  names, 
announcements  of  French  publications  become  more  frequent, 
two  French  papers,  one  in  Louisiana  and  one  at  Charleston,  S. 
C,  are  announced  and  subscriptions  solicited. ^^^  On  August  11, 
in  the  Gazette  is  announced :  "Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Ans  sejour 
a  Berlin  ou  Frederic  le  Grand,  Original  Anecdotes  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  King  of  Prussia  and  of  his  Family,  Court,  his  Min- 
isters, his  Academies  and  his  Literary  Friends.  Collected  dur- 
ing a  familiar  Intercourse  of  Twenty  Years  with  that  Prince. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Dieudonne  Thiebault,  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  2  Vol.  1805."  This 
is  an  announcement  of  a  London  publication. 

The  "Old  Theatre"  was  occupied  again  from  July  25,  to 
October  12.  The  repertoire  is  similar  to  that  of  the  "New  The- 
atre," except  that  more  farces,  sketches,  etc.,  prevail.  On  July 
30,  is  announced  The  Dutch  Fisherman  or  a  Scene  in  Holland, 
Liliputian  Frolic,  Pantomime  Dance,  and  then  follows  in  large 
German  characters,  Der  Zzuergcl  Tantz,  to  conclude  with  the 
Magic  Chamber,  Das  Schattenspiel.  This  was  repeated  again  on 
August  7.  May  this  have  been  to  attract  the  German  element  in 
the  city,  if  so,  it  is  the  first  effort  in  that  direction  noted.  On 
September  16,  a  farce  is  announced.  Die  alte  Jungfer,  also  in 
German  characters. ^^'  The  short  season  ends  with  Lovers' 
Vows,  October  12,  announced  as  Mrs.  Inchbald's  celebrated  com- 
edy, Mrs.  Wilmot  in  the  leading  role. 


'"A  French  Newspaper.  Proposals  for  printing  a  new  French  journal, 
to  be  entitled  the  Philosophical,  Political  and  Literary  Journal.  By  an  in- 
habitant of  Louisiana,  published  the  first  of  every  month,  octavo  128  pp. 
$8.00  a  year.  Subscriptions  received  at  French  printing  office,  N.  20  S. 
Broad  Street;  M.  P.  Roche's  Book  Store,  N.  40  S.  Fifth  Street;  at  the 
office  of  the  Portfolio,  and  at  Thomas  &  Wm.  Bradford's,  N.  8  S.  Front 
Street.  And  again:  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  Aurora  office  for 
a  political  and  literary  newspaper,  published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  J.  J.  Negrin.  $7.00  a  year.  Followed  by 
the  announcement  in  French :  Les  abonnemens  seront  revues  au  bureau  de 
I'Aurore  pour  I'Oracle,  une  Gazette  politique  et  literaire,  imprime  tous  les 
Mardi,  Jeudi,  Samedi  a  Charleston,  S.  C,  par  J.  J.  Negrin,  a  sept  gourdes 
par  an.    Cf.  "The  Aurora,"  December  8,  1806,  and  March  31,  1807. 

^"Cf.  p.  20.    .    .    .     German  American  Annals,  1912. 
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Shakespeare  is  represented  by  two  plays,  Catharine  and 
Petriicchio,  three  performances,  and  Richard  III,  once,  four  per- 
formances in  all. 

Summary  of   German  performances   for  all   the  theatres: 

Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  6  plays,  one  performance  each. 

"Old  Theatre,"  Southwark,  i  play,  one  performance. 

The  New  Amphitheatre,  Central  Square,  was  opened  Sep- 
tember 15,  1806,  under  the  management  of  T.  Swann,  and  was 
given  up  to  horsemanship ;  no  plays  even  of  the  lighter  kind  were 
found  advertised. 

In  the  Wilkens  list  we  find  no  publications  in  1807  bearing 
on  this  subject  unless  we  mention  The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  a  reprint  or  adaptation  of  one  of  the  English 
chap-books  on  the  subject. ^^^ 

Goodnight  has  listed  a  number  of  interesting  references  in 
Boston  magazines,  including  notes  on  Wieland's  Oheron,  on 
Pizarro,  and  a  criticism  of  The  Rohhers}^^ 

Fifteenth  Season.     Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  December  y,  i8oy, 

to  April  21,  1808. 

The  German  plays  for  the  season  were  Pizarro,  December 
23;  The  Robbers,  January  13;  Aba^Uino,  January  22]  Reconcili- 
ation or  Birthday,  February  8;  Of  Age  to  Morrow,  April  4. 
There  were  five  performances  of  as  many  plays,  three  from 
Kotzebue  and  one  each  from  Schiller  and  Zschokke.  The  one 
play  new  to  Philadelphia  was  Of  Age  to  Morrow. 

With  none  of  the  German  plays  is  any  author  mentioned 
except  in  the  case  of  The  Robbers,  with  Wood  playing  Charles 
de  Moor.  The  only  new  play  to  note  is  Of  Age  to  Morrow,^^^ 
from  Kotzebue,  with  only  one  performance  this  season  on  April 
4,  though  it  proved  later  to  be  a  very  popular  piece  and  held  the 
stage  for  a  long  time.  Wilkens  mentions  the  publication  of 
Dunlap's  translation  under  the  title  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  a 


Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  115. 

Cf.  Goodnight,  German  Literature  in  American  Literature,  pp.  117-119. 
^Der  Wildfang,  Lustspiel  in  3  Akten,  Leipzig,  1798. 
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play  in  four  acts,  with  songs/^^  in  1800  and  also  Charles  Smith's 
translation,  published  in  New  York,  1800  under  the  title,  The 
Wild  Youth,  a  comedy  for  digestion.  Of  Age  to  Morrow  was 
Thomas  Dibdin's  version,  published  in  New  York  1806  and 
1808  as  a  reprint  of  the  London  publication  of  1806.^^^  It  is 
announced  as  a  comic  opera,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  but  no 
author  is  mentioned.  Later  it  is  announced  as  a  musical  enter- 
tainment and  also  as  a  farce.  A  partial  cast  shows  the  following 
characters:  Baron  Wellinghoerst,  Baron  Peffleberg,  Molkus,  So- 
phia, Maria,  (with  additional  song).  According  to  Sellier  Dib- 
din's version  appeared  in  London  for  the  first  time  February  i, 
1800,  and  he  supposes  that  Dibdin,  who  knew  no  German,  may 
have  used  Dunlap's  translation.  Sellier,  however,  in  quoting 
Wilkens  places  1798  as  the  time  of  Dunlap's  translation  instead 
of  the  summer  of  1799,  one  year  later,  and  the  first  New  York 
performance  was  on  January  24,  1800,  the  publication  appearing 
the  same  year,  1800.  The  interval  would  seem  too  short  to 
allow  Dibdin  to  have  seen  Dunlap's  translation,  unless  he  had  at 
his  disposal  a  manuscript  copy  of  it.  This  Dibdin  version  was  a 
success  in  London  with  36  successive  performances.  Sellier  also 
mentions  a  play  under  the  title  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  as  popu- 
lar in  the  forties  on  the  London  stage,  but  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  identical  with  Dunlap's  translation. ^^^  No  notice  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  the  play  at  this  time  in  the  daily  papers  nor 
in  any  of  the  other  publications. 

Of  other  plays  we  note  Harlequin  Dr.  Fanstus  or  the  Punish- 
ment of  Profligacy,  January  i,  2  and  15,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  season  of  i795-'96.^^^  Two  other  plays  of  interest  and  pos- 
sible German  origin,  had  their  first  performance  this  season: 
Adrian  and  Orilla  or  a  Mother's  Vengeance,  is  announced  as  a 
new  play,  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  assigned  to  Dimond, 
author  of  Hunter  of  the  Alps. 


*°*  Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  47  and  67. 
"'Cf.  Wilkens,  App.  113b  and  125. 

"'  For  discussion  of  this  play  and  its  success  on  the  London  stage  see 
Sellier,  pp.  71-73. 

"*  Cf.  Season  of  1795-96,  for  an  outline  of  the  scenes,  etc. 
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The  cast  was  as  follows:  Prince  Altenberg — Wood;  Count 
of  Rosenheim — Warren;  Adrian — Cain;  Michael — Jefferson; 
Leopold — Burns;  Anselm — Lerson;  Hanfray,  a  minstrel — Rob- 
bins;  Lothaire,  a  page — Mrs.  Wilmot;  Orilla  of  Rosenheim — 
Mrs.  Wood;  Mme.  Clermont — Mrs.  Warren;  Gertha,  gover- 
ness of  Orilla — Mrs.  Melmoth;  Minna — Mrs.  Seymour;  Lout- 
gard — Mrs.  Mullen;  Ida — Miss  Hunt.  Domestics,  falconers, 
male  and  female,  peasants,  etc.  There  were  seven  performances 
this  season,  February  12,  15,  22,  29,  March  14,  April  i  and  9. 

The  other  play  was  The  Fortress,  the  first  time  in  America, 
melodrama  by  Theodore  Hooke,  original  music  by  the  same, 
from  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London.  Act  i.  Hall  in  Fortress 
of  Guntzbourg,  in  the  centre  a  grate,  through  which  is  seen  the 
Terrace;  Act  2,  Interior  of  Castle — Yard — Dungeon — Guard 
Room — Porter's  Lodge ;  Act  3,  Place  d'Armes,  Green  House, 
Paulina's  Dwelling.  Some  of  the  characters  are :  Count  Adolphus, 
Count  Everard,  Valbron,  Oliver,  Vincent,  Philip,  Thomas  Petras, 
Celestine,  Alice,  Pauline;  Female  Peasants,  Soldiers — Peasants, 
There  were  five  performances,  distributed  as  follows :  February 
26,  March  2,  16,  April  i  and  21. 

Of  plays  of  French  origin  we  note  Indian  Princess  or  La 
Belle  Sativage,  operatic  melodrama  by  J.  N.  Barker,  Philadelphia, 
April  6;  The  Mock  Doctor  or  The  Dumb  Lady  Cured,  from  the 
French  of  Moliere,  January  13,  February  27,  April  14.  The 
Miser,  January  29.    Paul  and  Virginia  is  also  represented. 

Of  plays  appearing  for  the  first  time  we  note  Arbitration, 
musical  entertainment  by  J.  Kenny,  March  i^',  A  School  for  Ar- 
rogance, comedy,  March  12;  Three  and  Deuce,  musical  enter- 
tainment by  Prince  Hoare,  March  7,  a  play  that  remained  popu- 
lar for  a  long  time ;  Curfezv  or  Norman  Barons,  by  John  Tobin, 
December  16  and  21 ;  Tom's  a  Tell-Tale,  comedy  by  Henry  Sid- 
dons,  first  time  in  America,  March  4. 

Shakespeare  is  represented  by  As  You  Like  it;  Catharine 
and  Petrucchio;  Hamlet;  Henry  V.,  for  the  first  time  in  Phila- 
delphia; King  Lear;  Macbeth;  Merchant  of  Venice;  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  Othello;  Richard  HI;  Romeo  and  luliet; 
eleven  plays  in  all  and  thirteen  performances.    Public  feeling  for 
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the  French  still  ran  high  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  Henry  V. 
Wood  relates  that  the  play  "was  acted  with  some  care  and  cost, 
and  would,  probably,  have  become  popular,  but  for  a  sudden 
exception  taken  by  a  large  and  violent  part  of  the  audience  to 
a  particular  passage,  where  Henry  replies  to  Mountjoy's  demand 
of  unconditional  surrender,  he  says : 

My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers   lessened,   and   those   few   I   have 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee  Herald 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs, 
Did   march   three   Frenchmen. 

This  unlucky  piece  of  English  patriotism  was  accordingly 
met  by  a  strong  dissent  from  many  of  the  audience,  and  of  such 
continuance  as  threatened  an  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  play.  After 
some  minutes  peace  was  reluctantly  permitted,  and  the  actors 
allowed  to  proceed  with  little  notice  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  advisable 
to  repeat  the  play."  As  the  relations  of  this  country  with  Eng- 
land became  more  strained  than  ever  and  not  long  afterward 
ended  in  open  war,  the  non-appearance  of  this  play  for  years  to 
come  is  readily  explained. ^®^ 

The  publications  listed  by  Wilkens  for  1808  are  Thomas 
Dibdin's  Of  Age  to  Morrow,  a  New  York  publication,  reprint  of 
the  London  one  of  1806.  Kotzebue's  The  Rights  of  Hospitality, 
New  York.  David  Longworth,  supposed  by  Wilkens  to  be  a  re- 
print of  The  Wanderer,  or,  the  Rights  of  Hospitality,  London, 
1808,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  Philadelphia  stage 
the  next  season,  i8o8-'o9  Two  other  Longworth  publications, 
reprints  of  London  editions  were  Benjamin  Thompson's  version 
of  Kotzebue's  The  Stranger  and  Schiller's  Robbers. 

The  Old  Theatre  was  used  this  season  for  light  entertain- 
ments by  Swann,  but  no  regular  plays  are  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  announcements. 


**•  For  a  previous  reference  to  French  feeling,  cf.  the  Southwark  Theatre 
season  of  1789  and  also  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  third  season,  I79S-I796, 
where  inadvertently  a  quotation  from  Wood  is  repeated. 
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Sixteenth  Season,  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  November  y,  1808,  to 

April  IS,  i8op. 

The  German  plays  for  the  season  were  Pizarro,  November 
9,  and  March  27;  Ahaellino,  November  14;  Of  Age  to  Morrow, 
November  16  and  December  21;  The  Robbers,  November  30; 
Reconciliation  or  Fraternal  Discord,  January  9;  Lovers'  Vows, 
February  8;  The  Wanderer  or  The  Rights  of  Hospitality, 
March  6.  There  were  nine  performances  of  seven  plays,  five 
from  Kotzebue,  and  one  each  from  Schiller  and  Zschokke.  The 
Wanderer  was  new  to  Philadelphia. 

In  Pizzaro,  November  9,  Wood  played  Rolla,  and  March 
27  was  a  benefit  night  for  Robbins,  the  principal  scene  painter. 
Abaellino  is  announced  as  the  celebrated  play  and,  as  in  last  sea- 
son, author  or  translator  are  not  mentioned,  not  even  in  the  case 
of  The  Robbers,  November  30,  in  which  as  usual  Wood  played 
Charles  de  Moor.  Of  Age  to  Morrow  was  given  twice  as  an 
after  piece,  on  December  21,  following  Hamlet,  Cooper's  bene- 
fit night.  Reconciliation  appears  with  the  secondary  title  Fra- 
ternal Discord.  This  is  the  title  under  which  Dunlap's  version 
of  Kotzebue's  play  appeared  and  we  might  suppose  that  the  per- 
formance on  January  9  was  Dunlap's  version,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  play  is  announced  as  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  while  Dun- 
lap's version  is  a  drama  in  five  acts.  Curiously  enough  Dun- 
lap's version  had  been  given  in  New  York  on  December  21,  only 
a  short  time  before  the  Philadelphia  performance,  still  the  latter 
must  have  been  Dibdin's  version, ^®^  which  generally  appears  un- 
der the  title  The  Birthday.  Lovers'  Vows,  February  8,  is  an- 
nounced with  the  full  cast,  showing  Master  Barret,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  theatre  in  the  role  of  Frederic. 

Charles  F.  Brcde. 
Philadelphia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*"  Cf.  Notes  45,  46,  47  and  48,  1799- 1800,  giving  the  references  to  Sellier, 
Wilkens  and  Dunlap. 


PROFESSOR  LEARNED'S  REDE. 


Der  DEUTSCHE  Verein  als  Pflegestaette  der  deutschen 

KULTUR  IN  AmERIKA. 


Fcstrcde  gchalten  von  M.  D.  Learned  bei  der  Feier  des  deutschen 
Tages  in  Brooklyn,  am  20ten  Oktoher  ipi2. 


Jedes  Volk  hat  das  Recht  auf  seine  Geschichte  stolz  zu  sein, 
denn  es  verdankt  seine  Existenz  den  Thaten  der  Vorfahren.  Die 
Volksmythologie  ist  einfach  die  Geschichte  der  Volksgotter,  die 
Heldensage,  die  Geschichte  der  Heklenthaten  der  Vater  und  die 
NationalHteratur  die  dichterische  Behandlung  der  unsterbHchen 
Momente  in  der  Kulturentwicklung  des  Volkes.  Nationalbe- 
wusstsein  und  der  daraus  entspringende  Patriotismus  finden  in 
der  Nationalgeschichte  ihre  Berechtigung  und  ihre  Stiitze.  Je 
griindlicher  das  Volk  seine  Geschichte  kennt,  um  so  tiefere  Wur- 
zeln  schlagt  das  Nationalbewusstsein  und  je  treuer  die  Nachkom- 
men  das  Andenken  an  die  Vater  bewahren,  um  so  fester  wachst 
der  Nationalcharakter. 

Die  Deutschen  in  Amerika  haben  erst  in  den  letzten  Jahr- 
zehnten  ein  Volksbewusstsein  entfaltet  und  zwar  durch  die  Feier 
des  Deutschen  Tages,  welche  an  ein  grosses  Ereignis  in  der 
deutsch-amerikanischen  Geschichte  erinnert,  die  Landung  der 
Kref elder  am  6.  Oktober  1683  in  Philadelphia.  Diese  33  Kre- 
f elder  mit  den  Vertretern  der  Frankfurter  Landkompagnie  unter 
der  Leitung  von  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius,  im  Ganzen  etwa  40  an 
der  Zahl,  griindeten  dann  am  24.  Oktober  1683  die  deutsche  An- 
siedlung  Germantown,  die  erste  dauernde  deutsche  Kolonie  in 
Nordamerika.  Es  war  billig  und  recht,  dass  die  Erinnerung  an 
dieses  Ereignis  zur  National  feier  der  Deutschen  in  diesem  Lande 
vverden  sollte,  denn  die  kleine  deutsche  Stadt,  Germantown, 
wurde  bald  der  Aufenthalt  und  Ausgangspunkt  fiir  die  Tausen- 
den  von  deutschen  Schweizern  und  Pfalzern,  welche  nach  dem 
Inneren  von  Pennsylvanien  und  nach  anderen  Kolonien  auswan- 

(249) 
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derten  und  mit  der  Zeit  das  ganze  Virginische  Thai  iind  die  Pra- 
rien  jenseits  der  Berge  bevolkerten.  Erst  im  Laufe  der  spateren 
Kulturentwicklung  des  Landes  hat  diese  deutsche  Kolonie  in  Ger- 
mantown  die  gebiihrende  Anerkennung  gefunden. 

Wie  kann  das  Deutschtum  in  Amerika  seine  ererbten  Kul- 
turgiiter,  deutsche  Geschichte  und  deutsche  Kultur  bewahren  und 
an  die  Nachkommen  ijberliefern? 

Zunachst  muss  man  im  Stande  sein,  den  dauernden  Werth 
dieser  Giiter  zu  schatzen.  Dies  setzt  eine  Kenntnis  der  deutsch- 
amerikanischen  Geschichte  und  der  deutschen  Kultur  voraus 
als  Grundlage  der  Erziehung.  Und  wie  kann  man  diese  Kennt- 
nis der  amerikanischen  Jugend  beibringen.  Man  antwortet :  durch 
die  offentliche  Erziehung  in  der  Schule.  Das  ist  schon  gut  und 
recht,  aber  bedenke  man,  dass  das  amerikanische  Volk  aus  vielen 
Volkselementen  zusammengesetzt  ist,  deren  jedes  eine  grosse  Ge- 
schichte hinter  sich  hat  und  die  eigene  Sprache  und  Kultur  mitge- 
bracht  hat,  bedenke  man  auch,  dass  Englisch  die  Landessprache 
ist  und  die  englische  Kultur  den  ersten  Anspruch  auf  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit  der  Schule  erhebt.  Diese  Sachlage  hat  die  Ein- 
fiihrung  des  offentlichen  deutschen  Unterrichts  in  den  grossen 
Stadten  erschwert.  In  einigen  Fallen  sogar  haben  andere  Volks- 
Elemente,  wie  in  Milwaukee  die  Italiener  und  in  Chicago  die 
Schweden,  darauf  bestanden,  dass  ihre  Sprache  in  den  offentli- 
chen Schulen  unterrichtet  werden  soil.  Wenn  dann  die  Franzo- 
sen,  Spanier,  Polen,  Russen,  Juden,  Griechen  und  anderen 
Volksstamme  dasselbe  verlangen,  so  wird  es  zu  einer  hoffnungs- 
losen  babelschen  Sprachverwirrung  kommen.  Es  darf  nicht  auf 
die  Zahl  der  fremden  Eingewanderten  oder  auslandischen  Bur- 
ger ankommen,  sondern  auf  den  relativen  Kulturwert  dieser 
verschiedenen  Sprachen  und  deren  Litteraturen.  Welche  Spra- 
chen  haben  fur  uns  Amerikaner,  abgesehen  von  der  Abstammung, 
den  grossten  Kulturwert?  Alle  Berufenen  sind  dariiber  einig, 
dass  unter  den  modernen  Sprachen  Deutsch  den  ersten  Platz  be- 
hauptet,  und  Franzosisch  den  zweiten.  Man  kann  aber  nicht 
leugnen,  dass  andere  Sprachen  sich  mehr  und  mehr  in  den  Vor- 
dergrund  drangen,  unter  diesen  sind   Spanisch,  wegen  unserer 
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territorialen  Ausdehnung  iind  siidamerikanischen  Handelsbezie- 
luingen,  iind  Italienisch  wegen  der  romisch-italienischen  Kultur 
als  Konkurrenten  von  Deiitsch  und  Franzosisch  zu  erachten. 

Wir  diirfen  verlangen,  dass  Deutsch  als  unentbehrlicher  Kul- 
turfaktor  in  alien  "High  Schools"  unterrichtet  wird.  Wir  soll- 
ten  daraufhin  arbeiten,  die  veraltete  dumme  altsprachliche  Me- 
thode  aus  den  Schulen  zu  vertreiben,  und  darauf  bestehen,  dass 
Deutsch  (resp.  Franzosisch,  Spanisch  oder  Italienisch)  als  lebende 
Sprache  behandelt  werden  soil,  und  dass  die  Lehrer  im  Stande 
sein  sollen,  die  Sprache  zu  sprechen  und  dass  das  Ziel  des  fremd- 
sprachlichen  Unterrichts  die  Beherrschung  dieser  Sprachen  sein 
soil.  Wenn  diese  Methode  eingefiihrt  ist,  so  wird  dann  der 
fremdsprachliche  Unterricht  friiher  anfangen  miissen,  und  in 
den  unteren  Klassen  gegeben  werden.  Es  ist  einfach  eine  him- 
melschreiende  Schande,  dass  so  viele  Lehrstellen  in  unseren  Schu- 
len von  Lehrkraften  besetzt  sind,  welche  die  Zeit  der  Kinder  und 
das  Geld  des  Staates  oder  der  Stadt  vergeuden.  Es  muss  bald  mit 
solchem  Unfug  aufgeraumt  werden.  Der  neusprachliche  Unter- 
richt in  den  Schulen  verdient  die  grosste  Aufmerksamkeit  der 
Deutschen  in  Amerika. 

Auch  ein  anderer  Gegenstand  im  Studienplan  der  amerikani- 
schen  Schulen  liegt  den  Deutschen  am  Herzen,  namlich  der  Ge- 
schichtsunterricht.  Man  beklagt  sich,  nicht  ohne  Grund,  dass 
die  englisch-amerikanische  Geschichte  zu  sehr  betont  wird.  Es  ist 
leider  wahr,  dass  die  meisten  Geschichtsbiicher,  welche  in  unse- 
ren Schulen  benutzt  werden,  sehr  wenig  von  der  deutsch-ameri- 
kanischen  Geschichte  wissen  oder  wissen  wollen,  und  dass  die  kul- 
turelle  Entwicklung  des  amerikanisclren  Volkes  als  eine  Fort- 
setung  englischer  Geschichte  betrachtet  wird.  Die  Ursache  die- 
ser einseitigen  Behandlung  unserer  Geschichte  liegt  auf  der 
Hand.  Man  hat  erst  in  den  letzten  Jahren  angefangen,  die  Ent- 
stehung  und  Entwicklung  des  amerikanischen  Volkes  griindlich 
zu  studiren. 

Wie  kann  der  Nationalbund  Anerkennung  und  Nutzanwen- 
dung  der  deutschen  Kulturwerthe  in  disem  Lande  herbeifiihren? 
Der  Bund  ist  zum  grossen  Teil  eine  Nationalvereinigung  von 
deutschen  Vereinen,  in  denen  der  deutsche  Geist  dieses  Landes 
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zum  Aiisdruck  kommt.  Das  Deutschtiim  in  Amerika  besteht 
ztim  grossen  Theil  im  Vereinswesen.  Diese  Vereine  sind  ver- 
schiedenster  Art — Gesangvereine,  Tiirnvereine,  Schiitzenvereine 
u.  s.  w.  Alle  diese  Vereine  haben  einen  Ziig  gemein,  namlich  die 
gesellige  Unterhaltung,  die  Pflege  des  deutschen  Gemiithslebens 
iind  dieser  Zug  ist  ein  ausgepragtes  Charakteristikum  eines  jeden 
deutschen  Vereins. 

Dass  viele  Vereine  im  geselligen  Vereinsleben  aufgehen  und 
sogar  einige  untergehen,  ist  zu  bedauern.  Aber  trotz  gelegentli- 
cher  Ansschweifungen  beim  iiberschaumenden  Glase  kann  man 
behaupten,  dass  im  deutschen  Verein  ein  gesunder  Kern  echten 
Deutschtums  fortlebt,  wie  es  sich  im  alten  Vaterland  noch  be- 
wahrt  hat.  Auch  darf  man  wohl  behaupten,  dass  die  Hoffnung 
einer  glanzenden  Zukunft  des  Deutschtums  in  Amerika  in  dem 
Verein  lebt,  und  die  Losung  wichtiger  Kulturprobleme  von  dem 
Verein  ausgehen  muss. 

Der  Nationalbund  muss  seine  Bestrebungen  dahin  richten, 
seine  kulturellen  Zielen  durch  die  deutschen  Vereine  zu  erreichen. 
Fiir  die  Pflege  deutschen  Gesangs,  deutscher  Turnkunst  ist  schon 
gesorgt,  aber  viele  Kuhurfaktoren,  wie  deutsche  Sprache,  deut- 
sche  Litteratur,  deutsche  Geschichte,  deutsche  Wissenschaft  und 
Kunst,  kommen  fiir  die  meisten  Vereine  wenig  oder  gar  nicht  in 
Betracht,  obwohl  der  Verein  gerade  in  diesen  Richtungen  die  be- 
sten  Dienste  leisten  konnte. 

Wenn  der  Bund  die  Einfiihrung  des  deutschen  Unterrichts 
in  den  offentlichen  Schulen  beriirw^orten  will,  warum  sollte  er 
nicht  mit  einem  guten  Beispiel  vorangehen  und  deutsche  Sprach- 
stunden  in  den  deutsche  Vereinen  des  Landes  einrichten  lassen 
oder  wenigstens,  um  Propaganda  ftjr  die  Sache  zu  machen,  Vor- 
lesungs-  und  Orientirungskurse  veranstalten,  wo  das  grosse  deut- 
sche und  englische  Publikum  den  Werth  des  Sprach-  und  Ge- 
schichtsunterrichts  schatzen  lernen  kann.  Es  ist  zum  Beispiel  die 
verkehrte  Meinung  sehr  verbreitet,  dass  jede  Sprache  gleiche  Be- 
rechtigung  in  der  amerikanischen  Volksschule  hat.  Der  Kultur- 
wert  der  Sprache  ist  ihre  einzige  Berechtigung  als  Gegenstand 
auf  dem  Lehrplan  der  Schulen.  Die  Zahl  derer,  die  die  betref- 
fende  Sprache  in  einer  amerikanischen  Stadt  sprechen,  hat  nichts 
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mit  der  Sadie  zu  thiin.  Die  alten  Romer  imd  Griechen  sind  schon 
lange  todt,  aber  ihre  Sprachen  leben  noch  als  imschatzbare  Kultiir- 
werte  in  der  modernen  Erziehung.  Ebenso  kann  die  Sprache  und 
Litteratnr  von  tansend  Deiitschen  mehr  Wert  haben,  als  die  von 
100,000  Rnssen  oder  Polen.  Eins  diirfen  wir  keinen  Aiigenblick 
atis  dem  Ange  verlieren,  dass  das  Hanptargument  fiir  die  Einfiih- 
rung  einer  fremden  Sprache  in  den  offentlichen  Unterricht  die 
Bedeutung  dieser  Sprache  als  Kulturelement  in  der  Erziehung  des 
Volkes  ist. 

Wenn  die  katholische  Kirche  ihre  Bildungsform  aufrecht  er- 
halten  vi^ill,  griindet  sie  Parochialschulen,  die  ein  enormes  Geld 
kosten.  Hat  das  Deutschtum  in  Amerika  nicht  so  viel  Pietat, 
um  die  erforderlichen  Einrichtungen  zu  machen,  dass  die  deutsche 
Jugend  wenigstens  in  den  Elementarfachern  der  deutschen  Kultur 
unterrichtet  werden  kann?  Die  Lehrkrafte  sind  schon  zahlreich 
vorhanden  in  den  Schulen,  Colleges  und  Universitaten,  und  viele, 
vielleicht  die  meisten,  wiirden  selbst  Opfer  bringen,  um  einen  der- 
artigen  Lehrplan  durchfiihren  zu  helfen.  Bedenke  man  die  Mog- 
lichkeiten  einer  solchen  Einrichtung  in  den  deutschen  Vereinen 
im  ganzen  Lande,  wodurch  unter  2,000,000  Vereinsmitgliedern 
und  deren  Angehorigen  Propaganda  gemacht  wiirde  fiir  deutsche 
Sprache,  deutsche  Litteratur,  deutsche  Volksbildung  und  deutsches 
Gemeinwesen  mit  all  den  neuen  Einrichtungen,  wie  sie  heute  in 
Deutschland  in  Kraft  sind.  Dann  wiirde  man  nicht  langer  horen 
miissen,  dass  die  deutsche  Jugend  in  unseren  hoheren  Schulen  dem 
Studium  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Litteratur  viel  weniger  In- 
teresse  entgegenbringt  als  die  englisch-amerikanische,  welche  kei- 
nen Verkehr  mit  Deutschen  gehabt  hat.  Dann  wiirde  die  deutsche 
Jugend  sich  nicht  mehr  ihrer  Muttersprache  schamen.  Vergessen 
wir  auch  nicht,  dass  die  Deutschen  in  Amerika  zu  einem  perma- 
nenten  und  zum  grossen  Teil  sogar  konservativen  Bestandteil 
der  amerikanischen  Bevolkerung  gcworden  sind,  wahrend  die  in 
den  letzten  Jahren  Eingewanderten,  besonders  Italiener,  Griechen 
und  andere  Siideuropaische,  nur  zum  Teil  ihre  Nationalitat  auf- 
gcben  und  sich  naturalisiren  lassen. 

Wahrend  die  eingewanderten  Deutschen  der  Kolonialzeit  und 
auch  in  den  meisten  Fallen  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  neunzehnten 
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Jahrhimderts  die  Beziehungen  ziim  Vaterlande  zerrissen  und  sich 
mit  den  politischen  und  sozialen  Fragen  des  Adoptivvaterlandes 
beschaftigen  iiiid  so  Fiihlung  mit  der  alten  Heimath  verloren  und 
eine  tiefe  Kulturkltift  entstehen  liessen,  bleiben  die  eingewander- 
ten  Siid-Eiiropaer  von  heiite  in  engster  Verbindimg  mit  den  Ver- 
haltnissen  zu  Hause.  Dem  Deutschamerikaner  ist  also  die  Auf- 
gabe  gestellt,  sich  und  seine  Kinder  in  Beriihrung  mit  der  deut- 
schen  Kultur  des  alten  Vaterlandes  von  heute  zu  bringen  und  die 
Kulturkluft  zu  iiberbriicken.  Die  Losung  dieser  Aufgabe  kann 
nur  durch  einen  langen  Erziehungsprozess  bewirkt  werden.  Die 
Deutschamerikaner  von  1848  sind  in  Bezug  auf  soziale,  okonomi- 
sche und  vieleanderen  Fragen  weit  hinter  den  Reichsdeutschen  ste- 
hen  geblieben.  Wahrend  der  Achtundvierziger  in  Amerika  sich 
ganz  anderen  Problemen  widmen  musste,  suchte  der  zuriickge- 
bliebene  Landsmann  und  Mitkampfer  fiir  eine  neue  Ordnung  zu 
Hause  auf  friedlichem  und  erzieherischem  Wege  die  Losung  sei- 
ner Probleme.  Man  griff  zur  Feder,  zur  Politik,  zur  Volkserzie- 
hung,  um  die  junge  Generation  zu  einem  andersdenkenden  Volke 
heranzubilden.  Das  Resultat  ist  ein  erstaunliches.  Wir  haben  es 
selbst  erlebt,  dass  der  deutsche  Kaiser  sich  mit  den  neuen  sozialen 
Bestrebungen  des  Volkes  beschaftigte,  dass  neue  Gesetze  gemacht 
wurden,  eine  neue  soziale  Ordnung  eingefiihrt,  durch  welche  der 
gemeine  Mann  gegen  sich  selbst  und  Andere  geschiitzt  wird.  Alles 
in  Deutschland  zielt  auf  ein  grosses  staatliches  Gemeinwesen,  wel- 
ches Amerika  weit  hinter  sich  gelassen  hat.  Und  das  alles  ohne 
Revolution  durch  Volkserziehung  im  weitesten  Sinne  des  Wortes. 
Nehmen  wir  ein  einfaches  Beispiel :  Wenn  die  deutsche  Hausfrau 
ein  Dienstmadchen  engagirt,  wird  ein  Kontrakt  gemacht  und  vom 
Gesetze  aufrecht  erhalten,  wodurch  der  Arbeiterin  und  der  Ar- 
beitgeberin  ihre  Rechte  gesichert  sind.  Wenn  das  Madchen  krank 
wird  und  ihre  Gesundheit  wieder  hergestellt  ist,  bekommt  sie  ihre 
alte  Stelle  wieder,  und  dafiir  ist  sie  auch  verpflichtet  innerhalb  der 
gedungenen  Zeit  der  Hausfrau  treu  zu  dienen. 

Ein  solches  einfaches  Gesetz  wiirde  fiir  die  amerikanische 
Hausfrau  einen  paradiesischen  Segen  bedeuten.     Wenn  unsere 
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Frauen  sich  weniger  urn  das  Wahlrtclit  und  melir  urn  die  wissen- 
schaftliche  Regekmg  des  Haushalts  kiimmerten,  wiirden  sie  viel 
leichter  in  den  Himmel  kommen! 

Und  was  haben  nnsere  Massen  nicht  von  Deutschland  zu  ler- 
nen.  Das  Versicherungswesen,  das  Unterhaltungswesen,  das  Er- 
ziehimgswesen  und  manches  andere  konnen  wir  zum  Vorbild 
nehmen. 

Die  Deutschen  in  Amerika  sollten  die  Vermitller  dieser  Knl- 
tiir  der  Reichsdeutschen  sein,  statt  es  den  amerikanischen  Hoch- 
schulen  zu  iiberlassen,  ziifallig  auf  den  Unterschied  der  beiden 
Lander  hinzuweisen.  Es  kann  ohne  Riickhalt  behauptet  werden, 
dass  die  Deutschen  in  Amerika  manche  goldene  Gelegenheit  ver- 
saumt  haben,  von  deutscher  Kultur  zu  profitieren.  Die  deutschen 
Vereine  sollten  Hand  in  Hand  mit  amerikanischen  Universitaten 
und  Colleges  arbeiten,  um  dem  deutschen  Wesen  Achtung  zu 
schaffen. 

Glauben  wir  an  den  Werth  der  deutschen  Kultur,  der  deut- 
schen Sprache,  Litteratur,  Kunst,  Geschichte,  Erziehung  und  des 
deutschen  Volkslebens  als  Vertreter  des  germanischen  Gemein- 
wesens,  so  sollten  wir  unsere  Vereine  zu  wirklichen  Pflegestatten 
des  deutschen  Wesens  umgestalten  und  in  den  Vereinen  die  ern- 
sten  Bestrebungen  unseres  Nationalbundes  unterstiitzen. 
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The  German  Element  in  the  United  States  with  special  reference  to 
its  political,  moral,  social  and  educational  influence.  By  i\lbert 
Bernhardt  Faust,  in  two  volumes.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  (The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
1909.) 

Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in  seiner  geschichtli- 
chen  Entrvickelung.  Von  Albert  B.  Faust,  Professor  an  der 
Cornell  Universitat.  Berechtigte  deutsche  Ausgabe.  Druck  und 
Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner,  in  Leipzig,  19 12.     (First  volume.) 

Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Statten  in  seiner  Bedeutung  fiir 
die  amerikanische  Kultur,  uszv.     (Second  volume.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  service,  which  Faust's  book  has  ren- 
dered the  reader  of  history  as  well  as  the  historian,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  field  as  it  lay  before  the  competitors  for  the 
Seipp  Prize.  For  the  general  field  Franz  Loher's  Geschichte  und 
Ziistande  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika  (1847),  remained  the  great 
source  for  the  great  outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  new  world.  In  like  manner  I.  D.  Rupp's  more  local  histories 
of  Pennsylvania  continued  to  be  the  unfailing  source  from  which  the 
pernicious  subscription  books  of  county  and  state  history  so  called 
were  written,  with  which  the  robber  publisher  preyed  upon  the  un- 
wary rural  public.  Then  there  were  superficial  but  more  worthy 
compilations  treating  various  regions  and  periods  furnished  with 
extensive  bibliographies  to  give  them  the  air  of  completeness. 
Lastly,  far  more  important  than  all  these  were  the  scores  of  souvenir 
publications  and  special  monographs,  which  really  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  German  element  in  America.  The  more  aca- 
demic and  scientific  research  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has 
contributed  the  best  of  this  third  class  of  materials. 

It  was  the  collection  and  examination  of  this  material,  scattered 
over  a  vast  area  and  a  long  period  of  time,  to  which  Faust  addressed 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  This  task  he  has  done  with 
remarkable  thoroughness  and  admirable  discrimination  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  book.  The  author  has  actually  drawn  directly  from 
the  smaller  monographs  and  articles  in  order  to  round  out  his  pic- 
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ture  of  the  German  occupation  and  settlement  of  American  soil. 
Thus  we  may  read  in  an  up-to-date  form  chapters  on  The  Earliest 
German  Settlements  in  the  Spanish  American  and  English  American, 
Colonies,  The  First  Permanent  German  Settlement  at  Germantown 
(1683),  The  Emigration  of  the  Palatines  to  Nezv  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, The  Germans  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  the  Western  Frontier  before  the  Revolution,  The 
Germans  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and,  borrowing  the  more  eu- 
phonious than  scientific  Rooseveltian  phrase,  "The  Winning  of  the 
West,"  and  finally  the  new  immigration  of  Germans  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  deals  with  what  had  already 
been  phrased  as  "German  Influence"  in  the  United  States.  Here 
the  author  assumes  more  of  the  role  of  the  investigator,  particu- 
larly in  certain  parts  of  the  subjects  such  as  Fruitgrowing,  Vini- 
culture, Forestry,  Lithography,  Sculpture,  and  many  departments 
of  industry  and  philanthropy,  and  in  the  closing  chapters  on  German- 
American  Women  and  German  Traits.  The  author  has  happily 
seized  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  his  subject,  not  forgetting 
his  historical  perspective,  and  has  presented  a  fairly  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  events  of  German  American  history.  The  work  is  in- 
dexed and  furnished  with  an  extended  bibliography  of  the 
subject  which  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  the  student  in  this 
field.  The  reviewer  has  noted  and  has  had  his  attention  called  to 
many  omissions  of  notable  names  among  the  Germans  in  America, 
who  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  national  progress. 
But  it  was  not  the  author's  intention  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
noteworthy  Germans  in  America.  The  task  set  by  the  Prize  Com- 
mittee was  to  write  a  history  of  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  has  performed  acceptably  this  task,  and  brought 
together  the  scattered  information  into  a  convenient  book  of 
reference. 

The  German  edition  of  the  work  brings  out  the  difference  of 
treatment  in  the  two  volumes  by  giving  each  volume  a  separate 
title.  The  translation  is  very  close,  but  in  a  readable  style.  The  Ger- 
man edition  omits  the  bibliography  from  the  second  volume,  but 
adds  some  matter  to  the  footnotes. 

The  author  has  departed  from  his  objective,  incisive  method, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  in  his  hesitation  to  accept  question  of  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln's  English  origin  as  settled  beyond  all  doubt.  The  array 
of  facts  set  forth  in  Learned's  Abraham  Lincoln,  &c.,  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  authoritative  historical  reviews  as  conclusive. 

1.  The  Berks  County  Lincolns  are  authentically  traced  to  the 
Lincolns  of  New  Jersey  (who  were  from  Massachusetts). 

2.  The  Lincoln  Family  Record  shows  that  the  Lincolns  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  were  from  Berks  County. 

3.  The  documents  all  go  to  show  conclusively  that  the  name 
"Lincoln"  was  changed  to  "Linkhorn"  and  similar  forms  even  in  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  in  localities  not  settled  by  Germans)  and 
not  vice  versa — absolutely  controverting  Faust's  statement  "nicht 
jedoch  das  man  den  englischen  Namen  Lincoln  jemals  in  Linkhorn 
verdeutschte"  (more  accurately  unmanderte). 

4.  The  occurrences  of  the  names  Lincoln  (Linkhorn)  "in 
deutsch-pennsylvanischen  Kreisen"  are  all  amply  accounted  for  as 
belonging  to  the  English  family  of  Lincolns. 

5.  It  now  remains  for  the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  the  Ger- 
man origin  of  the  Lincoln  family,  to  show  a  single  indisputable  oc- 
currence of  the  name  "Linkhorn"  as  German  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Until  this  is  done  these  documentary  proofs  would  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  being  considered  conclusive. 

The  reviewer  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
suggestion  about  prizes  for  research  work.  Having  studied  the 
history  of  such  prize  literature  both  in  Europe  and  America  the 
reviewer  is  fully  convinced  that  the  cause  of  science  would  be  much 
better  served  by  selecting  specific  individuals  to  do  the  desired 
work,  rather  than  by  having  a  number  at  the  same  task  at  the  same 
time,  repeating  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  one  another.  It 
would  be  far  better  in  such  cases  to  give  the  selected  investigator 
his  specific  field  and  if  possible  obtain  thus  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs representing  research  in  different  subjects.  The  reviewer 
has  not  positive  knowledge  that  any  but  the  three  prize  winners  in 
this  competition  competed,  but  if  such  were  the  case,  there  must 
have  been  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy,  that  might  have  been 
put  to  better  use.  The  commission  plan  of  conducting  such  work 
would  recommend  itself. 
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Hesperia  Schriften  sur  germanischen  Philologie.  Herausgegeben 
von  Hermann  Collitz  (Nr.  i.  Das  schwache  Prdtertiim  und 
seine  Vorgeschichtc.  Von  Hermann  Collitz,  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Philology,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Gottingen,  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1912,  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  oldest  philolog- 
ical journal  in  America  should  furnish  the  happy  title  of  the  youngest 
philological  publication  in  this  field.  Many  of  us  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  perusal  of  Professor  Gildersleeve's  vitalizing  studies 
of  the  influence  of  Greek  or  rather  Hellenic  culture  on  American 
civilization  as  set  forth  in  his  little  book  of  lectures  entitled  Hellas 
and  Hesperia  or  the  Vitality  of  Greek  Study  in  America.  (Three 
lectures,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.)  In  these  lectures,  given 
as  the  Poe  Memorial  Lectures,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve,  the  Nestor  of  Greek  Scholarship  in  America, 
presented  a  living  picture  of  what  the  Greek  antique  has  done  for 
the  new  world.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Professor  Collitz  has  now  in- 
terpreted the  significance  of  German  culture  for  America,  choosing 
Hesperia  as  the  title  of  his  newly  projected  series  of  monographs  on 
Germanic  Philology. 

The  Preface  ("Vorwort")  of  the  first  number  of  Hesperia  is 
one  of  general  interest,  as  it  gives  a  brief  but  searching  survey  of 
the  growth  of  Germanic  studies  in  America.  The  term  "Philology" 
is  employed  in  its  wide  European  sense,  including  linguistics  and 
literature.  The  editor's  recognition  of  the  essential  fundamental 
difference  in  the  educational  conditions  of  the  American  and  Ger- 
man universities  and  his  defense  of  our  American  philological 
science  are  most  timely.  The  fact  that  our  philological  research  has 
been  forced  to  regard  the  demands  of  practical  education  as  repre- 
sented in  the  college,  has  given  a  more  practical  and  useful  char- 
acter to  our  investigations  and  furnishes  the  explanation  for  the 
preponderance  of  literary  and  cultural  studies  in  the  American  uni- 
versities. The  editor  frankly  and  heartily  recognizes  the  historical 
basis  for  Germanistic  research  in  the  existence  of  the  survivals  of 
German  speech  and  culture  in  the  states  colonized  by  German  set- 
tlers, as  well  as  in  the  epochal  influence  of  German  culture  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Pennsylvania  German  and  other 
dialects,  the  growth  of  German  literature  in  America  as  seen  in 
Sealsfield,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Scandinavian  studies  among  us 
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and  the  opening  of  new  fields  of  philological  research  and  the  rise 
of  new  philological  publications  all  pass  under  review. 

The  editor  can  be  pardoned  for  mildly  censuring  his  colleagues 
in  Germany  for  their  indifference  toward  scientific  work  done  in 
America.  Doubtless  most  American  Germanists  have  shared  the 
editor's  experience  in  this  respect.  But  time  is  the  great  rectifier 
of  mistakes  and  righter  of  wrongs.  The  efforts  of  American 
scholars  to  build  up  a  national  science  of  research  are  rapidly  mak- 
mg  us  peers  of  our  honored  colleagues  in  the  Fatherland.  American 
dissertations  sent  out  by  our  Universities  have  an  originality  in 
variety  and  vitality  not  frequently  found  in  the  dissertations  from 
German  universities.  The  vigilance  we  have  had  to  acquire  under 
the  hands  of  our  German  masters  is  winning  for  us  our  scientific 
freedom. 

The  editor  has  been  scrupulously  fair  and  honest  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  work  of  his  American  colleagues.  In  one  or  two  points 
he  has  unintentionally  fallen  into  error.  It  is  perhaps  not  historically 
accurate  to  dissociate  the  activity  of  the  old  American  Philological 
Association  from  the  progress  of  philological  science  in  Germany, 
as  the  unwary  reader  might  suppose  the  editor  to  do  on  the  first 
page  of  the  "Vorwort." 

It  may  be  in  place  to  note,  in  fairness  to  all,  another  mistake  in 
tracing  origins.  Mention  is  made  of  it  here  simply  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  sources  even  when  they  are  so  near  to  us.  The 
editor  traces  the  initial  suggestion  of  Learned's  dissertation  on  The 
Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  to  his  colleague  Professor  Wood.  No 
one  is  more  ready  than  the  author  of  that  work  to  acknowledge  the 
inspiration  received  during  eleven  years  of  intimate  association  with 
Professor  Wood.  But  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  dissertation  in 
question  the  facts  are  these : 

While  teaching  in  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary  the  autho'- 
of  that  dissertation  began  in  the  winter  of  1881-82,  more  than 
two  years  before  m.eeting  Professor  Wood,  to  cast  about  for  some 
subject  of  research  and  began  to  collect  materials  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  dialect.  Among  these  materials  was  Haldeman's 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  which  did  not  satisfy  the  author's  notions  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dialect.  While  the  author  was  engaged 
in  this  research,  he  corresponded  with  Professor  Haupt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  going  to  the  University  of  Gottingen  and  thus  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  to  the  department  of 
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German,  recently  taken  over  by  Professor  Wood.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1884  the  author  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
fessor Wood  and  arranged  to  take  up  his  studies  at  Baltimore. 

The  apology  for  this  statement  is  to  speak  a  word  of  caution 
in  tracing  origins  both  philological  and  literary. 

The  Americana  Gervianica  now  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
monograph  series,  and  its  periodical  successor  the  German  American 
Annals,  now  in  its  fourteenth  volume,  hail  the  appearance  of  the 
new-born  Hesperia  as  a  good  omen  for  Germanistic  study  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Gesammelte  Ausgewdhlte  IVerke.  Von  H.  A.  Rattermann,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.    Selbstverlag  des  Verfassers. 

Bd.  I  und  II :  Odcn,  Balladen  und  vermischte  Gedichte,  8  und  394 
Seiten  und  8  und  419  Seiten  mit  dem  Bildniss  des  Verfassers. 

Band  IV  und  V:  Aphorismen  und  Agrionien.  Denkspriiche  und 
Rdthsel  in  Prosa  und  Versen.  Mit  dem  Bildniss  des  Professors 
Dr.  Oswald  Seidensticker.    303  und  345  Seiten.    8  vo. 

Band  VIII :  Denkreden  und  Vortrdgc.  Enthaltend  "Shakespeari- 
ana,"  Musiker-  und  Kiinstler  Biographen.    421  Seiten.    8vo. 

Band  IX :  Denkreden  und  Vortrdgc  aus  der  deutschen  Literaturge- 
schichte  von  Opitz  bis  Geibel.  437  Seiten.  8vo. 

Extra  Band :  N ord-Amerikanische  Vogel  in  Liedern.  136  Seiten. 
8vo.  Preis,  brchrt.,  50  Cents,  gebunden  in  elegantem  Lein- 
wand.    Band  mit  gepresster  Decke,  75  Cents. 

Band  X  enthalt  30  Biographien  und  16  kleinere  Skizzen,  Portrait 
von  Franz  Lieber  und  100  Originalgedichte  von  deutsch-ame- 
rikanischen  Dichtern.     469  Seiten.     8vo. 

Band  XI  enthalt  14  grossere  Biographien  und  12  Skizzen,  Portraits 
von  Gustav  Korner  und  General  Johann  Andreas  Wagener  und 
159  Originalgedichte.    503  Seiten.    8vo. 

Band  XII  enthalt  41  Biographien  und  20  Skizzen,  Portraits  von 
Johann  Bernhard  Stallo,  Heinrich  Rodter  und  Emil  Klauprecht 
und  162  Original  gedichte.    551  Seiten.    8vo. 

Band  XVI :  Abhandlungen,  Vortrdge  und  Reden  von  H.  A.  Rat- 
termann, deutschamerikanische  Geschichte  und  Kulturbestre- 
bungen  betrefifend.    468  Seiten.    8vo. 
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The  following  volumes  are  in  preparation: 

Band  Ilia:   Spdtherbst-Garben.    Lyrische  Dichtungen.    616  Seiten. 
8vo. 

Band  Illb:    Spdtherbst-Garben,  Vater  Rheins  und  Vermischte  So- 
nette.    Etwa  500  Seiten.    8vo. 

Band  VI  und  VII :     Bluten  und  Stachelfruchte.     Epigrammatische 
und  satyrische  Dichtungen.  389  und  420  Seiten.   Svo. 

While  the  original  poems  and  occasional  papers  contained  in 
the  earlier  volumes  are  of  significance  and  interest,  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  German  literature  of  America,  it  is  particularly  the 
author's  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Biographikon  und  Dichter- Album, 
for  which  the  students  of  German  American  Relations  have  been  im- 
patiently waiting.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Rattermann  to  per- 
sonally know  most  of  the  German  poets  and  prose  writers  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  last  half  century.  His  activity  as  editor  of  Der 
Deutsche  Fiomer  brought  him  into  touch  with  the  representatives  of 
German  culture  throughout  the  land,  and  he  thus  early  began  to  col- 
lect biographical  and  other  data  relating  to  these  writers.  This  col- 
lection of  material  is  now  made  accessible  in  its  entirety  for  the 
first  time  in  print  (although  he  has  been  generous  in  aiding  young 
scholars  in  their  researches  by  furnishing  specific  facts  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  Bibliographikon,  which  when  completed  will  contain 
biographies  and  sketches  of  some  200  German  writers  in  America, 
and  portraits  of  some  7CX)  German  Americans). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  labors  of  this  venerable  inde- 
fatigable pionier  investigator  in  this  field  will  thus  be  preserved  in 
the  permanent  form  of  the  printed  book  and  compensate  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  untimely  suspension  of  Der  Deutsche  Pionier  and  its 
successor  Das  Deiitsch-Amerikanische  Magazin. 

The  student  in  making  reference  to  the  Biographikon  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  papers  were  written  for  special  occasions  and, 
therefore,  do  not  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  books.  Thus  the  collection  has  an  added  in- 
terest as  reflecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  papers  were 
written.  Incidentally  one  becomes  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  German  Literary  Club  of  Cincinnati 
and  of  the  part  which  Rattermann  has  taken  in  keeping  up  its  in- 
terest in  German  American  culture. 
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The  biographies  of  the  German  American  poets  are  accom- 
panied with  selected  poems,  exhibiting  the  quality  and  spirit  of 
each  poet  in  the  series.  Thus  the  material  once  furnished  by  Rat- 
termann  to  Zimmermann  and  published  by  the  latter  in  his  Dentsch 
in  Amerika,  comes  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Biographikon  of  Ratter- 
mann.  These  biographies  are  characterized  by  the  author's  keen 
sense  of  the  interesting  and  essential  in  the  poet.  Both  the  historian 
and  critic,  as  well  as  the  poet  (which  Rattermann  really  is)  speak 
in  these  sketches  of  the  men  of  such  varied  fortunes,  who  like  the 
German  nightingales  sang  to  cheer  themselves  in  the  lonely  darkness 
of  their  political  exile.  This  poetry  will  some  day  find  its  worthy 
chronicler,  who  will  show  how  far-reaching  and  irreparable  was  the 
loss  of  the  political  exiles  to  the  cultural  and  material  progress  of 
the  Fatherland. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  notice  a  few  names  in  the  list  which 
Rattermann  selects  out  of  the  300  German  poets  of  America.  With 
almost  infallible  judgment  he  seizes  upon  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  each  poet.  Franz  Lieber's  Sturm,  Grater's  Deutschland.  Pauer's 
Das  Vaterhaus,  Warren's  Der  dcutsche  Fliichtling  am  Ufer  des 
Rheins,  Gustav  Korner's  Sehnsucht  nach  Italien,  Stallo's  Gott  in  der 
Natur,  Alfred  Schiicking's  Emmittshurg,  Hilgard's  Sonette,  Fr. 
List's  Ziim  neiien  Jahr  182Q,  are  examples  of  excellent  poetic  form 
and  content.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Rat- 
termann himself  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  classic  ode  in  the 
German  poetry  of  America,  while  Castelhun  was  the  happy  master 
of  the  German  distichon. 

The  shining  examples  of  poetic  fire  among  our  German  Ameri- 
can poets  are  so  numerous  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  men- 
tion them  all :  Ludwig  Stork's  Begriissiing  Amerika  s,  Friedrich 
Miinch's  Auswanderungs-Lied,  Liideking's  Gesang  deutsch-ameri- 
kanischer  Krieger,  are  good  examples  of  patriotic  lyric  sentiments 
and  approach  the  irresistible  patriotism  of  Anton  Ziindt. 

It  is,  however,  the  biographical  material  of  the  Biographikon, 
which  makes  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  America,  and  for  which  many  eager  students  will  be  grateful. 
In  these  sketches  will  be  found  much  material  which  only  the  labor 
of  years  could  bring  together  a  bit  at  a  time — especially  personal 
matter  drawn  from  direct  touch  with  the  men  themselves. 

These  biographies  will  awaken  interest  in  the  old  Fatherland 
and  should  become  accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cul- 
tural relations  of  Germany  and  America. 
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Not  only  the  literary  workmanship,  but  the  typographical  exe- 
cution of  Rattermann  is  noteworthy.  The  author  is  his  own  printer 
and  publisher — a  rare  instance  of  the  literary  man,  who  has  com- 
mand of  the  entire  process  of  making  a  book.  The  fine  even  pages 
and  the  neat  setting  of  headlines  and  titles,  as  well  as  the  admirable 
press  work,  all  bespeak  the  mastery  of  the  printer's  trade.  The 
work  is  a  striking,  worthy  and  becoming  self -built  monument  to  this 
great  pioneer  of  German  American  history,  the  Historian,  Critic, 
Poet  and  Printer  Rattermann ! 


The  Life  and  Works  of  Christopher  Dock,  America's  Pioneer 
Writer  on  Education,  with  a  Translation  of  his  Works  into  the 
English  Language.  By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  LL.D.,  Ex-Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    1908.    272  pp.  8vo. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  State  in  the  Union  exhibits  so  many 
varieties  and  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  its  culture  as  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  was  truly  the  great  palaestra  on  which  the  various 
conflicting  ideals  of  culture  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries wrestled  for  the  ascendancy.  Creeds  of  almost  every  variety, 
schools  of  many  types  with  their  teachers  from  many  universities 
of  the  old  world,  political  and  social  doctrines — all  came  to  the  test 
in  this  most  democratic  settlement  of  the  new  world.  The  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  this  very  cosmopolitan  culture  is  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  conservative  and  so-called  backward  attitude  of 
the  Keystone  State  toward  educational  reform  in  recent  years.  There 
was  a  time  when  German  education  in  Pennsylvania  bade  fair  to 
dominate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  retard  the  progress  of  English.  In 
fact,  the  German  vernacular  of  great  masses  of  people  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  has  made  it  possible  for  German  to  remain  the 
native  language  of  the  home,  the  shop,  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press 
in  some  localities  to  the  present  day.  In  recent  years  this  prevalence 
of  German  has  come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  reviving  a  new 
interest  in  the  German  culture  of  the  old  Fatherland.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  first  German  settlers  are  now  coming  to  the  universities 
and  learning  that,  what  they  possess  m  the  old  homespun  speech 
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of  their  fathers  is  the  real  survival  of  a  dialect  still  spoken  and  recog- 
nized in  the  German  Empire  of  today. 

The  persistence  of  old  German  speech  and  customs  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  early 
German  schoolmasters  of  the  Province  of  Penn.  Among  the  fore- 
most examples  of  the  plain  untiring  schoolmasters  were  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  of  Germantown,  and  Christopher  Dock,  the  pious 
schoolmaster  of  the  Skippack.  Pastorius  compiled  the  first  truly 
original  primer  of  the  English  language  in  the  colonies,  and  Dock 
formulated  the  first  comprehensive  book  on  school  discipline  in  the 
colonies.  While  Pastorius  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in 
America  and  served  as  burgess  and  justice  of  the  peace,  school- 
master of  Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  and  was  a  jurist,  poet  and 
encylcopedist  in  one,  Dock  was  the  single-minded  scoolmaster  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  content  to  give  his  best  years  to  the  children  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 

In  the  first  edition  of  Dock's  works  the  editor,  Dr.  Brumbaugh, 
has  erected  a  lasting  monument  to  the  great  German  American 
schoolmaster.  The  volume  contains  an  appreciative  essay  in  the 
inimitable  style  of  Ex-Governor  Pennypacker,  a  biographical  intro- 
ducting  presenting  clearly  and  concisely  the  scant  facts  accessible  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Dock,  the  reproduction  of  the  printer's  texts  of 
Dock's  works — Schul-Ordnung,  the  four  articles  of  Dock  Published 
in  Saur's  Geistliches  Magazin — the  photographic  reproduction  of 
Dock's  ornamental  M anuscript-Schriften  with  English  translation  of 
all  these  German  works. 

The  editor  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  in  his  own  pos- 
session the  most  important  works  of  Dock,  having  acquired  them 
from  the  venerable  collector,  the  late  Abraham  Cassel,  of  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa. 

The  historical  interest  centres  in  Dock's  Schul-Ordnung  and  the 
illuminated  Schriften.  The  Schul-Ordnung  (pp.  29-82)  is  prefaced 
by  a  "Vorrede"  by  Saur,  dated  Germantown  27  March,  1770,  and  a 
letter  of  Saur  to  Dielman  Kolb,  dated  3  Aug.  1750,  in  which  he  asks 
Kolb  to  induce  Dock  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  method  for  print, 
supplemented  in  the  original  text  by  two  songs,  Kinder-Liedlein  und 
Sterb-Lied  (pp.  83-86),  which  were  evidently  favorite  songs  sung  by 
the  children  in  Dock's  school.  As  we  see  from  the  letter  of  Saur  to 
Kolb,  the  effort  to  give  publicity  to  Dock's  method  of  teaching  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  twenty  years  (1750-1770).    The  delay  of  the 
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publication  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  shyness  of  the  old  school- 
master to  appear  in  public  print.  Dock  gives  expression  to  this  hesi- 
tation in  the  naive  sentence  on  page  38. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  Dock  relates  how  he  had  taught 
school  for  ten  years  on  the  Skippack  and  then  returned  to  the  quiet 
life  of  a  farmer,  and  how  he  came  to  take  up  school  teaching  again 
(on  page  102). 

Thus  we  see  it  was  the  great  advantages  of  the  school  system  of 
the  Fatherland,  which  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  need  of  educat- 
ing the  youth  about  him  in  the  new  land.  And  what  a  picture  of 
depravity  he  gives  us  of  the  state  of  the  children  at  that  time  (p. 

103). 

The  text-books  were  few  indeed.  The  pupil  began  with  the 
ABC  and  Ab  and  then  learned  verses  from  the  Bible,  advancing  to 
the  use  of  numbers  and  letter  writing,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  between  the  pupils  thus  antedating  by  150 
years  the  correspondence  method  of  our  time. 

Along  with  this  useful  knowledge  went  the  important  instruction 
in  manners  and  morals.  Swearing,  lying,  stealing,  quarreling  and 
other  forms  of  wrongdoing  were  carefully  watched  and  eradicated. 
The  rod  was  resorted  to  only  after  moral  suasion  had  failed.  The 
children  were  taught  humility  and  obedience,  to  both  love  and  fear 
the  master.  As  the  fundamental  doctrine  for  such  practice  the 
children  learned  the  Ten  Commandments.  As  in  all  education  of 
this  time,  the  great  aim  was  to  prepare  the  child  for  a  wholesome 
religious  life.  To  this  end  the  attention  was  centered  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion.  The  last  twelve 
pages  of  the  Schiil-Ordming  were  devoted  to  the  Catechism  or 
68  catechetical  questions  with  answers,  after  the  manner  of  the 
primers  of  the  time. 

Dock's  method  owed  its  efficiency  largely  to  the  rewards  which 
it  held  out  for  excellence.  If  a  pupil  was  diligent  he  received  one 
penny,  and  if  a  child  came  to  school  and  needed  assistance  the 
other  children  were  called  upon  to  assist  it — boys  to  assist  boys  and 
girls  to  aid  girls.  The  reward  for  this  service  was  a  bird  on  a  pen- 
copy  by  the  master.  These  finely  illuminated  pen-copies  and  pictures 
by  the  master's  hand  were  most  highly  prized  and  served  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  imitation  and  good  penmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  interesting  specimens  of  Dock's  penmanship,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  left  a  deep  impression  on  after  generations  in  the 
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region  in  which  he  taught,  as  the  hundreds  of  later  specimens  by  his 
pupils  and  pupils'  children  attest.  The  poetic  side  of  Dock's  activity 
is  also  worthy  of  note.  His  hymns  appended  to  the  Schul-Ordnung 
and  the  "geistliche  Lieder"  published  in  the  Geistliches  Magazin 
with  the  notes  show  him  to  have  been  quite  the  peer  of  the  poets  of 
his  time,  as  the  strophe  with  expository  translation  (pp.  185  and 
231)  will  show. 

The  publisher  no  less  than  the  editor  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  history  of  American  education  in  thus  making  public  in  per- 
manent and  attractive  form  the  wise  method  of  the  German  school- 
master of  the  Skippack. 


Goethe  iiber  seine  Dichttingen.  Versuch  eincr  Sammlung  aller  Aus- 
serungen  des  Dichters  iiber  seine  poctischen  IVerke.  Von  Prof. 
Dr.  Hans  Gerhard  Graf.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Literarische  An- 
stalt  Riitten  &  Loening.  Bd.  I.  Erster  Theil :  Epische  Dich- 
tungen  (1901).  Bd.  H.  Erster  Theil:  Epische  Dichtungen 
(1902).  Bd.  I.  Zweiter  Theil:  Dramatische  Dichtungen  (1903). 
Bd.  H.  Zweiter  Theil:  Dramatische  Dichtungen  (1904).  Bd. 
HI.  Zweiter  Theil:  Dramatische  Dichtungen  (1906).  Bd.  IV: 
Dramatische  Dichtungen  (1908).  Bd.  I.  Dritter  Theil:  Die 
lyrischen  Dichtungen  (1912). 

A  compilation  of  the  poet's  own  utterances  concerning  his  own 
works  is  interesting  in  the  case  of  any  poet,  but  peculiarly  fitting  and 
timely  for  Goethe,  whose  poetry  from  first  to  last  is  in  such  large 
measure  the  artistic  expression  of  his  own  experience  and  inner  life. 
The  compiler  is  right  in  saying:  "Diese  Ausserungen  des  Dichters 
sind  das  wichtigste  urkundliche  Material"  for  the  interpretation  of 
Goethe's  works,  as  they  present  the  evolution  of  the  poet's  character 
and  the  genesis  of  his  poetry. 

The  compilation  was  begun  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
Herman  Grimm  in  Berlin,  to  whom  Bd.  I.  Dritter  Theil  is  dedicated 
and  continued  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  well-known 
Goethe  scholars  in  Germany.  The  spirit  in  which  thework  is  exe- 
cuted cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  Herman 
Grimm,  quoted  in  Bd.  I.    Dritter  Theil : 

"Goethes  Gedichte  erschopfen  alle  Stimmungen  des  deutschen 
Gemijthes.  Vom  lautesten  tjbermuthe  bis  zu  der  geheimsten  From- 
migkeit  reicht  ihr  Inhalt.     Sie  riihren,  sie  erschiittern,  sie  erfreuen, 
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sie  beruhigen,  sie  erfiillen  mit  Sehnsucht  und  stillen  sie  mit  den  siis- 
sesten,  zartesten  Worten.  Sie  lassen  Gestalten,  Landschaft,  Tag 
und  Nacht,  Morgen  und  Abend,  Gewolk,  Gestirn  und  Finsterniss 
vor  unseren  Augen  aufsteigen.  Keine  Saite  eines  deutschen  Her- 
zens,  die  Goethes  Finger  spielend  nicht  beriihrten.  .  .  .  tJber  seinen 
Werken  steht  Goethe  als  lebendige  fortwirkende  Personlichkeit." 

It  is  as  an  aid  to  the  Goethe  student  and  scholar  enabling  him 
to  consult  in  a  form  ready  to  hand  the  many  utterances  of  the  poet 
touching  the  origin  and  import  of  his  works,  that  this  compilation 
finds  its  justification  and  importance. 

The  original  arrangement  was  in  three  parts : 
I.  Die  epischen  Dichtungen. 
II.  Die  dramtischen  Dichtungen. 
III.  Die  lyrischen  Dichtungen. 

Although  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  work  of  some  5000 
printed  pages  it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  parts  published  in  this 
order,  the  finding  of  matter  relating  to  any  particular  rubric  is  facili- 
tated by  the  "Chronologische  Ubersicht,"  "Tabellen"  and  "Register" 
at  the  close  of  the  Third  Part. 

Thus  we  have  in  full  measure  the  matter  dimly  anticipated  by 
Goethe  himself  in  his  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  and  Eckermann's 
Gesprdche  mit  Goethe.  And  what  a  wealth  of  information,  what  a 
flood  of  light  issues  from  these  expressions  of  the  poet.  Kaleido- 
scopic as  was  Goethe's  character,  it  becomes  through  these  utterances 
and  his  poetry  a  diamond  burst  of  the  inner  glow  of  the  poet's  soul. 
In  Goethe  life  and  poesie  are  one  and  inseparable,  and  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  both,  as  set  forth  in  Graf's  work,  must  always  remain 
the  ultimate  source  for  the  scholar. 


Goethe's  Gesprdche.  Gesamtausgabe,  neu  herausgegeben.  Von  Flo- 
doard  Frhr.  von  Biedermann,  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Max  Mor- 
ris, Hans  Gerhard  Graf  und  Leonhard  [Leonard]  L.  Mackall. 
Leipzig.     F.  W.  v.  Biedermann,  1909- 191 1.     5  Bde. 

The  universality  of  Goethe's  culture  and  poetry  appeals  to  all 
races  and  all  times.  The  real  worth  of  Goethe's  poetry  finds  wider 
recognition  and  appreciation  as  the  years  go  on.  The  Goethe  scholar, 
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however  familiar  he  may  be  with  the  poet's  thought,  is  ever  discov- 
ering new  beauty  and  inspiration  in  this  greatest  lyric  poet  of  all 
times.  It  is  just  the  fact  that  Goethe's  poetry  is  the  literary  expres- 
sion of  his  life  in  its  manifold  relations  to  the  men  and  movements 
of  his  time  that  makes  the  study  of  the  poet  one  of  inexhaustible  and 
untiring  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  good  biographies  of  Goethe, 
it  is  still  true  that  we  have  no  complete  life  of  the  poet.  A  complete 
biography  would  of  necessity  include  his  own  work  and  its  effect  on 
others.  This  kind  of  a  life  of  the  poet  would  transcend  the  con- 
ventional limits  of  a  biography.  It  was  well  said  by  Gustav  von 
Loeper  in  a  letter  to  Waldemar  Freiherr  von  Biedermann,  that 
Goethe's  conversations  appeared  to  him  the  best  life  of  the  poet  ("ihm 
erschienen  die  Gesprache  als  die  schonste  Goethe-Biographie"). 

It  was  doubtless  such  a  reflection  that  led  Waldemar  Freiherr 
von  Biedermann  thirty  years  ago  to  undertake  the  collection  of  Goe- 
the's conversations.  This  collection  began  to  appear  in  1889  and 
was  completed  in  ten  volumes  in  about  two  years.  Meanwhile  the 
work  of  collecting  went  on.  After  the  death  of  this  great  Goethe 
scholar  his  son  Flodoard  continued  the  work  and  now  reissues  the 
collection  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  five  double  volumes.  The 
new  edition  has  been  almost  doubled  in  point  of  matter,  and  has  been 
arranged  in  periods  corresponding  to  well  recognized  epochs  in 
Goethe's  life,  so  as  to  have  the  character  of  a  biography  of  the  poet. 
The  editor  has  spared  no  pains  to  supply  the  names  of  hitherto  un- 
identified persons,  to  determine  dates,  and  to  test  the  authenticity 
and  authorship  of  the  material  taken  into  the  collection.  The  fifth 
and  last  volume  is  devoted  to  explanatory  and  supplementary  matter, 
to  references  to  sources  edited  and  unedited,  to  indices  of  persons, 
places,  and  subjects  and  of  Goethe's  personality  and  works,  thus 
furnishing  an  indispensable  apparatus  for  the  Goethe  scholar. 

One  innovation  quite  in  keeping,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the 
usual  practice  even  in  German  archives — is  open  to  criticism,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  the  new  orthography  throughout  the  text.  This 
is  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  "school"  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  really 
seems  as  if  the  German  spelling  reform  might  be  content  to  let  us 
have  the  old  monuments  in  their  original  form.  To  the  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  original  orthography  of  the  time  in  which  these  docu- 
ments were  written  down,  the  new  orthography  is  an  unwelcome 
intrusion,  and  removes  one  of  the  landmarks  of  that  culture  of 
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which  Goethe  was  an  exponent  and  which  this  collection  is  intended 
to  bring  nearer  to  those  who  wish  to  study  that  culture  and  Goethe 
as  an  exponent  of  it. 

The  editorial  work  in  the  collection  is  of  the  highest  order  and 
makes  the  work  a  lasting  monument  of  Goethe  scholarship,  adding 
to  the  masterful  Weimar  edition  of  Goethe's  works  a  worthy  com- 
panion collection  of  material  as  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  poet. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Gesprdche  contains  much  new  hitherto 
inaccessible  matter.  This  matter  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  a 
"Gesprach,"  but  often  a  direct  or  indirect  report,  letter  or  other 
communication,  but  none  the  less  pertinent  and  valuable  for  that 
reason.  The  whole  is  fitly  compared  by  the  editor  to  a  "mosaic  in 
which  each  stone  has  its  necessary  place,  even  though  it  be  but  to 
indicate  an  empty  space  on  the  frame  of  the  picture." 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  edition  is  the  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  date  and  author  of  each  communication.  Dates  and 
names  not  definitely  determined  are  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  ). 

The  almost  countless  persons,  participating  in  these  conversa- 
tions with  the  poet,  reveal  the  vast  range  of  his  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  comprehensive  view  of  the  poet's  activities  and 
interests  as  exhibited  in  Riemer's  Mittheilungen  and  Eckermann's 
Gesprdche  mit  Goethe,  which  once  seemed  quite  sufficient  sidelight 
on  the  poet's  evolution,  sink  into  small  compass,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  and  varied  material  presented  in  Goethe's  Gesprdche 
as  here  published  by  the  younger  Freiherr  von  Biedermann.  With 
these  Gesprdche,  Graf's  Goethe  iiber  seine  Dichtungen  and  the  ex- 
haustive Verzeichnis  einer  Goethe-Bibliothek,  by  Friedrich  Meyer, 
the  Goethe  scholar  has  an  equipment  for  ready  reference  such  as  is 
found  for  no  other  poet.  Only  a  Goethe  concordance  is  now  needed 
to  make  the  Handapparat  complete. 
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